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The  Widow's  Luck 


LTHOUGH  five  and  forty 
years  had  passed  since  the 
Widow  Cooney  as  a  Httle 
girl  had  taken  her  seat  in 
a  Bianconi  coach  to  bid 
good-bye  for  ever  to  her 
native  village  of  Holy  Cross, 
near  Thurles,  on  her  way  to 
far-off  Australia,  yet  her 
memory  was  filled  with  as  living  images  of  home 
and  her  childhood's  friends  as  if  she  had  only  been 
one  day  beneath  the  Southern  Cross.  She  re- 
membered every  path  and  where  it  led  to  across 
the  fields :  to  the  bubbling  spring-wells ;  to  the 
fields  where  the  mushrooms  grew ;  to  the  hedges 
where  nut-trees  bore  their  toothsome  clusters ;  to 
the  crab-tree,  fruitful  of  wild  russets  and — stomach- 
aches. How  often  of  an  evening  used  she  sit  on 
the  shady  verandah  of  her  weather-board  house  in 
the  heart  of  the  Australian  bush  when  the  sun, 
like  a  globe  of  burnished  bronze,  had  set,  and  recall 
the  happy,  happy  days  that  were,  and  the  people 
she  knew  and  their  neighbourly  voices  with  their 
hearty  greetings  and  their  good  wishes  when  they 
lifted  the  latch  of  the  cottage  and  said  to  the 
group  around  the  blazing  turf-fire  :    "  God  save  all 
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here/'  and  the  response :  "  Save  you  kindly," 
and  "  draw  up  to  the  fire  and  take  the  weight  off 
yeer  legs."  And  a  tear  would  glisten  in  her  eyes 
when  she  remembered  how  when  she  was  a  little 
gersha  she'd  bring  over  a  jug  of  buttermilk  to  the 
tinkers  that  were  camped  near  the  limekiln  with 
their  children  and  asses,  and  the  wives  often  with 
black-eyes  ;  and  a  bag  or  two  thrown  on  the  ground 
to  hide  the  feathers  of  a  goose  or  two  the  same 
tinkers  "  had  met  sthrayin'  on  the  road,"  as  they 
said,  *'  wud  nobody  ownin'  them."  Sad  but 
pleasant  memories.  And  now  she's  so  far  away 
from  it  all.  But  it  seems  only  yesterday.  Why, 
even  Kathleen,  her  grown-up  Australian  girleen, 
knows  as  much  about  Holy  Cross  as  if  she  had  been 
born  there  herself.  How  often  used  the  mother 
tell  her  about  Jack  Barrett  who  slept  in  haystacks 
in  his  wanderings,  and  how  every  dog  in  the  country 
knew  Jack  and  every  rag  on  him.  But  what  the 
dogs  didn't  know  was  whether  Jack  was  a  bird,  a 
beast  of  prey  or  a  human  being,  he  was  so  *'  raggedy  " 
and  crooked  ;  and  how  Jack  had  like  to  be  murdered 
one  night  by  Tom  Ryan  for  stealing  his  swede 
turnips,  only  that  Jack  was  wearing  the  big 
pants  of  poor  Father  Long,  buried  the  week  before, 
that  the  housekeeper  gave  him,  although  as  she 
said,  they  were  oceans  too  big  for  him.  Kathleen 
loved  to  hear  her  mother  tell  about  the  churning 
days  when  they'd  put  a  piece  of  burning  turf  under 
the  churn  to  keep  some  bad  neighbours  from 
"  taking  "  the  butter,  and  how  everyone  that  came 
in  would  have  to  take  the  churn-dash  and  give  a 
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few  minutes  at  it  so  as  not  to  take  the  luck  of  the 
house  away  with  them.  Kathleen  loved  above  all  to 
hear  her  mother  and  Father  Pat  Hickey  conversing 
about  old  days  in  Tipperarj^.  For  Father  Pat  was 
from  near  the  same  place  as  her  mother,  and  it 
used  to  put  her  in  stitches  when  they'd  talk  about 
the  pig-fair  in  Thurles  and  how  a  pig  broke  loose 
once  from  the  sugawn,  ran  between  the  legs 
of  a  fat  town  Councillor  and  landed  him  on  his 
back  in  a  plather  of  liquid  mud. 

Father  Pat  was  the  parish  priest  of  where  the 
widow  lived  far  up  in  New  South  Wales,  but  let 
no  one  imagine  it  was  a  parish  like  we  have  in 
Ireland,  a  few  miles  in  this  direction  and  a  few  miles 
in  that ;  for  Father  Pat's  parish  was  more  than  a 
hundred  miles  every  way,  like  many  an  Australian 
parish  at  the  present  day.  He  used  to  come  once 
a  month  up  to  Budgeree  Plains,  and  it  need  not  be 
said  that  there  was  a  warm  welcome  before  him 
from  the  widow  Cooney  and  her  daughter  Kath- 
leen. They  regarded  it  as  an  honour  to  enter- 
tain the  messenger  of  God,  as  the  widow  said,  and 
the  fine  cosy  room,  newly-boarded  and  papered, 
at  the  end  of  the  verandah,  was  christened  Father 
Pat's  room.  It  used  to  be  Johnnie's  room — poor 
Johnnie,  her  son  who  only  three  months  before  had 
gone  to  Heaven,  leaving  lines  of  sorrow  on  his 
mother's  face  and  taking  half  the  merriment  out 
of  Kathleen's  bright  and  handsome  looks.  The 
widow  used  to  say,  "  Father  Pat  sleeping  in  poor 
Johnnie's  room  will  bring  a  blessing  to  his  soul." 
And  the  last  word  she'd  say  of  a  night  to  him 
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when  he'd  be  going  into  the  room  would  be,  "  Father, 
don't  forget  a  prayer  for  poor  Johnnie."  There 
was  no  fear  that  Father  Pat  would  forget  him,  for 
he  was  under  deep  gratitude  to  Mrs.  Cooney  and 
her  family  for  the  kindness  of  many  years.  Hadn't 
they  nursed  him  back  to  life  the  time  his  buggy 
struck  a  stump  one  dark  night  and  left  him  half 
dead  on  the  track  ?  And  there  over  the  bed  was 
Johnnie's  picture  and  a  piece  of  withered  palm  on 
the  top  of  the  frame  and  a  newspaper  clipping  from 
the  Boggabri  Chronicle  gummed  on  the  foot  of  it 
which  told  how  he  met  his  death. 

"  Tragic   Occurrence   at   Kangaroo   Flat 

"  A  Young  Man  Succumbs  to  Snake-bite 

"  An  untoward  event  occurred  in  the  bush  about 
five  miles  from  Kangaroo  Flat  last  Thursday  night. 
It  appears  that  a  party  of  ring-barkers  were  at 
work  on  Mr.  Musgrave's  property  and  were  camped 
in  the  bed  of  a  dry  creek.  The  weather  had  been 
persistently  wet  for  many  days  and  the  party  were 
out  of  fire-wood.  What  they  had  stored  was 
sodden  with  rain.  A  young  man  known  as  J. 
Cooney  dug  up  a  log  half-hidden  in  the  sandy 
bed  of  the  creek  and  brought  it  to  the  tent,  and 
with  the  strands  of  the  inside  of  a  gum-bark,  aided 
by  an  old  celluloid  collar,  made  a  fire  and  arranged 
the  "  billy "  on  the  cross  stick.  The  log  was 
partially  burned  when  from  a  cleft  in  it  a  huge  black 
snake  which  was  coiled  inside  in  the  log,  stung  by 
the  fire,  darted  out  and  bit  J.  Cooney  on  the  hand. 
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He  cried  out  to  his  mates  who  scarified,  and,  at 
the  risk  of  their  own  lives,  sucked  the  wound. 
But  the  virus  was  too  deadly.  They  shook  the 
poor  fellow  up  and  made  him  walk  between  them  to 
ward  off  the  comatose  seizure  which  was  creeping 
over  him.  One  of  them  galloped  into  Boggabri 
for  the  doctor  and  for  an  ample  supply  of  brandy, 
which,  as  everyone  knows,  is  an  antidote.  But 
the  victim  of  the  reptile's  bite  never  rallied.  It  is 
not  known  precisely  where  young  Cooney  hailed 
from.  We  offer  a  cordial  expression  of  condolence 
to  his  bereaved  relations  who  may  perhaps  see 
this  account." 

The  perusal  of  this  excerpt  sent  a  creepy  feel 
through  Father  Pat's  veins,  especially  when  he 
recalled  the  widow's  reassuring  reference  to  the 
new  boarding  on  the  room  floor,  for  a  favourite 
resort  of  snakes  is  under  the  flooring  of  wooden 
houses.  To  avoid  the  damp  of  the  earth  these 
are  usually  constructed  on  piles  two  or  three  feet 
high  and  in  the  rank  vegetation  which  often  grows 
under  the  house  many  a  deadly  serpent  lurks. 
Should  the  flooring  be  faulty,  the  snake  quickly 
finds  the  aperture  and  in  search  of  warmth  in- 
sinuates himself  under  the  blankets  or  the  pillow. 
No  wonder,  then.  Father  Pat  made  an  examination 
of  his  room  before  kneeling  down  to  say  his  prayers, 
and  glanced  at  the  ceiling,  for  it  not  seldom  happened 
that  a  wriggling  visitor  dropped  from  the  rafters 
on  to  the  table  or  bed  of  the  primitive  bush  cottage 
or  shanty. 
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Father  Pat  not  only  prayed  for  the  soul  of  poor 
Johnnie  but  also  for  his  mother  and  sister,  for  their 
troubles  were  not  few.  The  drought  had  for  the 
past  two  years  breathed  its  hot  breath  on  the 
land  and  parched  the  grass  for  hundreds  of 
miles  around.  Bush-fires,  too,  had  done  their 
dreadful  work  and  created  havoc  among  the 
smaller  settlers  and  reduced  even  substantial 
squatters  to  a  state  of  dependence  on  the 
banks.  Although  the  Widow  Cooney  had  five 
thousand  sheep — a  comparatively  small  flock — yet 
they  had  to  be  corn-fed,  and  this  meant  great  ex- 
pense of  purchase  and  transit.  Besides,  water  had 
to  be  carted  over  the  twenty-mile  plain.  Father 
Pat  knew  all  this  and  also  was  aware  that  the  Sydney 
Bank  was  pressing  in  its  demands  for  early  settle- 
ment or  at  least  interest  on  the  loan.  So  he  prayed 
from  his  heart  for  that  bereaved  and  stricken  little 
household,  and  then  lay  down  and  was  soon  lulled 
to  sleep  by  the  mournful  wailing  of  the  wind  in  the 
gaunt  and  scraggy  gum-trees  that  verged  on  the 
cottage  paddock. 

A  chorus  of  scolding  cockatoos  awoke  his  Rev- 
erence at  the  first  streaks  of  dawn.  They  seemed  to 
be  discussing  a  plan  for  the  day's  marauding  in 
some  newly  sown  cornfield,  or  perhaps  a  subtle, 
strategical  move  in  the  direction  of  a  Chinaman's 
garden,  where  succulent  lettuce  and  divers  other 
tasty  morsels  await  lucky  adventurers.  Sleep  was 
out  of  the  question  for  Father  Pat,  as  a  quorum  of 
cookaburras  (called  the  settler's  clock)  jabbered 
uproariously  on  the  roof  of  the  hay  shed  and  then 
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burst  into  a  series  oi  guffaws  at  their  own  antics, 
or  perhaps  in  ridicule  of  the  cockatoo  tribe.  No 
wonder  the  cookaburra's  better  known  name  is 
**  the  laughing  jackass."  For  all  that,  he  is  a 
*'  protected  "  bird  and  has  grown  prodigiously  in 


It  was  a  pie  of  young  cockatoos  and  parrots. 


numbers  under  the  fostering  care  of  the  Govern- 
ment. He  deserves  all  the  nursing  that  is  lavished 
on  him,  for  he  attacks  the  most  venomous  snake 
which  he  sees  meandering  across  a  track  or  coiled 
up  cosily  on  a  warm  stone  or  mossy  bank, 
whips  him  up  into  the  air  in  his  capacious  beak, 
and  lets  him  fall  a  few  hundred  feet,  till  he  wriggles 
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no  more  and  the  cookaburra  drops  down  for  lunch. 
But  Father  Pat  had  some  satisfaction  for  his 
broken  rest  when  Kathleen  bore  into  the  breakfast 
room  a  large  dish  encrusted  with  a  pastry  roof. 
It  was  a  pie  of  young  cockatoos  and  parrots.  This 
explained  why  the  hen-coop  outside  at  the  back  of 
the  house  was  filled  with  a  bright  array  of  those 
lovely  birds,  for  their  plumage  but  not,  alas  !  for 
their  song,  which  is  raucous  and  grating.  Father 
Pat  required  no  pressing  and  the  pallor  of  Kathleen's 
face  disappeared  and  glowed  with  good-humour, 
which  the  heat  of  the  fire  had  heightened  ;  and  says 
the  widow  herself  :  "  Now  don't  be  making  Father 
Pat  talk,  Kathleen,  or  he  won't  eat  a  bit." 

"  I  was  only  saying,  mother,  that,  after  all,  our 
Australian  birds  are  good  for  something.  Father 
Pat  often  says  that  they're  no  good  because  they 
can't  sing  like  the  larks  and  thrushes  and  black- 
birds around  Rahealty  in  Tipperary.  He  says 
he'd  rather  hear  one  note  of  a  thrush  than  all  the 
talk  of  the  cockatoos  and  parrots  inside  the  world's 
rim." 

"  An*  thrue  for  him,"  put  in  the  widow. 

"  Anyway,"  says  Father  Pat  when  he  had 
demolished  a  wing,  "I  must  have  the  feathers  of 
the  cockatoos  and  parrots  to  send  home  to  my  little 
nieces  to  put  in  their  hats.  It'll  keep  them  talking 
for  a  month,  when  they  get  them,  for  girls  will  be 
girls,  Kathleen,  and  they  love  a  little  titivating  in 
their  hats." 

"  Oh,  'tis  little  that  your  Reverence  doesn't 
kn(;w,"  rejoins  the  widow. 
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"  You  can  always  tell  by  a  girl's  hat  whether 
there's  anything  in  the  wind  or  not,"  said  Father 
Pat ;  and  Kathleen,  to  hide  her  blushes,  went  down 
to  the  kitchen  for  something  that  wasn't  wanted 
at  all.  And  when  breakfast  was  over,  Father  Pat 
forgave  the  feathered  tribes  of  the  gaudy  plumage 
for  their  unharmonious  contributions  to  the  great 
orchestra  of  the  Bush.  He  was  soon  in  the  saddle, 
and  the  Widow  Cooney  and  Kathleen  came  out  to 
help  him  to  tie  his  vestment  bag  and  his  other 
belongings  on  the  horse's  back,  and  to  remind  him 
to  be  back  at  Christmas.  Wishing  them  God's 
blessing  for  all  their  goodness,  and  receiving  copious 
kind  wishes  in  return.  Father  Pat  and  his  faithful 
steed  were  soon  out  of  sight. 

He  needed  all  his  natural  gaiety  surely  in  that 
scene  of  desolation,  for  two  years'  drought  had  done 
its  dread  work.  The  ground  was  as  hard  as  asphalt 
for  miles  and  miles  around.  The  few  cattle  that 
struggled  on  in  the  Widow's  run  were  hand-fed  or 
were  kept  alive  by  gum-tree  branches  cut  down 
by  the  few  rouseabouts  that  she  could  afford  to 
pay.  What  a  loss  her  darling  son  was  to  her  in 
this  crucial  time — he  who  could  turn  his  hand  to 
anything  on  the  station  :  could  shoe  a  horse,  kill 
and  dress  a  sheep,  round  up  a  mob  of  cattle,  build 
a  humpy,  cook  damper,  run  down  a  kangaroo  to 
make  soup  of  its  tail  when  visitors  came  to  visit 
them  from  the  City.  And  now  the  widow  and  Kath- 
leen had  to  trust  to  strangers :  to  employ  casual 
strollers  who  tramp  from  homestead  to  homestead 
and  will  only  do  a  few  strokes  of  work  in  exchange 
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for  tucker.  And  if  they  are  denied  a  supply  of 
tea  or  flour  what  have  they  to  do  by  way  of  revenge 
but  drop  a  piece  of  broken  glass  in  any  remaining 
patch  of  grass  or  wheat  and  the  burning  rays  of 
the  sun  do  the  rest.  And  coupled  with  this  state 
of  dependence  and  dearth  of  fodder  and  lessening 
flocks,  the  bank  manager  in  Sydney  is  pressing 
relentlessly  for  his  interest.  So  long  as  her  son 
Johnnie  lived,  the  manager  was  satisfied  that  the 
difficulties  would  be  tided  over,  but  now  the  station 
is  run  by  women  who  were  being  victimised  and 
robbed.  To  pay  a  manager  was  out  of  the  question. 
Father  Pat  had  dropped  the  bridle-reins  on  the 
neck  of  his  sure-footed  mare  and  was  musing  sadly 
when  he  came  to  the  creek,  an  arm  of  the  Murrum- 
bidgee.  He  had  crossed  that  creek  only  the  day 
before  and  it  was  as  dry  as  the  surrounding  country. 
Now  a  froth-flecked  riverlet  a  few  inches  deep  is 
coursing  quickly  through  it.  "  Thank  God  !  "  said 
Father  Pat  aloud,  "  there  must  be  rain  in  the  north- 
west." The  welcome  sight  had  brought  down  to 
the  creek  a  settler  and  his  family  with  cans  and 
buckets,  and  jubilation  was  written  on  their  faces. 
"  I  knew  'twas  coming,"  said  he  to  Father  Pat. 
"  The  blacks  were  camped  in  the  bed  of  it,  but  two 
days  ago  they  shifted  up  to  the  rise  behind  my 
humpy.  They  smell  the  rain,  those  boys,"  said 
he,  *'  or  somehow  they  can  tell  it  better  than  the 
weather  prophets  in  the  Sydney  Herald.  I  asked 
one  of  them  why  they  were  on  the  move.  *  The 
Bull-dog  ants,'  said  he,  '  began  to  carry  away  their 
eggs  and  their  tucker  from  the  banks  of  the  creek 
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an*  we  knew  'twas  time  to  shift.'    I'm  sure  there's 
a  big  flood  coming." 

Father  Pat  knew  what  that  meant.  He  must 
hurry,  for  he  is  due  forty  miles  away  to  christen 
the  babies  and  say  Mass  in  a  distant  part  of  his 
district  and  there  is  no  time  to  be  lost,  for  the 
creeks  rise  in  a  night  with  those  fierce  tropical 
showers  and  become  roaring  torrents,  impassable 
and  dangerous.  The  mare,  too,  seemed  to  under- 
stand, for  Father  Pat  spoke  to  her  as  to  an  old  friend. 
*'  We  must  look  alive,  Mollie,  old  girl,"  and  she 
pricked  up  her  ears  and  the  gum  trees  seemed  to 
fly  by  as  she  cantered  along  at  fifteen  miles  an  hour. 
The  sky  was  darkening ;  Father  Pat  could  see  that 
he  was  getting  into  the  rainy  zone.  Soon  a  thick 
mist  surrounded  him,  and  the  rain-drops,  large  as 
beads,  began  to  fall.  In  another  hour  the  clouds 
were  emptying  themselves  in  a  drenching  downfall. 
Father  Pat  knew  that  Walleby  Creek  had  a  bad 
name  when  swollen  by  torrential  rains,  and  sure 
enough  when  he  came  to  it,  it  did  not  belie  its 
reputation. 

"  Don't  attempt  to  cross  for  God's  sake  !  "  said 
a  bullocky,  whose  forty  yoke  of  oxen  were  un- 
harnessed around  a  load  of  wood  close  by,  and  looked 
with  large  wondering  eyes  at  the  stranger  and  his 
horse.  "  It  has  been  evidently  raining  for  two 
days  up  country  and  this  is  only  the  first  of  the 
flood." 

"  I  must  be  on,"  replied  Father  Pat,  "  for  I 
can't  go  back  as  the  creeks  behind  will  be  over- 
flowing when  I  could  get  to  them  so  here  goes  in 
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the  name  of  God."  Mollie,  his  mare,  sniffed  for  a 
moment  or  two  at  the  bubbles  that  fringed  the 
bank ;  took  a  mouthful  or  two  of  water  and  then 
glided  into  the  swirling  stream  as  gently  as  a  seal. 
The  water  was  up  to  the  saddle  on  which  the  priest 
sat,  lifting  his  feet  on  to  the  mare's  neck.  He  gave 
her  her  head.  She  was  borne  by  the  current  down 
stream,  battling  bravely  but  gaining  the  opposite 
bank  every  moment.  The  bullocky  and  his  dogs 
were  the  only  spectators  of  that  gallant  struggle, 
and  his  hoarse  voice  was  heard  by  Father  Pat 
giving  a  mighty  shout  when  the  mare  gripped  the 
opposite  bank  with  her  forefeet  three  hundred 
yards  further  down.  If  the  dogs  could  speak 
they  could  tell  of  several  fresh  rhetorical  expressions 
of  joy  and  approval  which  their  master  coined  then 
and  there  to  celebrate  the  occasion ;  and  his  bullocks 
must  have  wondered  why  they  got  an  additional 
glock  of  hay. 

Father  Fat  gave  his  brave  mare  a  rest  before 
proceeding  on  his  journey.  He  readjusted  the  vest- 
ment bag,  now  saturated  through  and  through, 
and  then  away  across  the  sodden  plains.  The 
settler  was  right ;  it  was  going  to  be  a  big  flood.  A 
bedraggled  flock  of  several  thousand  sheep,  dirty 
and  bleating,  soon  hove  into  sight  and  even  the 
sheep-dogs,  dead-tired,  made  only  a  pretence  of 
barking.  They  were  being  moved  to  higher 
ground.  Here  and  there  a  "  cocky,"  with  his 
selection  only  half  ring-barked  and  his  kiddies 
clad  mostly  in  sugar-sacks  with  holes  for  heads 
and    arms,    was    knocking    an    old     boat    into 
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shape  and  caulking  it  with  pitch,  for  it  was 
falling  asunder  with  heat  and  disuse.  The  rain 
still  fell  doggedly.  The  great  drought  had  evi- 
dently broken  up  and  Jupiter  Pluvius  was  making 
large  compensation  for  his  two  years'  strike.  As 
Father  Pat  advanced  towards  the  nor'-west  the 
creeks  were  fuller,  the  ground  was  softer,  the  water- 
fowl began  to  circle  overhead  and  screamed  with 
delight.  The  anxious  priest  was  hurrying  on  to 
cross  the  Murrumbidgee  by  the  steam  punt  which 
conveys  passengers,  buggies  and  horses  to  the 
other  side,  and  is  kept  in  direction  by  a  huge  steel 
hawser  three  feet  beneath  the  surface.  Night  was 
falling,  and  the  rain  came  on  in  pelting  showers. 
Jaded  and  wet  to  the  skin.  Father  Pat  and  his 
trusty  mare  reached  the  punt-house — but  the 
hawser  had  been  snapped  by  concussion  with  a 
floating  tree-trunk,  and  he  had  to  dismount  and 
join  a  group  of  disappointed  travellers,  swagmen, 
stockmen,  shearers,  ring-barkers,  and  commercial 
travellers,  who  were  huddled  together  in  the  limited 
shelter  of  the  punt-man's  house.  Like  a  true 
Australian  bushman.  Father  Pat  attended  first  of 
all  to  his  horse  which  he  rubbed  down  and  dried  in 
the  small  shed  at  the  end  of  the  paddock.  He 
then  rejoined  the  motley  company,  and  learned  of 
the  devastation  and  disaster  which  had  over- 
whelmed part  of  the  country  where  his  parishioners 
resided. 

"  This  is  no  place  for  me,"  said  Father  Pat,  "  I 
must  go  on  to-night."  Entreaties  and  prayers 
were   disregarded ;     he    slipped   into    the    solitary 
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boat  that  lay  rocking  in  the  stream  beside  the 
punt  house,  and  in  a  moment  the  frail  barque 
and  its  solitary  occupant  were  swirling  in  mid- 
stream amidst  the  usual  flotsam  of  an  Australian 
flood — pumpkins,  dead  sheep,  hay-stacks,  corn-cobs, 
wooden  out-houses  with  a  cat  or  two  miaowing  on 
top  of  them.  Bang  went  Father  Pat's  boat  into 
some  half-hidden  object,  most  likely  the  body  of  a 
cow,  and  the  shock  loosened  his  grip  on  the  oars 
and  half  overturned  the  boat.  She  soon  righted — 
but  the  oars  were  gone.  Round  and  round  went 
the  boat  as  she  was  borne  down  on  the  turbulent 
breast  of  the  roaring  river.  Father  Pat  commended 
himself  to  God  in  silent  prayer,  a  wall  of  darkness 
seemed  to  envelop  him  on  every  side  as  the  boat 
hurled  on  its  course,  turning  continually.  The 
scurrying  clouds  now  and  then  revealed  a  few  stars, 
and  their  feeble  rays  were  reflected  in  the  glassy 
waters,  far  and  near,  for  soon  the  torrent-borne 
priest  was  in  the  flood  country.  The  river  had 
long  since  burst  over  its  banks  and  expanded  into 
an  inland  sea.  His  boat  had  been  washed  out  of 
the  swift  current  of  the  stream,  but  was  still  moving 
as  if  by  some  blind  and  aimless  influence  over  the 
deeply  inundated  land.  It  must  be  now  long  past 
midnight.  He  hears  no  sound  save  the  ceaseless 
patter  of  the  rain  and  the  swish  of  the  currents 
eddying  around  trees  and  fence-poles.  Whither  is 
he  being  borne  ?  Hours  and  hours  passed  by,  and 
onward  the  frail  boat  was  carried  at  several  miles 
an  hour  by  the  swift-flowing  waters.  He  sees  a 
faint  glimmer  far  away,  he  tears  a  limb  from  a  half 
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submerged  tree  and  laboriously  steers  his  boat 
towards  the  light.  The  currents  help  him.  It  is 
a  light  from  the  top  window  of  a  two  storey  house 


The  wreckage  became  entangled  with  the  house 

against  the  sill  of  which  the  waters  are  lapping. 
A  few  feet  more  and  that  house  must  have  been 
covered.  For  some  time  the  rain  had  ceased  ;  the 
play  of  sheet-lightning,  sure  sign  of  heat,  flashed 
intermittently,  and  Father  Pat  could  get  glimpses 
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of  such  of  his  surroundings  as  the  flood  could  not 
reach.  He  manoeuvred  the  boat  towards  the 
glimmer  in  the  window.  But  what  a  sight  was 
revealed  on  the  shingle  roof  in  a  gleam  of  lightning  ! 
Various  reptiles  and  animals  had  either  crawled 
there  as  the  waters  rose  or  had  jumped  to  it  when 
the  wreckage  on  which  they  floated  became  en- 
tangled with  the  house.  A  huge  iguana,  seven 
feet  long,  sprawled  like  a  young  alligator  half  way 
down  the  room ;  several  rabbits  were  crouching 
against  the  chimney,  while  several  spotted  native 
cats  walked  roimd  and  round  the  chimney  top ; 
countless  dirty  black  centipedes  a  foot  in  length 
crossed  and  re-crossed  among  the  shingles,  while 
over  them  slimy  snakes  wriggled,  stung  by  their 
bites.  Worse  than  all,  a  huge  black  snake  swayed 
down  from  the  roof  and,  again  and  again,  butted 
his  head  against  the  window  pane,  attracted  by 
the  light.  With  a  blow  of  his  improvised  oar. 
Father  Pat  broke  the  reptile's  back  and  he  dropped 
into  the  churning  flood.  He  tied  up  his  boat 
against  a  projection  of  the  roof  and  knocked  against 
the  window.  "  Hello  !  "  replied  a  feeble  voice. 
With  a  strong  impact  of  his  stick  Father  Pat  stove 
in  the  window  frame  and  saw  in  the  fitful  light  of 
a  candle  a  man  on  the  floor  evidently  in  great 
pain.  His  hair  and  beard  were  dishevelled.  He 
was  covered  with  a  solitary  sack.  "  In  God's 
name,"  said  Father  Pat,  "  what  is  the  matter  with 
you,  and  why  are  you  in  this  awful  place  ?  " 

"  I  was  prospecting  for  gold  in  the  ranges  near 
here,"  said  he  between  pauses  in  his  speech,  "  when 
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a  boulder  fell  on  me  and  smashed  my  leg.  I  crawled 
into  this  old  house.  It  used  to  be  the  soldiers' 
head-quarters  in  the  early  days.  There's  not  a 
living  habitation  within  twenty  miles  of  here. 
Fortunately  I  had  a  supply  of  flour  and  I  used  to 
crawl  to  the  creek  for  water.  I  had  no  means  of 
ommunication.  No  one  ever  calls  at  this  out-of- 
the-way  place.  I  was  in  the  room  downstairs, 
and  one  night  I  heard  the  water  rushing  under  the 
door.  I  knew  'twas  a  flood.  I  dragged  myself 
upstairs  only  last  night." 

"  But,"  said  the  priest,  "  I  know  your  voice. 
Wherever  did  I  meet  you  ?  " 

"  Oh,  Father  Pat,"  said  he  feebly,  "  I  thought 
you  couldn't  have  remembered  me,  I  am  so  changed, 
and  I  never  had  a  beard  before.  I  am  Johnnie 
Cooney." 

"  My  God,"  exclaimed  Father  Pat  almost  stimned, 
"  but  your  mother  and  Kathleen  and  all  of  us  have 
been  praying  for  you  as  dead  for  three  months. 
We  saw  the  account  in  the  paper.  It  must  have 
been  another  of  the  same  name.  Oh  !  glory  be  to 
God." 

*'  You  thought  I  was  dead,  did  you  ?  "  replied 
the  poor  youth,  who  now  fairly  broke  down  and 
sobbed  as  if  his  heart  would  break.  "  That's  why 
no  one  came  to  look  for  me.  I  thought  that  ye'd 
have  come  to  look  for  me.  I  expected  help  every 
day.  It  broke  my  heart  that  I  was  abandoned  by 
you  all.  I  blamed  my  mother  and  Kathleen.  Now 
I  forgive  them  everything.  It  must  be  that  name- 
sake of  mine  that  was  prospecting  down  at  Boggabri 
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that's  dead."  And  his  tears  came  afresh  as  he 
buried  his  face  in  his  hands. 

"  You  were  not  forgotten,  my  boy,"  said  Father 
Pat  in  gentle  tones.  '*  Your  mother  and  Kathleen 
have  scarcely  raised  their  heads  with  sorrow  since 
they  heard  of  what  everybody  thinks  was  your 
death.  They  prayed  for  you  morning  and  night. 
I  prayed  for  you  in  your  own  little  room  at  home. 
Your  mother's  last  words  every  night  I  have 
stayed  there  would  be :  '  Father,  don't  forget  a 
prayer  for  Johnnie's  soul  to-night.'  The  good 
God  heard  our  prayers.  The  roaring  flood  did 
His  command  and  bore  me  in  the  dark  ni^t 
to  this  unheard-of  place  to  rescue  you.  And 
now,  my  boy,  thank  God  in  fervent  prayer. 
No  more  tears.  The  flood  will  abate  as  quickly  as 
it  rose.  In  two  or  three  days  you  will  be  fit  to 
travel.  It  is  yet  a  week  before  Christmas.  I  will 
get  succour  and  nourishment  for  you  when  day 
breaks,  and  I  can  see  where  to  steer  my  old  boat. 
Cheer  up,  Johnnie.  Think  of  your  mother's  and 
Kathleen's  joy  when  I  drive  up  to  the  door  and  you 
concealed  under  a  rug.  I'll  knock  and  say :  I 
have  a  Christmas-box  for  you  both  outside  in  the 
buggy." 

And  poor  Johnnie  laughed  and  wept  with  joy. 
Christmas  Day  the  widow  Cooney  and  Kathleen 
did  get  their  Christmas-box,  and  Father  Pat's 
words  came  true  that  "  the  like  of  it  they  had  never 
got  before." 


A   Romance  of  Suburbia 

ITpBBW"!!!!!^"'""  ALKEY  !  The  very  name 
I  fiSr^S  I  ■  ^®  laden  with  ozone  fresh 
\  y^nl  I  B  from  the  sea.  It  sets  you 
thinking  of  milky  breakers 
bursting  on  the  shelving 
shore  :  you  almost  feel  your 
face  fanned  again  by  the 
invigorating  breezes  which 
made  you  young  and  lively 
last  summer  at  your  visit  to  our  village  by  the  sea  ; 
you  recall  visions  of  sea-birds  floating  lazily  over 
their  undulating  realm ;  you  see  the  black  trail 
on  the  horizon  left  by  the  mail-boat,  and  tiny 
toddlers  paddling  gleefully  in  the  lapping  wavelets, 
or  with  spade  and  bucket  building  castles  in  the 
sand.  And  even  though  here  in  the  smoky  city, 
shrieking  easterlies  play  their  vile  orchestra  through 
keyholes  and  under  doors,  you  resolve  to  take  a 
trip  to  Dalkey  the  very  first  sunshiny  day  of  spring. 
By  all  means  do,  and  go  on  top  of  the  tram,  and  see 
the  awakening  of  the  woods  and  the  gardens  from 
their  long  winter  sleep.  Talking  of  trams  reminds 
me.  Did  you  ever  yet,  in  any  season  of  the  year, 
genial  or  gusty,  see  the  door  of  the  Dalkey  tram 
shut  ?  Never,  I  am  sure.  And  remarkable  thing  ! 
no  one  seems  to  mind  except,  perhaps,  an  odd  one. 
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They  take  it  as  a  matter  of  course — hail,  rain  or 
anow.  The  breezes  are  so  health-giving  along  that 
route,  and  the  Dalkeyites  so  robust  and  rosy,  that 
they  are  advertisements  for  their  dear  old  historic 
suburb.  You  and  I  might  turn  up  our  respective 
noses  at  the  over-supply  of  fresh  air  from  that  open 
door  of  the  tram,  but  then  we  live  in  the  shadow  of 
chimney  stacks  and  smoke,  and  not  by  the  boisterous 
ocean.  The  Dalkeyites  you  meet  in  the  tram  are  a 
staid  and  sober  lot,  yet  for  all  that  there  is  a  sub- 
current  of  romance  among  them,  and  you  will  now 
and  then  notice  a  subdued  smile  behind  their 
newspapers  or  novels,  as  so-and-so  meet  in  the 
tram  of  a  morning  and  chat  sotto  voce  the  whole 
way  into  town — for  you'd  as  soon  sing  a  comic  song 
at  a  Quaker's  meeting  as  talk  loud  when  all  are 
absorbed  in  reading.  Now  who  would  think  it  ? 
It  was  on  such  a  morning  trip  that  an  acquaintance 
began,  and  not  so  long  ago,  which  eventually 
resulted  in  the  celebrated  case  that  is  household 
talk  in  Dalkey  to  the  present  day.  If  you  haven't 
heard  it,  it's  a  sure  thing  you're  from  the  country. 
So  don't  let  on  your  ignorance,  for  if  you  do,  all 
the  ladies  at  the  first  afternoon  tea  you  attend 
will  poise  their  cups  in  one  hand  and  a  bit  of  sponge 
cake  in  the  other,  and  say,  "  What !  Never  heard 
of  the  stock-broker  and  the  widow  ?  "  And  you 
will  be  declassed  immediately,  and  your  host  will 
be  ashamed  of  you.  That's  what  happened  to  me 
last  summer  when  I  went  for  a  week  to  Dalkey,  so 
I  called  on  a  friend — an  old  resident — one  who 
dealt  only  in  facts,  which,  to  be  brief,  are  these, 
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-Among  the  passengers  who  travelled  to  town 
every  morning  from  Dalkey  to  Dublin  was  a 
widow  lady  of 
twice  eight  stone, 
and  one  thrown 
in  for  luck. 
My  friend  said 
seventeen  stone 
broadly  and 
bluntly,  but  we 
owe  something 
to  chivalry,  don't 
we  ?  Well,  she 
didn't  travel  on 
top  of  the  tram, 
for  obvious 
reasons,  but  in- 
side, and  even 
there  she  had 
plenty  of  fresh 
air,  as  you  know. 
The  hour's  trip 
always  passed 
quickly,  as  that 
estimable  lady 
occupied  her 
thoughts  with 
the  affairs  of  the 
large  hotel  which 
she  owned  in   the 


He  used  to  take  his  place  beside  the  widow 


city  and,  indeed,  conducted, 
since  the  demise  of  her  husband,  a  likeness  of  whom 
was  in  the  oval  brooch  she  wore.    Each  evening 
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found  her  returning  to  Dalkey,  where  in  her 
sea-side  villa  she  recuperated  her  energies  among 
her  shrubs  and  flowers  which  contrasted  rather 
sadly  with  her  widow's  weeds. 

There  was  nothing  wonderful  in  all  this  ;  but 
what  was  wonderful  was  that  a  frail,  asthmatic, 
aristocratic  stockbroker,  who  likewise  resided  at 
Dalkey,  used  to  take  his  place  beside  the  widow  in 
the  tram  every  morning  and  every  evening,  and 
chat  pleasantly  to  her  most  of  the  way.  His 
figure  was  a  familiar  sight  to  the  Dalkeyites  as  he 
arrived,  covered  in  wraps,  in  a  cab  which  bore  him 
from  his  mansion  to  the  tram  every  morning. 
His  daughters,  stately  and  seasoned,  who  super- 
intended his  domestic  affairs  since  their  mother's 
decease,  took  care  that  he  should  never  leave  home 
without  a  cashmere  shawl  fastened  round  his  neck 
as  only  tender  hands  could  fasten  it.  Of  course, 
people  remarked  the  communicativeness  of  the 
widow  and  himself.  Busy  tongues  forecasted  a 
happy  ending.  So  well  they  might,  in  spite  of  the 
formal  bow  with  which  the  two  parted  after  alight- 
ing from  the  tram  each  evening  in  Dalkey,  she  to 
regain  her  villa  with  that  dignity  which  her  avoir- 
dupois demanded,  he  to  regain  his  mansion  with 
that  caution  which  his  asthma  rendered  imperative. 
Indeed,  so  nervous  was  he  about  this  matter  that 
he  often  spent  weeks  in  London  in  attendance  on  a 
celebrated  throat  specialist  who  enjoined  a  strict 
diet  regime  and,  above  all,  avoidance  of  cold  winds 
and  draughts.  During  these  enforced  absences, 
the  widow's  friends  jollied  her  on  possibilities,  nay. 
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probabilities,  and  she  accepted  their  bantering  with 
beaming  smiles.  Spring  came  and  with  it  buds  on 
the  trees,  painters  to  the  widow's  villa.  Bright 
colours  supplanted  the  sombre  weeds  of  the  widow 
herself,  and  she  no  longer  wore  the  brooch.  A 
gardener  from  town  trimmed  the  villa  hedges,  or 
shaped  their  overgrowth  into  various  animals  both 
gentle  and  frisky ;  and  designed  flower-beds  in 
cryptic  shapes  and  cunning  patterns,  fringed  with 
box  and  flowering  shrubs.  This  looked  ominous. 
Dalkeyites  on  their  Sunday  walks  passed,  casually 
of  course,  by  the  villa,  and,  need  it  be  said,  nothing 
was  lost  on  them. 

It  was  surely  time  to  discuss  the  question  :  When 
is  it  coming  off  ? 

But  the  unforeseen  happened  as  it  always  does. 
The  stockbroker  went  no  more  by  tram  to  town.  His 
taxi  buzzed  by  in  a  flash  each  day.  What  does  it 
mean  ?  said  everybody.  The  faces  of  the  passengers 
before  being  buried  in  the  daily  paper  wore  a  long 
note  of  interrogation  as  they  looked  towards  the 
silent  and  suffering,  not  to  say  solitary  widow. 

This  state  of  things  became  intolerable.  She 
could  notice  the  cruel  smiles  on  many  Hps — smiles 
of  triumphant  envy  on  some,  of  commiseration  on 
others.  No,  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  an  action, 
and  an  action  there  was  as  everybody  knows. 
Will  those  who  were  present  in  the  Four  Courts  at 
the  opening  of  the  case  ever  forget  it  ?  How  could 
they  ?  A  full  bench  of  judges  looked  down  like 
figures  of  stone  on  a  court  in  which  old  spinsters 
with   corkscrew   ringlets   jostled   young   ones   for 
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points  of  vantage.  The  atmosphere  was  a  strange 
blend  of  the  essence  of  LiHes  of  Killamey  (3s.  a 
bottle)  and  the  vapours  of  slumland.  The  stock- 
broker's county  family  clients ;  the  widow's  hotel 
clientele — all  were  there  in  feverish  expectancy. 
There  she  sat — one  side  of  a  table  to  her  portly  self 
— while  opposite  and  beside  her  sat  her  legal  ad- 
visers. A  few  yards  away,  the  refined  profile  of 
the  stockbroker  looked  out  of  the  billowy  wraps 
which  his  intermittent  cough  rendered  indispensable. 

When  the  counsel  for  the  plaintiff  dilated  on  the 
grievous  injustice  done  his  client  and  her  wounded 
feelings,  that  lady  gave  way  to  subdued  sobs. 
Flashes  of  indignation  were  turned  on  the  de- 
fendant, who  listened  unperturbed  to  as  pungent 
an  oration  as  ever  peppered  the  ears  of  a  bolting 
suitor.  The  widow  gave  her  evidence  in  simple 
words — the  daily  attentions  of  the  plaintiff  in  the 
tram  in  which  he  always  sat  by  her  as  if  he  wished 
the  public  to  be  aware  of  his  intentions  in  her 
regard  ("  Note  that,  my  lords,"  interrupted  counsel 
for  the  defendant).  The  evidence  of  several  pas- 
sengers substantiated  the  widow's  account  to  the 
letter.  When  the  case  for  the  plaintiff  closed,  a 
murmur  of  sympathy  was  heard  from  many  of 
those  present,  which  Constable  iiiZ  promptly 
suppressed  by  roaring  out  "  Silence  in  the  court." 

But  silence  is  no  name  for  the  death-like  still- 
ness which  reigned  when  the  defendant  entered 
Hie  box,  and  in  firm  tones  replied  :  *'  My  name,  sir, 
is  Gustavus  Wilkins."  The  feature  of  the  case, 
in  fact   its  climax,   was  his  examination  by  the 
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widow's  counsel,  whose  hawklike  features,  in  which 
shone  two  fiery  orbs  under  shaggy  eyebrows, 
would  petrify  the  staunchest  witness.  He 
began  : — 

*'  How  long  have  you  known  my  client,  Maria 
Doogan  ?  " 

"  About  a  twelve-month." 

"  Were  not  you  the  first  to  enter  on  terms  of 
acquaintanceship  with  her  ?  " 

"  I  believe  so." 

"  Were  not  you  accustomed  to  sit  next  her  in 
the  tram  going  to  town  and  returning  from  it  for 
nearly  a  twelve-month  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  And  even  when  there  were  twenty  other  people 
in  the  tram,  used  you  not  choose  her  out  as  your 
companion  on  the  trip  and  engage  her  in  interesting 
conversation. 

"  Yes." 

Here  the  widow  applied  her  handkerchief  to 
her  eyes. 

"  What  motive,  then,  can  have  inspired  you  in 
these  constant  attentions  except  the  noble  senti- 
ment of  esteem  which  in  homely  phraseology  is 
called  by  the  name  of  love  ?  " 

"  Well,  not  exactly,"  replied  Mr.  Wilkins,  "  you 
see,  I  have  for  many  years  been  a  victim  to  asthma. 
My  doctor  has  ordered  me  on  the  peril  of  my  life 
to  avoid  draughts.  The  door  of  the  Dalkey  tram- 
car  IB  invariably  open,  and  I  took  the  precaution 
of  always  sitting,  for  protection  against  the  wind, 
beside  that  most  respectable,  and,  .  .  .  aw,  I  hope 
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I  may  add  without  offence,  portly  lady  who  has 
just  left  the  box." 

The  widow  here  fainted  and  was  carried  out  by 
seven  policemen  of  the  B  division  :  the  judges  and 
the  jury  put  their  hands  across  their  mouths. 
The  case  collapsed.  The  explanation  was  deemed 
satisfactory.  After  a  short  deliberation  the  jury 
awarded  a  farthing  damages  to  the  plaintiff.  At 
that  very  moment  she  was  being  restored  to  con- 
sciousness in  her  hotel  by  two  expert  nurses.  Thus 
terminated  in  the  court  the  now  famous  case  of 
Maria  Doogan  versus  Gustavus  Wilkins.  The 
Dublin  branches  of  the  Illustrated  Ketch  and  the 
Daily  Terror  issued  a  special  edition  with  photo- 
graphs, taken  during  the  day,  of  the  plaintiff  and 
the  defendant  on  the  same  page.  Nothing  else  was 
talked  of  in  the  city  or  the  suburbs  that  evening, 
and  the  Dalkey  telephone  exchange  had  to  take 
on  extra  hands. 

A  large  group  of  friends  and  admirers,  among 
whom  were  mamas  with  grown-up  daughters,  ac- 
companied Mr.  Wilkins  to  Westland  Row  station, 
and  with  weD-bred,  undemonstrative  decorum  gazed 
unutterable  admiration  at  the  victor  as  the  train  left. 
He  then  sank  half-exhausted  into  the  cushioned 
seat  of  the  first-class  compartment,  but  a  cloud 
o'er  spread  his  features — for  he  was  thinking  of 
home.  His  daughters  had  not  spoken  to  him  for 
weeks,  nor  did  they  appear  when  he  arrived,  but 
sullenly  kept  their  room.  But  another  greeted 
him — his  dead  wife's  eldest  sister,  a  tall,  bony, 
dog-fancying  lady,  ex-member  of  the  Alpine  Club, 
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encased  in  rigid  costume  tapering  below  into  half- 
gaiters.     Her   supercilious  pince-nez   and   metallic 


**  I  will  take  charge  oi  this  estaoksiunent " 

voice   suggested   Rule   Britannia.    But   what   dis- 
mayed  Gustavus   Wilkins   was — she  wore  no  hat. 
She  had  come  to  stay, 
"  Judkins/'  snapped  she  at  the  maid,  "  attend 
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to  that  fire,  and  retire."  She  towered  over  her 
victim,  poor  Gustavus,  with  a  phosphorescent  gleam 
of  teeth,  her  Hps  slowly  curving  into  a  sardonic 
smile  ;  she  drew  herself  higher  into  space  and — 
expressed  herself.  Gustavus  spoke  not ;  he  heard 
the  newsboys  shouting  out :  Illustrated  Ketch  and 
Daily  Terror ;  he  knew  what  they  contained,  and 
he  trembled  for  the  worst.  She  concluded,  laying 
a  bony  hand  flat  on  the  table :  "  Since  you  are 
incapable  of  looking  after  yourself,  I  will  take 
charge  of  this  establishment,  and  my  dear  nieces 
and  I  will  see  that  you  shall  never  again  go  un- 
attended to  town." 

This  bright  prospect  offered  no  charms  to  Mr. 
Wilkins.  He  resumed  his  great  coat  and  his  neck- 
shawl  and  went  out  into  the  night. 

Strychnine  ?  The  cliff  ?  The  beetling  promon- 
tory of  Bray  Head  ?  Oh  no.  Stockbrokers,  even 
when  driven  from  home,  do  none  of  these  things. 
Like  the  solid  business  man  that  he  was,  he  walked 
straight  down  to  the  Villa,  where  the  widow  had 
just  arrived. 

9|(  4:  4e  4(  * 

The  very  next  morning,  before  the  world  was  up 
except  a  few  devout  persons  going  to  Mass,  a  motor 
was  palpitating  in  front  of  the  church.  The  event 
was  just  over.  Why  did  Mrs.  Finnegan,  who  carried 
a  large  prayer-book,  not  believe  her  eyes  but  took 
out  her  specs  that  she  never  used  except  to  read 
the  Thirty  Days'  prayer  once  a  week  because  of  its 
small  print  ?  Why  did  she  turn  back  to  the  village 
and  thus  break  her  nine  Tuesdays,  though  seven  of 
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them  were  done  ?  Why  did  the  other  devout 
people  not  go  into  the  chapel  but  turn  around  and 
walk  quickly  and  break  into  a  trot,  while  one  of 
them  pulled  every  bell  at  every  door  in  the  street  ? 
The  inhabitants  thought  'twas  a  fire,  and  opened 
their  windows,  and  heard  the  most  stupendous  news 
that  ever  paralysed  any  community  !  That  morn- 
ing the  always  silent  passengers  by  trams  and 
trains  became  friendly  over  the  event.  Readers  of 
the  Freeman  and  the  Irish  Times,  the  Express  and 
the  Independent,  the  Catholic  Bulletin  and  the 
"  Gospel  for  the  Papuans,"  conversed  gaily,  for  the 
first  time  in  their  lives.  As  Jim  Hogan,  a  plumber, 
said  :  "  You'd  think  the  seventeenth  of  March  and 
the  twelfth  of  July  were  after  bein'  wiped  out  of 
Old  Moore's  Almanac  at  one  slap."  In  the  "  Very 
Latest "  column  of  the  morning  paper's  second 
edition,  left  vacant  for  the  winner  of  the  Derby, 
the  event  of  early  morning  in  Dalkey  was  chronicled 
immediately  after  the  racing  item.  The  papers 
went  off  like  hot  buns,  and  the  newsboys  in  their 
hurry  muddled  the  "  very  latest,"  and  some  of 
them  roared  :  "  The  widow  wins  by  a  nose.  Several 
outsiders  scratched." 

These  happenings  are  matters  of  pubHc  knowledge, 
but  it  is  not  generally  known  that  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Gustavus  Wilkins  while  waiting  for  tha  mail-boat 
in  the  Grand  Hotel,  Kingstown,  were  surrounded 
by  a  few  club-friends  of  the  stockbroker  who  drank 
their  healths.  Our  Gustavus  responded.  He  was 
no  speaker  except  of  dry  formulae  at  board  meetings 
when  he  expressed  himself  in  almost  algebraical 
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quantities.  But  his  "  conquest  "  was  no  algebraical 
quantity — I  don't  think.  Anyhow,  he  hemmed  and 
hawed,  and  said  "  Gentlemen,  for — aw — what  I 
have  received,  may  the  Lord  make  me  truly  thank- 
ful." 

And  thankful  he  should  be.  He  has  now  Hfe- 
long  protection,  not  only  against  draughts  in  the 
Dalkey  tram,  but  against  the  storms  and  stress  of 
life. 


The  Live  Wire  from  Yankee  Land 


HE  heads  of  the  firm  of 
Blitzencranz  &  Co.,  General 
Merchants,  Chicago,  were 
not  at  all  pleased  when 
Holt,  their  principal  tra- 
veller, was  peremptorily 
ordered  a  health  trip  to 
Europe  by  his  physician. 
Holt  himself  was  as  much 
taken  aback  as  his  employers,  for  his  salary  and 
liberal  commission  totted  up  a  tidy  yearly  income. 
But  even  the  wiriest  constitution  cannot  go  twenty 
years  without  a  holiday,  and  a  nervous  breakdown 
now  threatened  Holt.  It  was  not,  perhaps,  so 
much  the  physical  strain  of  travelling  thousands  of 
miles  quarterly  over  every  State  in  the  Union 
which  was  responsible  for  his  collapse,  as  mental 
activity  in  the  prosecution  of  his  calling.  Holt  was 
deservedly  known  by  his  fellow  Commercials  as 
the  Live  Wire.  He  knew  the  shortest  cuts  to  every- 
where, the  cheapest  hotels,  the  bad  marks,  the 
likely  failures  in  every  town  in  the  zone  of  his 
operations.  He  could  under-cut,  under-sell  his 
rivals,  and  he  followed  bad  debts  with  the  scent  of 
a  sleuth-hound.  Holt  couldn't  be  be't.  He  usually 
had  his  morning's  work  in  a  town  well  over  before 
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his  rivals  had  rested  after  a  long  journey,  and  was 
away  by  the  next  train  with  his  packages  of  samples. 
Holt  would  not  leave  a  shop  without  an  order.  He 
stuck  on  like  a  fly-bhster.  If  he  failed  in  one  line 
he  produced  another,  and  proved  with  convincing 
volubility  that  his  victim's  stock-in-trade  would 
be  sadly  incomplete  without  the  article  com- 
mended. 

So  when  Holt  fell  ill  the  daily  post-bag  of  Blitzen- 
cranz  &  Co.,  Chicago,  was  considerably  smaller, 
and  orders  ceased  to  come  in  from  his  trans- 
continental beat.  His  physician,  a  blunt,  honest 
man,  told  him  he  had  been  burning  the  candle  at 
both  ends,  and  might  immediately  make  his  will 
except  he  took  a  trip  to  Europe  with  a  rest  and 
change  of  scene.  But  the  prospect  of  living  with- 
out making  money  was  odious  to  Holt,  so  he  com- 
promised by  offering  his  services  for  a  European 
business  trip  to  the  great  Catholic  booksellers,  the 
Lonergans  of  Chicago,  who  wished  to  put  several 
recent  publications.  Sermons  and  Lives  of  Saints, 
on  the  English  and  Irish  markets. 

Of  spirituality  Holt  knew  absolutely  nothing,  or 
indeed  of  religion  of  any  kind.  He  had  never 
been  to  any  church,  nor  had  his  father  before  him, 
who  usually  spent  his  Sabbaths  chalking  out  prices 
of  wares  in  his  shop  on  the  verandah  floor  of  his 
suburban  cottage.  So  Lonergans'  manager  had  to 
take  Holt  in  hand  and  explain  the  market  to  him — 
who  were  likely  customers,  what  they  bought,  how 
their  customers  were  scattered  over  the  various 
States  of  America  and  what  particular  book  went 
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well  in  this  or  that  State.     This  information  was 
to  serve  him  in   Europe.     Holt   simply   absorbed 


The  Reverend  Mother  advanced  and  bowed  courteously 


the  directions,  for  to  him  a  nod  was  as  good  as  a 
lengthy  speech.  He  packed  his  samples  of  books, 
and  caught  the  steamer  for  Queenstown,  and  the 
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train  for  Dublin.  Needless  to  say,  he  decided  to 
begin  with  the  convents.  So  he  called  at  the  first 
he  met  not  far  from  the  station,  and,  being  shown 
in,  sent  up  his  card.  After  half  an  hour's  wait, 
during  which  Holt  had  examined  and  mentally 
priced  everything  in  the  room,  according  to  habit, 
the  door  opened  gently  and  the  tall,  pale,  calm- 
faced,  ascetic  and  dignified  Reverend  Mother 
entered,  accompanied  by  a  yoimger  sister,  tall  also 
and  spectacled.  The  Reverend  Mother  advanced 
and  bowed  courteously,  if  somewhat  stiffly,  to  our 
friend,  who  bowed,  too,  though  he  lost  no  time 
about  it. 

"  Wa'll,  Reverend  Mother,"  said  he,  in  strident 
tones  with  an  incisive  nasal  twang,  "I'm  Lonergans' 
representative  from  Chicawgo,  and  I've  come  to 
talk  biz."  Holding  up  a  book  in  his  hand  and 
displaying  its  title,  he  proceeded  along  the  lines 
laid  down  in  his  chief's  directions.  "  Anything 
doin'  in  the  mortification  line.  Reverend  Mother  ? 
This  is  the  best  brand — I  should  rather  say  the 
best  article  in  that  department ;  written  by  an 
expert :  he  has  intervood  the  best  authorities  on 
the  subject :  he's  got  on  the  inside  track  of  morti- 
fication, and  this  book  is  the  last  word  on  it.  Only 
one  dollar — four  shillings  and  two  pence  of  your 
money." 

The  Reverend  Mother  had  never  met  the  like  of 
Holt  before,  and,  accustomed  to  an  atmosphere  of 
silence  and  reverence,  felt  inwardly  shocked,  but 
simply  bowed  in  acquiescence,  and  examined  the 
proffered  book. 
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"  Have  you  a '  Life  of  the  Little  Flower '  ?  "  asked 
the  young  Sister,  a  B.A. 

"  Wy  yaas,  of  course  we  stock  the  '  Lil'le  Flar.' 
She's  holdin'  her  own  in  the  Eastern  States, 
but  is  rather  weak  in  Missouri  and  Illinois. 
Down  South,  St.  Rose  of  Lima  is  very  pop'lar. 
My  firm  is  sen'in'  down  the  smar'est  agent  we 
have  to  coun'er'ac'  that  influence  and  collar  the 
market. 

'*  I  have  also  an  advance  copy  of  a  sermon  book 
here  by  a  convert  to  the  Roman  Faith.  He  used 
to  be  a  Revivalist,  and  travelled  in  a  mission  van 
from  Frisco  to  Pennsylvania  many  a  time.  His 
sermons  are  the  crispest  and  up-to-datest  in  re- 
ligious literatoor.  Here,  for  example,  is  a  sermon 
on  Heaven ;  le'me  read  just  a  few  lines.  '  My 
brethren  ;  Eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  hath  ear  heard,' 
that's  the  text,  and  this  is  what  he  says  :  *  There 
are  many  buttiful  things  to  be  seen  on  this  earth. 
We  needn't  go  further  than  the  outskirts  of  Chicawgo. 
Lovely  mansions  flanked  by  verdant  lawns,  and 
gorgeous  wa'er  frontages,  and  in  the  distance 
waving  crops  of  golden  buckwheat :  choice  allot- 
ments of  virgin  soil  where  the  earth  smiles  in 
abundant  harvests.'  " 

"  Are  you  sure,"  quavered  the  young  sister,  "  it 
isn't  a  description  of  land  you  are  reading  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no,  not  at  all !  "  replied  Holt  "  this  is  a 
sermon  on  Heaven.  You  just  listen  :  *  Silent  woods 
of  the  choicest  timber,  umbrageous  and  fragrant, 
through  which  shoots  shafts  of  sunlight  on  the 
verdant    carpet    of    earth.      But,    my    brethren. 
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although  we  rightly  call  'Merka  God's  own  Country, 
yet  this  is  nothing  like  Heaven.' 

'*  Now,  Reverend  Mother,  isn't  that  just  fine  ? 

"  Now  his  second  point  is  this  :  '  Ear  hath  not 
heard,  my  brethren.  The  best  exponants  of  moosic 
in  Yurrup  have  been  along.  Paderewski  has  per- 
formed in  Chicawgo  :  bumper-houses ;  stan'in' 
room  only :  Botticelli,  the  soprano,  parelysed  com- 
merce during  the  operatic  season,  while  a  special 
street  car  had  to  be  chartered  to  carry  her  bouquets 
to  her  hotel.  See  the  power  of  moosic  and  song. 
Ear  hath  not  heard,  my  brethren.' 

"  Now,  Reverend  Mother,  have  you  any  sermons 
on  this  side  to  give  points  to  that  ?  " 

"  Most  assuredly  not,"  said  the  Reverend  Mother 
with  emphasis. 

"  But,"  chimed  in  the  young  Sister,  "is  that  the 
whole  sermon  on  Heaven  ?  " 

*'  Wy  cer'ainly  ;  you  see  if  he  went  any  longer 
the  congregation  would  look  at  their  watches  and 
click  'em  as  if  to  say  :  '  Now,  pastor,  don't  you 
work  in  no  long  oration  on  us.  We've  got  to 
catch  cars  and  trains  and  boats.  We've  got  your 
idea  on  Heaven  all  right.'  Do  you  follow  me. 
Reverend  Mother  ?  " 

But  the  Reverend  Mother  and  the  young  Sistei 
by  a  remarkable  coincidence  were  threatened  with 
a  simultaneous  sneeze  and  had  their  handkerchiefs 
to  their  faces.  When  this  momentary  interruption 
had  passed,  the  Reverend  Mother  asked  Holt  if  a 
little  book  of  Visits,  lately  written  by  one  of  the 
sisters,  would  sell  in  the  States. 
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*'  Visits !  "  replied  Holt.  *'  The  manager  of 
Lonergans'  tells  me  he's  fed  up  with  Visits  from  all 
Languages.  That  title  would  kill  your  book  in 
'Merka.  You  must  call  'em  Riddings ;  you  see 
they  like  short  pieces  to  read  at  their  Holy  Hour — 
isn't  that  the  term  ?  The  manager  explained  to 
me  that  Visits  are  all  the  same  length  ;  now  that's 
good  enough  for  you  in  Yurrup  who  have  time  to 
burn.  Our  time  is  precious.  The  shopman  or 
girl,  for  example,  from  the  store  goes  and  gets  a 
coun'er  lunch  and  bolts  it  inside  a  quar'er  of  an 
hour,  and  then  she  says  :  '  I  must  run  round  to 
St.  Anne's,  Madison  Avenoo,  and  do  my  Holy 
Hour.  She  has  nine  minutes,  or  five  minutes  to 
spare.  That's  the  Holy  Hour  in  'Merka.  Wa'al 
she  don't  want  no  Visits  ;  what  she  desiderates  is  a 
Ridding,  long  or  short,  to  fit  her  time.  You  take 
it  from  me,  Revern'  Mother,  Visits  won't  sell — we 
can't  give  'em  away  in  the  States. 

"  I've  got  another  book  here  called  '  Spiritual 
Exercises  on  the  Initiative  and  the  Illuminative 
Way.'  Must  say  it  beats  me.  The  manager  of 
Lonergans'  says  to  me  :  '  Holt,  do  you  know  the 
sub- way  toob  in  93rd  Street,  and  do  you  know  the 
lift  of  Smith's  fifty-two  storey  moon-blocker  in 
Croker  Square  ?  Well,  that's  the  difference  be- 
tween the  two  Ways,'  says  he,  giving  me  this 
book.  Only  half  a  dollar,  Revern'  Mother.  It 
includes  what,  I  gather,  is  a  time-table  for  the 
regulation  of  the  day  and  a  verification  of  the 
conscience,  and  a  balance-sheet  about  vice  and 
virtue.     Calf-binding — I  call  it  just  cute." 
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Another  simultaneous  sneeze  threatened  the 
Reverend  Mother  and  the  young  Sister,  this  time 
accompanied  by  a  fit  of  coughing  against  which 
they  struggled  bravely. 

"  Lest  I  forget  it,  Reverend  Mother,  my  firm 
stocks  Ai  statoos.  We  have  fine  ones  of  Sain' 
An'ony  and  Sain'  Gerard,  which  reminds  me. 
Father  Eusebius,  a  Sanfranciscan  father  from  Ohio, 
says  there's  no  saint  in  Heaven  as  powerful  as 
Sain'  An'ony.  He'll  find  anything,  he  says,  if 
you  pray  proper,  and  feed  some  hungry  person. 
Father  Eusebius  goes  about  giving  retreats,  and  sure 
as  he  does  he  tells  the  people  all  about  Sain'  An'ony, 
and  they  get  statoos  and  put  up  charity-boxes  to 
feed  the  poor,  for  Father  Eusebius  is  very  eloquent 
and  a  true-born  American,  and  he  knows  how  to 
speak  an'  he  gets  home  every  time.  Wa'al,  the 
Pastor  of  Falls  River,  a  very  simple  holy  old 
gen'leman,  invited  Father  Eusebius  the  Sanfrancis- 
can down  to  unveil  his  noo  statoo  and  preach,  for  he 
wanted  a  big  crowd  and  a  big  collection  to  pay 
exs.,  and  Father  Eusebius  was  his  man.  The 
church  was  packed.  Up  gets  Father  Eusebius  and 
the  Pastor  beside  the  statoo.  The  Pastor  pulled 
a  string,  and  off  came  the  veil.  Now  guess  what 
happened,  Reveren'  Mother.  You  give  it  up  ? 
Wa'al,  'twas  just  this.  It  was  a  statoo  of  Sain' 
Ger'rard  the  Redemptorists'  Saint,  and  Father 
Eusebius  the  Sanfranciscan  was  kind  of  disgusted. 
Says  he :  '  Now  look  here.  Pastor,  this  is  going  it 
too  strong.  I  came  here  to  unveil  a  statoo  of  Sain' 
An'ony  and  you  work  in  St.  Ger'rard  on  me.    This 
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isn't  a  square  thing.  I  tell  you  what,  Pastor/ 
says  he,  '  Sain'  Ger-rard  'ill  have  to  un'erstudy 
Sain'  An'ony  for  quite  a  while  afore  he  kin  equal 
him.  I  ain't  goin'  to  orate  none  to-day.'  And  he 
left  right  away. 

"  Wa'al,  Reveren'  Mother,  when  the  head  of  the 
Redemptorists,  a  little  old  grizzly  man,  with  a 
parchment  face  as  if  he  could  creep  through  a  black 
knot,  heard  what  had  happened,  he  near  dislocated 
his  jaw,  although  he  hadn't  been  known  to  laugh 
for  thirty  years." 

The  Reverend  Mot-her  and  the  young  B.A. 
Sister  took  refuge  no  longer  in  attempted  sneezes 
or  imitation  coughs,  and  had  to  dry  their  eyes  after 
several  hearty  laughs.  And  what's  more,  the 
Reverend  Mother  not  only  gave  an  order  to  Holt 
for  Lonergan  Brothers,  but  accepted  his  catalogue, 
and  encouraged  hun  by  profuse  expressions  of  good- 
will towards  his  well-known  firm. 

Holt  went  back  to  America  recuperated  in  mind 
and  body,  and  signed  on  as  traveller  to  Lonergan 
Brothers,  while  retaining  his  former  post  as  agent 
of  Blitzencranz,  Chicago.  He  had  not  forgotten 
their  interests  on  the  European  trip,  for  during  a 
flying  visit  to  the  London  Exhibition  he  happened 
in  with  a  turbaned  Oriental,  from  whom,  among 
other  Indian  items,  he  heard  of  the  awful  sleeping 
sickness  which  is  rampant  among  the  teeming 
population  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  and  which 
lulls  its  victims  in  lethargic  torpor  for  three  weeks 
at  a  time.  Holt's  commercial  instinct,  born  and 
bred  in  Yankeeland,  was  roused.     "  Are  you  out 
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for  a  deal,  friend,"  says  he  to  the  Oriental.  The 
turbaned  head  bowed  low  in  acquiescence.  '*  Then 
my  plan  is  this,"  whispered  Holt :   "  Take  the  first 


Are  you  out  for  a  deal,  friend  ?  "  says  he  to  the  Oriental 


boat  for  India.  Square  half  a  dozen  of  your  handy 
countrymen  and  extract  the  teeth  of  the  victims  of 
the  sleeping  sickness  and  send  me  a  big  consignment ; 
payment  on  delivery."  The  sombre  features  of 
Abdul    Kandi    brightened    like    a    blaze.     Large 
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packages  of  teeth  soon  came  addressed  to  Holt's 
firm  in  Chicago  ;  they  were  eventually  floated  on 
the  American  market  as  the  product  of  their  own 
factory,  and  have  driven  all  other  brands  of  false 
teeth  aside. 

As  representative  of  Lonergans'  and  Blitzen- 
cranz's,  Holt  is  indefatigable ;  never  allows  his 
packages  of  samples  to  get  mixed  ;  is  as  energetic  as 
ever,  and  has  added  new  claims  to  his  title  as  "  the 
Live  Wire  from  Yankeeland." 


The  Adventures  of  Black  Pudden 


Ir^K^--.^ 

J 1 

IMMY  CARROLL,  aged 
eleven,  Brodie's  Lane,  Dub- 
lin, went  by  the  name  of 
"  Black  Pudden,"  and  it 
was  neither  a  misnomer  nor 
a  libel.  It  described  him  to 
a  nicety — on  week  days ;  for 
on  Sundays  he  washed  him- 
>  self,  and  on  that  day  he  was 
White  Pudden  to  his  youthful  friends  and  ad- 
mirers. But  the  duplication  of  names  was  short- 
lived, and  he  lapsed  into  Black  Pudden  permanently, 
both  on  Sunday  and  Monday.  When  the  title  was 
first  conferred  on  him  by  a  budding  genius  of 
Brodie's  Lane,  Jimmy  resented  it  and  showed 
fight.  In  fact,  he  immediately  planted  down  on 
the  road  his  baby  sister,  Nanny,  whom  he  used  to 
nurse  about  the  streets,  and  challenged  his  reviler 
"  to  thry  it."  But  the  fortunes  of  war  were  un- 
favourable ;  so  with  swollen  cheek  and  nose  he 
resumed  the  screaming  Nanny — and  he  was  Black 
Pudden  ever  after. 

These  details  I  learned  one  Ash  Wednesday 
morning  from  a  group  of  ragged  urchins  in  a  vacant 
space  behind  the  church.  They  had  Pudden  in 
their  midst,  looking  shame-faced  and  criminal,  for 
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they  held  him  fast.  Poor,  wizen-faced,  dirty  little 
fellow  with  a  khaki  waistcoat  (on  which  shone  a 
soldier's  button)  under  his  long  coat,  which  had 
covered  various  respectable  frames  and  had  descended 
through  many  suburbs  before  it  came  to  Brodie's 
Lane  :  a  large  woollen  muffler  depended  down  to 
his  knees,  and  he  was  shuffling  to  save  his  hard 
little  encrusted  feet  from  being  trodden  on.  They 
were  the  usual  band  of  poor  children  of  the  lanes, 
big  ones  and  toddlers,  who  live  in  the  streets  late 
and  early,  and  look  on  the  House  of  God  as  a  place 
they  have  a  right  to  go  to  ;  and  where  they  do  not 
always  behave  themselves  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  sacristan,  or  the  worshippers.  They  are  usually 
in  evidence  on  the  most  solemn  occasions,  especially 
at  processions,  on  which,  above  all,  they  love  to 
feast  their  eyes.  Rigid  disciplinarians  on  each  other 
are  those  little  gamins  if  you  catch  them  just  after 
being  chased  out  of  the  chapel  for  want  of  decorum  : 
their  zeal  for  righteousness  breaks  forth  in  mutual 
accusations.  Well,  they  had  Black  Pudden  among 
them  on  Ash  Wednesday  morning,  and  his  accusers 
were  full  of  indignation  as  they  indicted  him  : 
"  He  got  the  ashes  in  three  churches  already, 
Father,  an'  we  cot  him  comin'  in  here  for  it  again." 
It  was  too  true.  Pudden' s  face  gave  ample  evidence 
of  this  new  crime  in  the  catalogue.  He  evidently 
hungered  for  reminders  that  he  was  dust,  for  his 
already  dirt-enamelled  physiognomy  bore  several 
greyish  blotches  which  the  rain  had  enlarged  and 
moistened  ;  and  he  hadn't  a  word  of  excuse,  but 
looked  abashed  and  frightened.     "  He  do  be  skippin' 
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the  stations,  too,  sir,"  said  one  of  his  apprehenders. 
But  Pudden  got  back  on  his  assailant,  for,  said  he : 
"  That  fella,  sir,  do  be  doin*  the  nine  Tuesdays  iv 
a  Wednesday."  If  you  want  to  know  more  about 
the  Ash  Wednesday  culprit,  then,  go  to  Brodie's 
Lane.  It  has  an  atmosphere  of  its  own,  quite 
distinct,  if  not  distingue.  You  may  not  see  the 
dramatis  personae  but  you  will  hear  voices  : — 

"  I'm  on  the  same  lobby  wid  ya,  Mrs.  Malone, 
for  two  year  an'  a  half,  an'  I'm  not  behouldin'  to 
ya  for  the  squeeze  of  a  blue  bag." 

"  I  have  me  own  dhrawbacks,  Mrs.  Minogue,  but 
/  didn't  wake  me  mother  in  porther.  We  did  it 
respectable,  ma'm." 

"  Oh,  let  ye  listen  to  her  talkin'  ;  sure  her  back 
teeth  is  fioatin'  in  X  at  the  present  minit." 

*'  Send  yer  oul  reprabate  of  a  husband  up  to  the 
Phanix  for  a  walk  in  the  fresh  air  to  get  the  dthregs 
o'  the  holidays  cut  iv  him,  Mrs.  Mulcahy." 

But  to  return  to  Pudden,  he  had  not  long  learned 
to  run  when  he  had  travelled  on  every  form  of 
vehicle  that  passed  on  the  street.  He  travelled 
free.  He  hung  on  behind.  In  this  somewhat  un- 
dignified attitude  he  first  visited  the  heart  of  the 
city — on  the  back  step  of  a  furniture  waggon.  He 
returned  home  on  various  trams — while  the  con- 
ductor was  collecting  fares  on  the  top.  When 
he  came  down,  Pudden  alighted  and  awaited 
another  tram  in  similar  circumstances.  His  pre- 
dilection for  funerals  was  intense.  At  an  early 
age  he  discovered  that  funerals  are  a  boon  to  the 
children  of  the  neighbourhood  where  they  happen, 
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for  hadn't  he  often  seen  bunches  of  tiny  heads 
looking  out  of  cabs  on  the  way  to  Glasnevin  ? 
For  the  poor  parents  who  attend  the  funeral  of  a 
neighbour  unite  respect  for  the  dead  with  a  little 
outing  for  the  children — the  cab  costs  the  same. 
Pudden  was  never  missing  from  any  funeral  within 
a  large  radius  of  Brodie' s  Lane.  Everybody  thought 
he  was  some  one  else's  child,  and  asked  no  questions. 
On  one  occasion  he  made  a  false  calculation.  He 
was  in  a  cab  packed  with  grown-ups  and  little  ones. 
The  men  smoked  ;  the  little  ones  looked  out  of  the 
windows.  The  silence  became  intense.  "  Poor 
woman,"  says  Pudden  referring  to  the  corpse. 
*'  Who  are  yeh  talkin'  about,  and  who  are  yeh  ?  " 
says  a  man,  taking  his  pipe  out  of  his  mouth 
with  one  hand  and  grabbing  Pudden' s  ear  with 
the  other.  "I'm  talking  about  the  corpse,"  says 
Pudden.  '*  Chuck  him  out,"  said  the  other  man. 
And  they  did  chuck  him  out,  just  as  they  passed 
Gogan's  of  Phibsboro.  Sure  the  corpse  was  a 
man  ! 

But  the  happiest  time  of  Pudden' s  Hfe  was  during 
the  strike  when  thousands  of  children  were  fed  by 
the  nuns.  Pshath  man,  he  grew  as  round  as  a 
football  with  free  feeding  on  the  best.  He  used  to 
be  first  at  the  table  at  George's  Hill  of  a  morning 
and  first  out  and  away  down  to  Strand  Street 
before  they  were  half  through  there ;  and  having 
again  absorbed  his  allotted  share  there,  he  was  away 
at  top  speed  to  the  Coombe,  where  his  pleading 
look  admitted  him  to  another  tuck-in.  He  was 
nearly   being   late,    though.    As   everyone   knows, 
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the  schools  are  there  called  after  various  saints 
whose  names  are  over  the  doors,  and  the  babes' 
school  is  called  after  the  Holy  Angels,  which  title 
has  passed  on  to  the  little  ones.  Says  Pudden,  who 
arrived  panting :  "  Are  the  Holy  Angels  afther 
their  cocoa  ?  "  "  They  are,"  says  another  late 
arrival,  who  was  listening  with  his  naked  ear  at 
the  keyhole,  '*  an'  I  hear  Sister  Angela  taichin' 
them  to  wipe  their  faces  with  their  bibs."  All  the 
same,  Pudden  got  his  grub,  as  he  called  it,  from  the 
good  sister. 

One  morning  Pudden  got  two  breakfasts  at 
George's  Hill  at  the  same  sittin'  down.  How  did 
he  manage  it  ?  says  someone.  Trust  Pudden.  He 
went  out  after  he  had  eaten  his  share  ;  then  washed 
his  face  and  came  back,  and  no  one  knew  him  for 
the  same  individual.  He  tried  it  on,  another  day, 
but  Johnny  Doyle,  of  Charles  Street,  a  Vincent  de 
Paul  man,  was  too  clever  for  him.  Johnny  collared 
him  by  the  muffler  and,  says  he  :  *'  Look  here  to 
me,  Pudden ;  is  your  stomach  elastic,  or  are 
your  legs  hollow,  or,  if  not,  what  happens  the 
food  you've  been  swallowin'  since  seven  o'clock 
this  mornin'  ?  You're  as  full  of  cocoa  as  a 
mop." 

Pudden  daren't  show  his  nose  in  George's  Hill 
after  that.  What's  worse,  his  heart  failed  him  the 
following  morning  when  he  heard  a  man  in  Brodie's 
Lane  saying  to  his  wife  :  "  Mary,  I'm  after  hearin' 
that  the  sthrike  is  over."  He  was  in  great  con- 
sternation. So  was  she.  "  Well,  Jack,"  says  she, 
*' we  must  be  resigned  to  the  wiU  of  God" — for 
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they  had  been  having  the  time  of  their  Hves  be- 
tween strike  pay,  and  ship  food,  and  the  children 
fed  by  the  nuns. 

Pudden  wasn't  friends  with  the  next  door  neigh- 
bours— some  kind  of  foreigners  whose  mainstay  had 
been  a  dancing  and  begging  bear  that  was  led 
round  the  streets  of  evenings,  and  added  to  his 
other  attainments  that  of  carrying  a  little  bucket 
in  his  mouth  for  coppers.  Pudden,  as  I've  said, 
wasn't  friends  with  this  family,  for  on  one  occasion 
during  the  absence  of  the  bear's  owner,  Blobben- 
spiel,  who  was  laid  up  in  Richmond  Street  Hospital, 
Pudden  tried  to  smuggle  out  the  bear,  leading  him 
by  the  chain  for  a  casual  ramble — not  forgetting 
the  bucket.  But  Madame  overtook  them  at  the 
corner  of  Francis  Street,  when  the  bear  had  only 
"  done  "  two  pubs. 

Jovial  company  always  welcomed  the  bear  on 
account  of  his  dancing  accomplishments,  and  it 
must  be  said  that  the  owners  of  the  shops  welcomed 
him  more  warmly  than  they  would  some  other 
collectors,  for  they  wouldn't  let  them  off  with 
coppers.  Pudden  was  not  friends  with  the  Blobben- 
spiels  from  that  out,  not  even  when  the  bear 
suddenly  took  sick  and  died.  The  bear  had  passed 
away  from  life,  but  not  from  Pudden' s  brain  ;  for 
one  evening  shortly  after  the  sad  event  Pudden 
didn't  go  out  but  stayed  in  over  the  few  embers  of 
fire  that  smouldered  in  the  grate.  Nanny,  his  little 
sister,  came  near  him — "  Go  away,  child,"  says  he. 
Chaps  bent  on  mischief  whistled  outside  the  door 
and  cried  out :   "  Pudden,  are  you  comin'  ?     We're 
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goin'  to  have  great  gas.  We're  after  collarin'  a 
sthray  ass.     You're  losin'  it." 

"  I  have  a  toothache,"  says  Pudden,  and  he 
wouldn't  go,  but  winked  ominously  at  one  of  them, 
known  as  Snuffler,  from  his  contempt  of  the  con- 
ventionalities when  in  company.  Off  the  band 
went,  but  Snuffler  skulked  behind.  He  was  soon 
joined  by  Pudden,  and  they  both  retired  to  an 
old  loft. 

When  the  poor  mother  found  herself  alone  in 
the  house — Nanny  was  asleep — she  buried  her  face 
in  her  apron  and  wept.  "  Everything  is  gone," 
said  she,  "  and  must  that  go,  too,  to  keep  a  bit  in 
the  mouths  of  the  childher  ?  "  And  she  rose  and 
opened  a  trunk  and  took  out  a  fine  coat  which  her 
poor  husband  used  to  wear  on  Sundays  long  ago 
before  the  lorry  crushed  the  life  out  of  him.  She 
unfolded  it,  and  spread  it  out  on  a  chair,  and  sat 
down  again  and  w^ept.  The  memory  of  earlier 
and  happier  years  came  back  to  her.  "  Oh, 
achraney,"  says  she,  "  it's  yourself  was  the  fine  man 
standin'  up  in  it ;  no  finer  man  went  into  Mass  of  a 
Sunday  at  St.  James's,  and  now  you're  in  the  cowld 
clay  in  Glasinevin.  To  think  it  has  to  go  aft  her 
his  boots  and  his  watch  and  everything  that  kem 
home  from  the  Morgue  to  me  the  night  he  was 
kilt !  "  And  she  did  not  replace  it,  but  folded  it 
as  her  tears  fell  on  it,  tied  it  with  twine  and  laid 
it  on  the  table.  Then,  taking  a  long  look  into  the 
empty  trunk,  says  she  :   "  All  is  gone  now." 

Quite  another  scene  was  taking  place  on  the  old 
loft.     Says  Pudden,  says  he  :    "  Snuffler,  are  you 
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game  ?  "  "  Is  it  me,  Pudden  ?  "  replied  that 
worthy,  with  an  offended  look,  for  he  had  had  the 
honour  of  being  up  before  His  Worship  at  Green 
Street  for  stealing  a  canary  from  a  local  cobbler 
and  substituting  a  yellow-hammer  in  its  place. 
Black  Pudden  was  satisfied  when  he  recalled  the 
credentials  of  Snuffler,  and  proceeded  to  unburden 
himself  in  sotto  voce  tones  of  a  plan  that  required 
Snuffler' 8  co-operation  and  loyalty.  The  latter  was 
all  attention  ;  never  moved  a  muscle  while  Pudden 
explained  how  the  skin  of  the  old  bear,  head  and 
all,  were  drying  in  Blobbenspiel's  outhouse ;  how 
nothing  would  be  easier  than  to  steal  it ;  how  he, 
Black  Pudden,  would  get  into  it ;  how  they  could 
pad  it  with  hay  to  make  it  life-Hke ;  how  a  piece 
of  whale-bone  would  make  the  tail  stick  out ;  how 
two  glass  marbles  would  go  for  eyes ;  how  he, 
Snuffler,  could  lead  him  by  the  chain — Pudden  had 
annexed  that  already,  likewise  the  little  bucket — 
and  how  they  could  both  make  money.  Snuffler 
never  moved,  the  genius  of  the  project  overawed 
him  :  it  was  too  magnificent  to  laugh  at  yet,  so  he 
simply  put  out  a  dirty  fist,  and  said  :  "  Lave  it 
there,  Pudden,"  and  neither  fist  was  the  dirtier  for 
contact  with  the  other.  "  Pudden,"  says  he, 
"  You're  the "  He  didn't  complete  the  sen- 
tence, but  said,  "  You're  himself,"  pointing  down- 
wards at  the  same  time. 

These  preliminary  compliments  being  over,  and 
gratefully  accepted  by  Pudden,  they  dug  each 
other  in  the  ribs,  and  roared  with  laughter.  Then 
Snuffler  got  an  old  rope,  adjusted  it  round  Pudden's 
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neck,  and  led  him  round  the  loft  as  Blobbenspiel 
used  to  lead  the  old  bear.  They  could  scarcely 
move,  through  the  thrills  of  merriment  that  con- 
vulsed them.  As  for  Pudden,  he  was  a  born  bear. 
Ever  since  he  began  to  toddle  he  had  followed  that 
celebrity  over  the  city  with  other  urchins  and 
carried  little  Nanny  too.  There  wasn't  an  attitude 
of  the  bear  that  he  didn't  know  by  heart. 

"  When  ?  "  says  Snuffler. 

"  Be  here  to-morrow  night,"  says  Pudden.  And 
when  that  same  hour  on  the  following  night  rang 
out  from  St.  Catherine's  it  isn't  two  human  beings 
you  saw  on  that  loft,  but  one — and  a  big  hairy 
monster  from  the  forest  standing  on  his  hind  legs — 
his  glassy  eyes  glinting  with  ferocity  and  his  blood- 
red  tongue — a  bit  of  Nanny's  flannel — and  his 
flapping  ears  and  springing  tail.  "  On  with  the 
chain  now,"  says  the  wild  beast  in  tones  somewhat 
muffled  in  hair  and  hay,  "  and  if  we  don't  feck  the 
makes  I'm  not  Pudden  and  you're  not  Snuffler." 
Getting  down  the  loft  ladder  was  no  easy  matter. 
"  Bad  luck  from  you,  g^i  off  me  tail,"  says  the  wild 
beast  of  the  forest.  It's  only  the  first  step  that 
costs,  and  before  the  bear  and  his  keeper  had  got 
twenty  yards  they  felt  they  were  on  the  road  to 
fortune,  for  dogs  and  women  and  children  got  out 
of  their  way.  A  neighbour's  cat  that  had  kittens 
on  the  top  storey  of  the  old  tower  of  St.  Audeon's 
was  just  going  out  for  a  ramble  when  she  saw  the 
monster  and  his  keeper  issuing  forth.  What  did 
she  do  ?  Did  she  go  on  ?  No.  Maternal  interests 
rankled  in  her  bosom,  and  she  turned  back  and 
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sprang  into  the  tower  off  the  old  wall ;  jumped  on 
the  ladder,  then  on  to  a  loft,  then  crawled  up  the 
water-pipe  and  then  in  to  her  kittens.  Had  she 
an  ounce  of  logic — what  feminine  has  ? — she  would 
have  known  that  no  mortal  bear  could  climb  up 


Snuffler  and  the  Bear  went  on  their  way 

to  her  kittens.  When  she  had  seen  that  they  were 
safe  she  went  over  to  the  window,  119  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  road,  and  watched  further  develop- 
ments. But  the  event  is  to  her  credit,  and  shows 
it  isn't  fair  to  the  species  to  call  opera-singers  and 
other  ladies  "  cats." 
Snuffler  and  the  bear  went  on  their  way,  and  the 
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bear  did  a  few  steps  on  the  flags  in  front  of  a  pub  ; 
then  he  was  led  by  his  keeper  into  the  shop,  and  the 
half-boozy  occupants — who  very  likely  saw  twenty 
bears  instead  of  one — rolled  the  coppers  into  the 
little  bucket  in  the  bear's  mouth.  He  ambled  out 
again,  and  way  was  made  for  him  by  shrieking 
children  who  kept  at  a  safe  distance.  It  was  a 
triumphal  march.  Snuffler  kept  emptying  the 
bucket  of  coppers  which  he  stowed  away  in  his 
illimitable  pockets — for  it's  his  father's  cut-down 
pants  he  was  wearing.  Ah,  but  there's  always  a 
fly  in  the  amber  of  life.  Prosperity  turns  all  our 
heads.  As  the  two  turned  into  Bride  Street  they 
passed  a  big  policeman  at  the  corner.  He  was 
near  his  pension  and  had  bunions,  and  was  given  a 
quiet  beat  in  this  locality  leading  on  to  the  more 
populous  parts  where  the  bear  was  bent  for.  As 
the  two  passed  near  the  bobby,  says  the  bear  in 
gurgling  tones :  "  Twig  the  cop  7  "  at  which 
Snufller  laughed.  This  set  iiiZ  thinking.  It 
aroused  his  suspicions.  He  looked  after  them.  He 
had  never  seen  a  bear  in  the  Zoo  with  its  tail  cocked. 
The  mystery  thickened  when  the  bear  sneezed  and 
then  drew  his  paw  across  his  snout  as  an  urchin 
would  draw  his  glazed  cuff  in  a  like  emergency. 
iiiZ  said, ''  That's  the  act  of  a  Christian  and  not  of 
a  bear."  He  started  walking  after  the  two  ;  they 
increased  their  speed.  So  did  he  in  spite  of  his 
seventeen  stone  and  his  bunions. 

"  We're  diddled,"  says  the  bear — "  take  the 
bucket  and  we'll  run  for  it."  Snuffler  snatched  the 
bucket  and  disappeared  into  a  dark  hall,  and  the 
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bear,  chain  and  all,  started  to  run.  So  did  iiiZ. 
Here  words  fail  to  describe  the  pursuit.  Go  round 
and  interrogate  eye-witnesses  how  there  was  bedlam 
in  the  street — how  Dan  Carty's  cab-horse  let  a 
whole  maum  of  oats  fall  unchewed  out  of  his 
mouth  and  ran,  car  and  all,  till  his  eyes  became  as 


And  the  Bear  started  to  run,  so  did  iiiZ 

big  as  lemonade  bottles — how  Mrs.  Hogan  fell  in  a 
heap  and  lost  her  conscience  as  an  eye-witness 
avers — how  the  cobbler's  bull-terrier,  whose  mouth 
knew  the  taste  of  every  dog's  blood  that  dared  to 
pass  the  door,  got  a  fit  of  the  shivers.  The  bear 
thought  of  none  of  these  things,  and  with  open  mouth 
and  lolling  tongue  and  gleaming  teeth  and  cocked 
tail  and  dangling  chain  he  faced  for  liberty.  On 
came  iiiZ  like  fate,  blowing  his  whistle  as  well  as 
he  could  and  wielding  his  baton.    The  chain  got 
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between  the  bear's  legs,  and  he  proceeded  to  buck- 
jump  Hke  a  kangaroo.  Half  the  town  was  behind 
iiiZ — not  one  before  him.  They  might  throw 
bricks  at  the  police,  but  they  won't  deny  them  the 
honour  of  grappling  with  danger.  As  the  bear  was 
turning  the  corner,  making  a  drive  for  the  Coombe, 
the  chain  tripped  him  and  he  fell  head  foremost 
on  the  road.  A  scene  ensued,  which  has  no  parallel 
in  modern  history.  Several  other  bobbies,  attracted 
by  the  whistle  of  iiiZ  arrived  from  where  they 
were  guarding  the  rere  entrance  of  a  hotel.  The 
crowd  roared  and  surged  around  at  a  respectful 
distance,  and  the  police  beat  in  the  bear's  head — 
Pudden  had  made  a  ball  of  himself  inside — and 
in  the  scrimmage  one  dirty  hand  protruded.  The 
jaw  of  that  wild-eyed  multitude  collectively  dropped; 
there  was  temporary  paralysis  on  the  crowd,  im- 
mediately followed  by  a  simultaneous  yell :  "  He's 
devoured  a  child !  pull  him  out — pull  him  out." 
Several  pairs  of  policemen's  hands  gripped  the  arm 
of  the  victim  and  nearly  pulled  it  out  of  him  ; 
people  turned  away  in  horror  and  spat  out ;  women 
fainted,  others  cried  out :  "  May  the  Lord  help 
the  mother  that  owns  him." 

While  this  awful  event  was  unrolling  itself  in 
Bride  Street  something  else  happened  in  Brodie's 
Lane.  A  coal-porter  was  returning  home  from 
work  and  he  met  Blobbenspiel.  "  Fm  glad  to  see 
that  your  bear  is  well  again  an'  able  to  go  about 
keepin'  the  roof  over  yeer  head,"  says  he  to  Blobben- 
spiel. Arra,  man,  it  nearly  knocked  him  out  of  his 
standin'. 
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"  My  bear  ?  "  says  Blobbenspiel,  "he's  dead  an' 
skinned  a  week  ago."  "  Don't  be  coddin'  me," 
says  the  coal-porter,  "  didn't  I  meet  him  down  near 
the  Coombe  and  his  little  bucket  half  full  of  coppers 
and  a  boy  drivin'  him."  A  thought  suddenly 
flashed  across  Blobbenspiel' s  mind  ;  he  remembered 
Pudden's  attempt  to  steal  out  the  bear  when  he 
was  away  sick  at  the  Richmond.  He  rushed  into 
his  house  and  out  to  the  shed  and  he  saw  the  whole 
situation.  Down  the  street  he  tore,  knocking  sparks 
out  of  the  flags,  up  lanes,  down  alleys,  and  short 
cuts  until  he  came  to  the  swaying,  screaming, 
shouting  crowd  in  Bride  Street,  as  the  police  were 
extracting  Pudden  from  the  depths  of  the  bear. 
Blobbenspiel,  being  an  acrobat,  sprang  up  on  a 
big  Guinness  man's  back  yellin'  out :  "he's  mine, 
he's  mine."  But  the  Guinness  man  gave  him  a 
father  of  a  paulthogue.  "  Don't  be  makin'  a 
ladder  of  me,"  says  he.  When  Pudden  was  rescued, 
whole  and  entire,  from  his  perilous  situation  a 
cheer  was  sent  up  for  the  police,  and  the  whole 
crowd  wanted  to  kiss  Pudden  for  his  mother,  so 
overjoyed  were  they  at  his  rescue,  when  in  crawled 
Blobbenspiel  through  the  people's  legs,  crying  out : 
"  That's  the  skin  of  my  bear ;  he  shtole  it,"  and 
the  half-mad  foreigner  tore  out  fistfuls  of  hay  and 
rags  in  testimony  of  the  fraud.  "  That  scoundrel 
shtole  it,"  says  he  to  the  police,  gesticulating 
wildly  and  blaspheming  like  a  pound  o'  sulphur. 
The  police  were  flabbergasted  ;  the  multitude  was 
puzzled ;  Pudden  discreetly  got  lost  in  the  crowd 
who  eventually  comprehended  the  situation,  and 
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then  they  nearly  had  a  fit  with  laughing.  The 
police  turned  and  silently  left ;  the  rabble  was 
writhing  with  merriment ;  they  felt  that  Pudden 
had  eclipsed  anything  they  had  ever  heard  in 
Mount  joy,  where  the  half  of  them  had  spent  various 
periods.  But  they  gave  Blobbenspiel  a  royal  send- 
home.  He  took  up  the  skin  of  his  bear,  battered 
head  and  all,  and  threw  it  over  his  shoulder,  from 
which  the  head  hung  and  the  open  mouth  and 
gleaming  teeth  and  red  tongue — Nanny's  flannel ; 
and  one  eye  missing  gave  the  impression  to  the 
following  crowd  that  the  bear  was  alive  and  was 
winking  at  the  whole  situation.  And  the  crowd, 
to  give  vent  to  their  joy,  fearin'  they'd  bust,  sang 
with  great  zest : — 

"  It's  a  long  way  to  Tipperary, 
It's  a  long,  long  way  tew  gow," 

while  the  fuming  Blobbenspiel  trudged  home 
beneath  his  load. 

Snuffler  and  Black  Pudden  kept  up  a  wireless 
communication  for  some  time  from  their  hiding 
places  and,  when  the  coast  was  clear,  emerged. 
They  indulged  in  no  demonstration  of  joy — they 
were  too  knowing  for  that ;  but  Snuffler  struck  his 
pockets  which  were  filled  with  coppers,  and  their 
jingling  produced  most  exhilarating  music.  They 
went  by  devious  routes  towards  Brodie's  Lane, 
where  the  poor  mother,  half  distracted  at  the  late- 
ness of  the  hour,  and  Nanny  in  her  night  apparel, 
and  the  cat  awaited  them. 

"  You    needn't    pawn    me    father's    coat    now. 
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mother,"  says  Pudden,  as  they  displayed  their 
wealth.  The  poor  mother,  suspecting  robbery, 
got  white.  "  It's  all  right,  mother,  'twas  got 
honest."  Even  at  the  risk  of  being  blackened  by 
Pudden' s  cork-burnt  nose,  to  help  his  likeness  to  a 
bear,  she  gave  him  a  kiss,  and  said,  **  Jimmy,  you're 
me  jewel  iv  a  boy  "  ;  and  with  tears  in  her  eyes 
she  took  the  coat  out  of  the  parcel  and  replaced  it 
in  the  box.  'Twasn't  long  till  the  fragrance  of 
frying  sausages  ascended  in  that  house  in  Brodie's 
Lane  and  filled  the  nostrils  of  Blobbenspiel  who 
was  glaring  down  from  his  back  window  at  the 
perpetrators  of  what  he  deemed  the  vilest  trick 
in  the  records  of  villainy.  Snuffler  came  to  the 
kitchen  window,  put  his  thumb  on  his  nose  and 
extended  his  hand  in  the  shape  of  a  fan  in  the 
direction  of  the  gesticulating  Blobbenspiel ;  nor 
did  Black  Pudden,  as  he  nursed  the  crowing  Nanny 
eating  a  sugarstick,  improve  Blobbenspiel' s  temper 
when  he  looked  out  and  cried  in  irritating  tones  : 
"  Hould  that  fella." 


A   Bolt  from  the  Blue 


f?OHN  BUTTERLY  beamed 
with  good  humour,  as  a 
successful  cattle  trader 
«  ought  to  beam,  when  he 
11  had  just  arrived  on  a  visit 
to  his  brother's  family  from 
the  smoke  and  business 
worries  of  Manchester. 
Whether  it  was  the 
gorgeous  scenery  of  the  Golden  Vale  just  gleaming 
into  spring,  or  the  happy  faces  of  his  pretty  nieces 
and  manly  nephews,  or  the  air  from  the  Galtees 
that  made  his  blood  tingle  we  need  not  inquire. 
Most  likely  it  was  all  these  together,  and  the  pro- 
spect of  delightful  evenings  among  those  he  loved 
most  on  this  earth.  For  they  had  much  to  tell 
him,  and  he  had  many  interesting  things  to  tell 
them  about  English  life  and  his  experiences  here 
and  there  in  city  and  country,  his  business  having 
brought  him  into  contact  with  all  sorts  and  con- 
ditions of  people.  So  when  the  early  spring  evening 
closed  down  on  hill  and  dale,  and  the  large  lamp 
with  the  green  shade  was  lit,  and  the  family  drew 
round  the  fire,  the  genial  uncle  let  himself  go,  and 
put  up  good-humouredly  with  the  various  cross- 
heckling  questions  about  the  ins  and  outs  of  his 
memoirs. 

62 
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"  As  I  came  down  in  the  train  from  Dublin," 
said  he,  **  I  opened  my  packet  of  newspapers — for 
I  was  too  ill  to  do  so  on  the  boat  crossing — and  I 
had  a  comfortable  read.  I  get  a  monthly  paper 
from  dear  Sister  Brendan,  whom  you've  all  heard 
me  speak  about :  she  used  to  go  to  school  in  the 
Glen  with  your  father  and  myself  long,  long  ago, 
but  is  now  on  the  Chinese  Mission.  God  be  with 
old  times  !  Well,  she  sends  me  a  paper  regularly, 
and  one  item  I  must  say  amused  me.  It  was  an 
account  of  a  silver  jubilee  presentation  to  a  priest, 
who  is  also  out  there  in  China,  and  looks  after  a 
small  European  congregation  in  Yang-See : 

"  The  poor  man — may  God  bless  him,  for  if  ever 
there  was  a  saint  on  earth,  he  is  one.  He  thinks 
of  nothing  but  the  welfare  of  his  flock,  and  woe 
betide  anyone  that  comes  between  him  and  his 
duty.  He  wouldn't  swerve  to  the  right  or  left  for 
king  or  peasant  or  budge  one  inch  to  please  anybody 
if  he  thought  that  he  was  right. 

**  I  said  to  myself  in  the  train  that  I'd  tell 
you  about  him,  and  I'll  tell  you  the  whole  truth, 
too,  although,  as  you  all  know,  I'm  a  spoiled 
lawyer,  and,  even  if  I  have  dabbled  in  journalism  in 
my  time,  don't  imagine  I'm  drawing  the  long  bow." 

The  delighted  family  circle  drew  in  their  chairs 
and  were  all  attention. 

'*  To  begin  at  the  beginning,"  said  the  uncle, 
**  Father  Josue  Sands,  about  whom  I  am  going  to 
tell  you,  had  a  severe  stamp  of  countenance,  which 
spoke  of  a  long  line  of  rigid  ancestors.  As  you 
gazed   upon   him   you   unconsciously   recalled   the 
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figure-head  of  a  vessel,  its  features  set  against  all 
weathers  and  unchangeable  in  sunshine  or  storm. 
He  was  charitable  and  self-sacrificing  and  kind  to 
the  erring ;  and  in  his  advice  and  admonition  he 
invariably  chose  the  severest  and  most  exacting 
view.  But  how  could  it  be  otherwise  with  the 
Rev.  Father,  since  his  babyhood  and  youth  were 
passed  in  an  atmosphere  of  Old  Testament  rigour. 
Indeed,  figuratively  speaking,  the  thunders  of 
Sinai  rolled  round  his  cradle,  and  his  very  name, 
*  Josue,'  recalled  the  battles  of  the  Lord.  His 
brothers  and  sisters  bore  Biblical  names  also 
sonorous  and  solemn,  whose  very  mention  froze 
frivolity  and  checked  the  sprightly  spirits  of  child- 
hood. They  heard  nothing  but  what  was  good  by 
their  Puritan  fireside,  saw  nothing  but  what  was 
exemplary,  yet  their  faces,  even  as  little  children, 
were  set  in  an  iron  mould,  and  life  for  them  wore 
sombre  tints.  Parental  love  and  care  were  lavished 
on  them,  and  they  were  taught  from  the  time  they 
could  toddle  to  bring  large  slices  of  bread  to  the 
poor  supplicants  at  their  door. 

"  For  little  Josue  and  his  brothers  and  sisters 
Sunday  was  a  solemn  day,  broken  only  by  Divine 
service  in  the  local  kirk,  from  whose  bare  walls 
all  decoration  was  banned  as  a  thing  accursed. 
The  lot  of  the  reprobate  and  the  lightnings  of 
retributive  justice  were  the  unvaried  theme  of  the 
preacher's  sermons.  Home  from  the  church  the 
little  group  used  to  be  marched  in  silence  before 
their  parents,  looking  neither  to  the  right  nor  the 
left    at   the   romps   of  ungodly  children,   for  the 
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stern  voice  of  their  father  would  administer  swift 
reproof. 

Such  was  Josue  Sands'  early  home,  and  when  in 
after  years  he,  after  much  mental  struggle,  became 
Father  Sands,  and  pastor  of  a  populous  parish  in 
Manchester,  he  still  bore  the  stamp  of  his  early 
training,  in  spite  of  his  collegiate  course,  passed 
among  jovial  Irish  youths,  who  used  to  banter  him 
on  his  strictness  and  his  undeviating  rectitude. 
Indeed,  his  uncompromising  attitude  of  mind 
followed  him  through  life,  in  all  departments  of  his 
Apostolic  duty.  Amusements  on  Sunday  he  would 
never  tolerate,  and  opposed  the  opening  of  gardens 
and  museums  in  letters  to  the  papers,  for  he  wielded 
a  ready  and  trenchant  pen.  Young  people  of 
both  sexes  bent  on  a  dance  in  the  local  hall, 
found  it  necessary  in  the  interests  of  success  to  keep 
a  watch  on  Father  Josue's  movements,  or  they 
would  certainly  feel  the  smart  of  his  cane.  They, 
however,  usually  took  the  double  precaution  of 
enlisting  the  chivalrous  sympathy  of  Father  Josue's 
handy-man,  Michael,  who  acted  as  gardener,  sacris- 
tan, and  general  factotum.  He  knew  his  master's 
ways  thoroughly,  and  was  forewarned  by  him  where 
he  might  be  found  in  case  of  a  sick-call.  So  Michael 
kept  the  bouchals  and  colleens  posted  as  to  Father 
Josue's  whereabouts  any  particular  evening  when 
jollification  was  the  objective. 

One  Sunday  Father  Josue  turned  up  unexpectedly 
while  a  dance  was  proceeding  merrily  in  the  corner 
of  the  suburban  park.  A  blind  fiddler,  who  had 
come  to  England  to  a  musical  folk-lore  competition. 
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was  working  his  bow  like  the  piston  of  a  threshing 
machine.  On  Father  Josue's  appearance  the 
dancers  fled,  leaving  the  fiddler  hard  at  work  on  a 
tune  for  a  three-hand  reel.  Father  Josue,  disgusted 
at  this  breach  of  Sabbath  observance,  rushed  up  to 
the  energetic  but  stone-blind  executant,  took  him 
by  the  arm  and  said,  *  My  man,  do  you  know  the 
Decalogue  ?  '  The  fiddler  stopped  his  playing, 
and  said,  after  a  moment's  reflection,  '  I  forget  it, 
but  if  you  whistle  a  few  bars  of  it  I  may  remember 
it.' 

"  But  if  there  was  one  vice  that  he  loathed  in 
the  depths  of  his  soul,  it  was  horse-racing.  It  is 
simply  trifling  with  speech  to  call  it  his  pet  aversion 
— it  was  his  abomination.  In  his  Sunday  sermons 
he  pictured  the  gambler's  fate  in  lurid  colours,  and 
drew  from  his  varied  experiences  instances  of  the 
relentlessness  of  this  vice,  which  dogs  the  victim  to 
his  doom.  He  told,  for  example,  of  how  when 
once  passing  through  the  jail  grounds,  he  suddenly 
came  on  two  old  prisoners,  who  had  been  once 
well-known  patrons  of  the  Turf,  and  they  were  in 
a  state  of  wild  excitement  as  they  watched  two 
worms  crossing  the  path,  on  both  of  which  plugs 
of  tobacco  were  staked  by  the  ancient  reprobates." 

This  recital  caused  a  ripple  of  merriment  among 
the  congregation,  which  Father  Josue  sternly 
repressed. 

*'  We  were  not  surprised  that  a  special  soubriquet 
was  coined  to  express  his  qualities  of  soul,  and  he 
went  by  the  name  of  the  *  Scotchbyterian  Priest.' 
He  had  set  his  soul  to  purge  his  parish  of  the  racing 
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mania,  and  on  this  he  focussed  his  utmost  zeal 
and  energy.  Nevertheless  he  still  saw  wasted 
youths  and  even  ladies  calling  at  the  gambling 
shops  on  the  eve  of  races.  He  saw  the  anxious 
crowds  waiting  the  result  of  a  big  event  in  the  streets, 
and  when  the  numbers  went  up,  the  dismay  and 
despair  of  the  disappointed  ones  racked  his  sym- 
pathetic soul. 

"  If  there  was  one  man  in  the  world  the  sight 
of  whom  almost  sickened  Father  Josue's  soul,  it 
was  an  individual  generally  known  to  the  racing 
fraternity  and  public  as  the  *  General.'  He  was 
the  sun  of  the  planetary  system  of  gambling 
scoundreHsm  in  Manchester,  and  had  risen  to 
fortune  and  doubtful  fame  by  his  winnings  on  the 
course,  and  indeed  off  it,  for  he  conducted  a  flourish- 
ing betting  shop  in  the  most  populous  part  of  the 
city.  It  was  no  miss  to  call  this  gaudily-attired 
individual  the  *  General,'  for  he  commanded  quite 
an  army  of  shabby-genteel  humanity,  who  lived 
on  his  crusts.  This  worthy  advertised  himself  in 
flaunting  posters  as  the  '  leviathan  of  the  Turf,' 
*  the  most  liberal  giver  of  odds  in  the  Empire,' 
'  the  only  reliable  Tipster  in  England,'  and  as 
moths  flit  round  a  light,  the  public  rallied  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  General's  shop,  and  usually 
got  their  wings  singed  to  the  verge  of  destruction. 

'*  At  this  juncture  a  long-cherished  project  of 
Father  Josue's  came  to  maturity — he  determined  to 
found  a  periodical  devoted  mainly  to  the  suppression 
of  gambling.  The  idea  was  blighted  by  the  Bishop 
of  the  diocese,  who  at  length  consented  on  con- 
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dition  that  a  gentleman  of  the  congregation  would 
take  charge  of  the  business  side  of  the  concern,  for, 
said  his  lordship,  '  great  zeal  and  attention  to 
detail  seldom  inhabit  the  same  cranium.' 

"  Father  Josue  and  his  manager  quickly  set  to 
work  and  borrowed  money  for  the  initial  expenditure 
from  the  well-known  Hebrew  firm  of  Hohenshtickler 
and  Co.,  who,  although  they  asked  a  rather  stiff 
percentage,  were  most  accommodating  and  urbane. 
Very  soon  after,  the  first  number  of  the  Sword  of 
Sion  appeared,  for  this  was  the  belligerent  title  of 
the  new  periodical. 

"  Father  Josue  was  full  of  his  venture,  and 
might  be  seen  with  flying  coat-tails  attending  to 
the  spread  of  the  magazine,  interviewing  newsagents, 
and  engaged  in  animated  conversation  with  seedy- 
looking  persons,  known  as  touts,  who  procure  ad- 
vertisements on  commission.  It  goes  without  saying 
that  the  first  issue  went  like  hot  buns,  for  the  con- 
gregation had  been  worked  up  to  a  white  heat  of 
expectancy  by  Father  Josue' s  contagious  zeal  and 
sandwichmen,  and  had  enlightenments  on  the 
intelligences  of  non-churchgoers  and  the  general 
public.  Nevertheless,  the  supply  surpassed  the 
demand  by  some  thousands,  which  were  carefully 
packed  in  the  sacristy,  in  view  of  a  possible  run  on 
them  when  the  anti-gambling  movement  spread. 

Week  after  week  Father  Josue  raked  the  enemy's 
ranks  with  grape-shot,  for  the  simile  alone  describes 
the  force  of  his  articles.  He  dismantled  the  out- 
works, so  to  speak,  and  poured  streams  of  lead  into 
the  fortress.     Advertisements  rolled  in,  for  the  touts 
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were  active,  and  earned  their  commission  with 
commendable  energy. 

"  It  was,  however,  with  some  alarm  that  Father 
Josue  noticed  that  piles  of  his  periodical  accumulated 
in  the  newsvendors'  stalls,  while  trashy,  sensational 
booklets  were  snapped  up  and  actually  devoured. 
In  his  pastoral  visit  to  Mrs.  Doran,  a  respected 
and  comfortable  parishioner,  he  unburdened  his 
anxiety,  but  her  consolation  was  scanty.  Said 
she  :  *  Wisha,  Father,  what  the  girls  want  in  books 
nowadays  is  love,  and  not  brimstone.  Come  in 
here,  Molly,'  said  she,  and  in  came  her  daughter 
from  the  next  room,  looking  ashamed  in  the  priest's 
presence,  for  her  toilet  was  incomplete,  and,  in 
fact,  her  hair  in  papers. 

**  *  Where  is  Father  Josue's  periodical.  The 
Sword  of  Sion  ?  Have  you  read  it  yet  ?  '  This 
Mrs.  Doran  said  to  disguise  her  own  want  of  ac- 
quaintance with  its  contents. 

"  '  No,  mother,'  replied  Molly. 

"  '  Will  you  kindly  get  it  for  me,'  said  Father 
Josue,  '  I  wish  to  point  out  some  strong  passages 
in  my  article  on  bookmaking.' 

**  Molly  looked  confused,  and  blushed,  and  re- 
turned in  a  moment  with  only  half  the  periodical. 
'  Where's  the  rest  of  it  ?  '  cried  her  mother,  angrily. 
The  girl  hesitated,  but  the  mother  insisted.  '  I 
made  curl  papers  of  it,  mother,'  confessed  poor 
Molly. 

"  This  was  a  sad  blow  for  poor  Father  Josue, 
who  had  spent  many  laborious  hours  on  those 
eloquent  and  convincing  articles. 
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"  His  interviews  with  the  news  vendors  were 
decidedly  depressing,  for  they  viewed  the  subject, 
not  through  the  coloured  glasses  of  the  enthusiast, 
but  through  the  clear  medium  of  worldly  experience. 
One  said :  '  Your  reverence,  what  the  popular 
reader  wants  is  blood,  murder,  and  elopements ; 
hangings  and  highway  robberies.  Then  you  must 
put  in  photographs  of  the  people  who  figure  in 
these  events  and  pictures  of  the  houses  they  live 
in.  The  cinematograph  is  ruining  the  public  taste. 
It  gives  them  whole  tragedies  and  comedies  in 
tabloid  form.  The  cinema  picks  the  eyes  out  of  a 
novel  and  only  gives  the  main  events  it  records, 
and  so  the  general  reader  won't  wade  through  a 
long  story  any  more.' 

"  Another  of  the  news-distributing  tribe  was 
more  candid,  and  told  Father  Josue  that  the  people 
said  it  was  bad  enough  to  have  to  listen  to  sermons 
in  church  without  having  them  for  breakfast, 
dinner  and  tea,  in  your  periodical.  '  Father,' 
continued  he,  '  you'll  have  to  put  a  lot  of  sugar 
round  those  strong  pills  you're  giving  them  in  the 
Sword,  especially  the  articles  against  racing.  The 
bookies  are  very  strong  in  this  city,  and  are  good 
subscribers  to  the  church,  and  I  hear  your  denuncia- 
tions of  gambling  are  touching  them  on  the  raw. 
They'll  have  their  knife  in  you  for  sure.' 

"  Whatever  was  the  cause  of  it,  the  circulation 
of  the  Sword  of  Sion  was  very  sluggish,  and  Father 
Josue  was  both  amazed  and  disappointed.  To 
counterbalance  the  apathy  of  subscribers  he  took 
a  deep  interest  in  the  business  side  of  the  magazine, 
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and  lost  no  opportunity  of  getting  a  helpful  '  ad.* 
In  fact,  he  let  himself  out,  so  to  speak,  in  compart- 
ments to  various  advertisers,  getting  boots  from 
one,  hats  from  another,  clothes  from  a  third, 
shirting  from  a  fourth,  and  so  on.  Indeed,  he  went 
so  far  as  to  give  little  orders  here  and  there  for 
domestic  articles,  for  which  he  had  no  use  whatever, 
in  order  to  oil  the  way  to  the  graces  of  a  prospective 
advertiser.  In  other  words,  he  believed  in  casting 
the  sprat  to  catch  the  salmon. 

*'  It  must  be  said  the  particular  groove  of  com- 
mercial life  in  which  Father  Josue  found  himself 
moving  led  him  into  strange  fellowships,  and 
brought  him  into  contact  with  life  at  many 
points.  The  newspaper-hawkers  who  came  for 
supplies  of  the  Sword  sometimes  never  returned 
with  either  money  or  unsold  numbers.  Once  a 
rosy-nosed  specimen  of  the  craft  came  back  minus 
either  coin  or  value,  and  hiccupped  a  request  for 
another  dozen.  Father  Josue  reprimanded  him 
severely,  and  bade  him  begone.  The  tattered  and 
bibulous  delinquent  retired  to  the  middle  of  the 
road  and  proceeded  to  make  uncomplimentary 
references  to  the  Father  and  the  Sword,  to  the 
entertainment  of  a  gathering  crowd.  The  in- 
dignant news-hawker  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that 
the  Sword  was  only  good  to  stuff  in  broken  panes 
or  for  barbers'  shaving-paper,  and  that  '  'twould 
have  a  great  circulation  if  Father  Josue  gave  it 
away  for  nothing.' 

**  This  appreciation  was,  of  course,  soon  common 
property  in  the  whole  district,  and  even  some  of 
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Father  Josue's  clerical  friends  are  said  to  have 
laughed  immoderately  in  consequence.  Gossip  has 
it  that  a  little  bird  brought  an  account  of  the 
occurrence  to  the  local  convent,  and  afforded  con- 
siderable merriment  in  the  Community  room — but 


The  delinquent  retired  to  the  middle  of  the  road 

who  believes  gossip  ?  Besides,  how  could  the 
echoes  of  worldly  matters  penetrate  into  con- 
ventual seclusion  ?  It  is  true  that  the  next  time 
Father  Josue  visited  that  convent,  the  nuns  seemed 
to  him  to  be  making  great  efforts  to  keep  serious, 
for  some  cause  which  he  couldn't  divine,  and  they 
avoided  all  reference  to  the  Sword. 
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"  Nevertheless,  he  continued  to  empty  phials  of 
vitriolic  denunciation  in  its  pages  on  gambling,  and 
in  a  veiled  manner  gave  many  a  dig  to  that  human 
Colossus,  the  General,  who  was  the  pillar  of  the 
Turf  in  the  city.  Father  Josue  attacked  him 
within  the  letter  of  the  law,  though  all  knew  who 
was  intended.  But  the  Colossus  paid  not  the 
sUghtest  attention  to  the  gladiatorial  thrusts  lounged 
at  him  by  Father  Josue's  pen,  and  the  racing 
plutocrat,  in  his  shrieking  plaid  and  spats  and 
white  hat  and  dangling  jewellery,  drove  by  daily 
from  his  palatial  residence  to  his  office,  as  if  he 
were  a  paragon  of  rectitude  and  a  benefactor  of 
humanity. 

"  A  minor  source  of  worry  to  Father  Josue  was 
the  importunity  and  dissatisfaction  of  some  of  his 
literary  subscribers.  The  appearance  of  The  Sword 
of  Sion  brought  to  the  surface  quite  a  host  of 
writers  of  all  grades  of  efficiency  and  otherwise — 
especially  otherwise.  Poetry  and  prose  poured  into 
the  editorial  sanctum  from  most  unexpected 
quarters,  and  many  were  deeply  huffed  that  their 
efforts  were  unappreciated. 

"  In  this  connection  Father  Josue  coined  a 
phrase  which  must  not  be  lost  to  humanity.  One 
day  a  lady  called  at  the  office  with  a  roll  of  manu- 
script under  her  arm,  tied  with  a  blue  ribbon, 
like  a  pug.  *  Is  the  editor  in  ?  '  said  she.  '  I  mean 
the  one  that  puts  things  in  the  periodical  ?  ' 
'  Madam,'  replied  Father  Josue,  *  the  editor  is  one 
who  keeps  things  out  of  it.' 

"  But  all  this  time  The  Sword  of  Sion  had  been 
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drifting,  from  a  business  point  of  view.  It  is 
not  surprising  that  the  manager,  who  had  given 
Father  Josue  a  free  rein,  appeared  at  the  reverend 
gentleman's  door  one  day,  looking  considerably 
alarmed.  The  news  he  brought  was  sufficiently 
astounding — Hohenschtickler  was  pressing  for  im- 
mediate payment,  and  threatened  proceedings. 
Besides,  several  touts  were  constantly  calling  for 
their  commission  for  advertisements,  which,  not  with- 
out reason,  were  considered  to  be  bogus.  While 
Father  Josue  and  the  manager  were  discussing 
the  critical  situation,  a  telephone  message  came 
from  the  clerk  that  two  bailiffs  were  already  in- 
stalled in  the  office  of  the  Sword.  This  was  a 
thunderbolt  with  a  vengeance.  They  resolved  to 
face  the  difficulty  by  a  bold  bid  for  advertisements, 
and  the  manager  took  the  matter  into  his  own 
hands.  He  determined  to  tramp  Manchester  in 
person  in  search  of  advertisers  who  would  pay 
down.  Father  Josue,  already  weakened  by  in- 
fluenza, had  to  take  to  his  bed,  more  afflicted 
in  mind  than  in  body.  He  was  in  a  state  of 
great  suspense  as  to  whether  the  Sword  would 
tide  over  its  difficulties,  for  he  knew  that  adver- 
tisers required  very  persuasive  treatment  and 
gentle  handling. 

"  Two  days  and  nights  of  mental  torture  for 
Father  Josue  passed  by,  and  on  the  third — O  joy 
too  deep  for  words — a  message  came  to  say  that 
a  yearly  advertisement  had  been  handed  in  and 
paid  for  in  advance.  '  God  bless  the  benefactor  !  ' 
cried  Father  Josue,  as  he  breathed  a  prayer  to 
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heaven.     He   felt   a  weight   off  his   soul,   for   the 
bailiffs  had  vacated  the  office. 

An  hour  after,  his  servant  brought  into  the  sick 
room  his  tray  of  tea  and  toast,  and  the  usual 
monthly  copy  of  the  Sword,  just  published  that 
morning,  and  smelling  fresh  of  printer's  ink.  He 
even  forgot  his  tea  and  toast,  and  opened  the 
Sword  hurriedly  to  see  how  his  own  leading  article 
read.  Beautiful,  said  he — not  a  printer's  error  in 
it.    The  article  ran  : — 

"  '  The  seven-headed  reptile  of  gambling  breathes 
his  fiery  breath  on  the  youth  of  Manchester,  and 
threatens  to  envelop  the  rising  generation  in  his 
slimy  coils.  The  horse-racing  mania  is  spreading 
among  all  grades  of  society  with  the  deadly  violence 
of  a  contagious  disease.  If  we  spare  no  pains  to 
stifle  the  germs  of  bodily  ailments  and  infection, 
shall  we  remain  unmoved  while  this  foul  ulcer  of 
gambling  eats  into  the  vitals  of  the  community  ? 
There  is  one  man  in  our  midst,  who  is  known  to  the 
city  by  his  barbaric  splendour,  but  surely  his 
jewellery  represents  the  crystallised  tears  of  the 
widow  and  the  orphan,  and  no  prophetic  vision  is 
required  to  discern  thereon  the  purple  hue  of 
blood.  Let  that  colossus  of  crime  beware  lest  in 
some  moment  of  fancied  triumph  he  behold  the 
fingers  of  a  hand  wTiting  his  sentence  and  his 
doom.' 

"  Father  Josue  smacked  his  lips  as  he  read  his 
own  article,  for  the  good  man  believed  that  every 
word  he  wrote  was  gospel  truth. 
*'  And  now,   said  he,  turning  over  to  the  ad- 
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vertising  section,  who  have  been  our  kind  bene- 
factors in  the  hour  of  need  ?  I  hope  they  have 
prepaid  their  advertisements,  for  bogus  ones  have 
ruined  us. 


The  servant  picked  it  up 


"  But  the  book  fell  from  his  hands.  He  tugged 
vigorously  at  the  bell.  The  servant  appeared. 
'  Take  away  that  breakfast,'  said  he,  *  and  that 
periodical,'  which  he  had  flung  on  the  floor.  The 
servant  picked  it  up,  and  she  put  down  the  tray 
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outside  the  room  door,  to  see  what  it  contained 
offensive.  On  the  outside  cover  she  beheld  an 
advertisement  which  contained  a  full-page  photo  of 
the  General  in  his  plaid,  his  spats,  his  jaunty  white 
hat,  and  his  jewellery,  and  in  large  lettering : 
'  Safest  Tipster  in  England  ;  The  Leviathan  of  the 
Turf ;   Best  Giver  of  Odds  in  the  Country.' 

" '  Be  the  hokey,  kingdom  come !  '  said  the 
servant,  '  the  fat  is  in  the  fire,'  And  so  it  was. 
That  was  the  advertisement,  delivered  and  paid 
for,  that  had  raised  the  siege  and  turned  out  the 
bailifts. 

"  Poor  Father  Josue  was  broken  in  spirit,  and 
when  he  looked  out  of  his  bedroom  window  he  saw 
the  Sword  in  everyone's  hand,  enjoying  the  joke 
at  his  expense.  The  poor  man  soon  left  for  the 
Chinese  Mission,  where  he  intends  to  end  his  days. 
I  just  see  by  Sister  Brendan's  paper  that  his 
Jubilee  is  coming  on,  and  I'm  going  to  send  him  a 
decent  cheque,  for  no  more  self-sacrificing  man 
breathes  the  breath  of  life." 

"  Put  me  down  for  another,"  said  the  man  of 
the  house.  A  proposal  in  which  the  whole  family 
joined. 


A    Legend 

(From  the  German) 


Long  ago  there  lived  a  knight  in  Germany,  and  his  wife 
died.  Her  dying  wish  was  that  he  should  become  a  lay  brother 
m  a  Franciscan  monastery.  He  followed  her  advice  and  became 
most  devout  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  whom  he  most  ardently 
desired  to  behold  in  vision,  as  unfolded  here 


In  a  deep  and  verdant  valley 
Watered  by  the  lordly  Rhine, 

Stood  a  cloister  quaint  and  mossy 
That  defied  the  tooth  of  time. 

When  the  bells'  first  morning  anthem 
Swept  along  the  valley's  sheen, 

Answer  came  from  out  that  Sanctum  : 
"  Hail  for  ever  to  our  Queen." 

Her  his  bride  had  Godfrey  chosen 
Since  his  own  had  sunk  to  rest, 

And  forsook  both  fame  and  fortune 
At  his  lost  love's  last  behest. 

And  he  now  devotes  to  Mary 
Love  unaltered,  tender,  true. 

Which  increased  in  daily  fervour 
As  the  years  upon  him  grew. 
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But  one  thought  possessed  him  wholly 

And  no  rest  nor  respite  gave  : 
To  behold  Her  spotless  beauty 

Even  this  side  of  the  grave. 

And  at  last  as  kneeling  prayed  he 
At  Her  shrine  his  prayer  of  love. 

There  before  him  sheath 'd  in  glory 
Stood  an  angel  from  above. 

"  What  thou  askest  shall  be  granted. 
He  that  asketh  he  shall  find  ; 
But  the  eyes  that  gaze  upon  Her 
Must  for  ever  more  be  blind. 

"  If,  the  reckoned  cost  unfearing, 
Here  at  Sabbath  eve  thou  kneel. 
She  th'all  Pure,  Her  suppHant  nearing, 
All  her  beauty  will  reveal." 

Joy  and  sorrow  battled  fiercely 

In  the  breast  of  Mary's  child, 
Sorrow  at  misfortune  rueful, 

Joy  to  see  the  Undefiled. 

May  not  I,  thought  he,  quite  joyful, 

Veil  one  eye  in  silken  robe, 
And  thus  shield  it  from  the  splendour 

Of  the  Queen  of  Heaven  above  ? 

Troublous  thoughts  to  quell  and  smother 

Was  the  work  of  battle  won, 
Fully  conscious  that  his  Mother 

Surely  would  the  deed  condone. 
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Radiant,  golden,  joy-anointed 
Comes  the  longed-for  hour  at  last. 

And,  to  keep  the  trust  appointed. 
See  him  'fore  Her  altar  cast. 

As  he  knelt  in  posture  lowly, 
One  eye  bound  in  silken  robe, 

Waiting  breathless  for  the  Holy 
Vision  vouchsafed  from  above ; 

As,  from  golden  door  swung  open. 
Gently  glided  Heaven's  Queen, 

Sweet  and  smiling,  glorious,  loving. 
Such  as  eye  had  never  seen, 

Clustered  stars  begemmed  Her  halo. 
Azure  on  Her  mantle  gleamed. 

Light  supernal  like  the  rainbow 
Blushing  'neath  the  Sun  it  seemed. 

Upwards  gazed  he,  praying,  trembling, 
Mary  beamed  upon  Her  child  ; 

Thrilled  was  he  beyond  comparing 
By  that  Face  so  sweet  and  mild. 

Thenceforth  for  him  earthly  splendour 
Here  below  did  ever  fade. 

Once  he'd  gazed  upon  the  grandeur 
Of  that  peerless,  spotless  Maid. 

Dross  henceforth  must  be  for  ever 
Whatso'er  this  earth  contains  ; 

One  thought  now  his  heart  doth  sever. 
One  desire  his  breast  enflames. 
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Grant  me,  0  thou  Noblest  Being, 
Angel,  Queen  and  Hope  of  Men, 

Once  again  Thy  face  to  gaze  on 
And  ne'er  see  on  earth  again." 

Thus  he  prayed  before  Her  altar. 

Yearning  as  like  one  in  pain. 
Filled  with  faith  that  did  not  falter— 

And  the  Vision  came  again. 

But  that  Vision  was  perennial. 

And  his  sacrifice  complete. 
For  he  gazed  on  God  Triunal 

In  that  Home  where  all  friends  meeti 
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ILY  MACK  and  Molly 
Grogan  were  thought  by 
a  good  many  to  be  sisters. 
That  was  when  they  were 
little  girleens  of  three  and 
four.  Not  that  they  re- 
sembled each  other  a  bit ; 
for  Lily  was  oval-faced 
and  smooth-skinned,  while 
Molly  was  freckled  and 
her  nose  had  a  saucy  tilt,  which  made  one 
smile.  But  they  were  always,  from  their  toddling 
days,  dressed  alike.  If  Lily's  mother  bought  a 
little  blue  dress  at  the  cheap  auction  of  a  Saturday 
night  in  Mary's  Abbey  for  Lily,  Molly's  mother 
would  have  to  ransack  the  heap  of  garments  in 
some  other  cheap  auction  room  for  a  similar  dress 
for  her  little  one.  And  if  Molly  got  a  present  of  a 
penny  ribbon  for  her  top-knot  from  her  aunt  there 
would  be  war  until  Lily's  hair  was  likewise  decorated. 
They  lived  in  opposite  tenements  and  went  to 
school  together  hand  in  hand,  and  waited  at 
crossings,  and  then  made  a  rush  to  avoid  being 
run  over  by  a  bread-cart  which  may-be  had  come 
in  sight  full  half  a  mile  away.  Sometimes  there 
was  nothing  in  sight,  but  they  rushed  across  the 
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street  all  the  same.  So  people  called  them  the 
Winnies.  To  be  sure,  they  got  sense  later,  and 
left  off  their  baby  ways  ;  but  they  grew  up  great 
friends  and,  when  they  were  over  fourteen,  were 
sent  to  earn  for  their  poor  homes,  at  half-a-crown 
a  week.  That  half-a-crown  was  always  sure  for 
their  mothers — whatever  became  of  the  wages  of 
their  fathers  and  brothers.  In  their  factory  sur- 
roundings the  sedate  Molly  acted  the  role  of  wise 
little  mother  to  the  frivolous  Lily.  As  they  grew, 
their  wages  were  raised,  and  they  were  allowed 
three-pence  on  Sundays.  It's  they  could  tell  how 
far  you  could  go  on  a  tram  for  a  penny,  and  where 
the  section  ended  and  you'd  have  to  get  out  and 
walk.  That  happened  the  day  they  went  to  see 
Lily's  little  brother,  Mikey,  who  was  in  the  re- 
formatory in  Glencree.  It  was  a  public  holiday, 
and  they  tramped  the  whole  road  from  the  terminus 
in  Rathfarnham  in  teams  of  rain.  The  sweets  they 
bought  for  twopence  they  had  spared,  were  sodden 
in  their  poor  threadbare  clothes  when  they  got  to 
their  destination.  They  would  have  been  famished 
only  for  the  big  blazing  fire  and  the  lovely  tea  and 
lump  sugar  and  piles  of  bread  and  butter  the  head 
Brother  provided  for  them.  As  for  Micky,  he  didn't 
mind  the  sweets  being  wet,  and  was  delighted  at 
all  the  funny  things  they  had  to  tell  him  about  his 
pals  Snuffler  and  Pudden.  So  pleased  were  the 
girls  that  they  didn't  feel  the  way  back  as  their 
clothes  had  steamed  out  all  the  damp  at  the  fire 
and  they  felt  comfortable  interiorly.  Indeed,  Lily, 
who  had  a  plaintive  voice,  sang  scraps  of  songs  on 
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the  road  home  for  a  small  but  appreciative  audience 
— namely,  Molly.  The  evening  had  cleared  up  and 
the  blackbirds  and  thrushes  let  it  be  seen  that  they 
could  sing  as  well  as  the  birds  in  the  Dublin  parks, 
and,  it  must  be  said,  much  better  than  the  poor 
imprisoned  larks  and  other  birds  in  dirty  little 
cages  in  the  slums  of  the  city.  The  two  girls  were 
very  fond  of  birds,  and  knew  the  names  of  many  of 
them.  Hadn't  they  often  on  a  Sunday  morning 
been  at  the  Dubhn  bird-market  ?  What  ?  Never 
heard  of  it  ?  Then  don't  say  you  know  Dublin. 
Get  off  the  tram  at  Whitefriar  Street  church  any 
Sunday  at  twelve.  Go  down  behind  the  Adelaide 
Hospital.  Pass  the  gate  at  the  back  where,  as  a 
man  told  me,  the  patients  come  out  (in  a  four-wheeler 
drawn  by  black  horses)  when  the  doctors  are  done 
with  them.  Then  look  to  your  right  and  you  see 
a  large  square  yard.  That's  the  bird-market. 
Around,  you  see  nothing  but  the  backs  of  houses. 
Some  windows  are  stuffed  with  rags  and  some 
windows  have  neither  glass  nor  rags  in  them  ;  for 
as  soon  as  a  house  is  empty  the  wandering  urchins 
say  :  "  What  does  it  want  glass  for  ?  "  Well,  on 
the  walls  about  the  yard  you  see  all  sorts  of  cages 
hung  up  and  all  sorts  of  birds — only  they're  cocks, 
for  they  are  sold  for  their  singing  powers.  Says  a 
man  to  me :  *'  Wud  human  beings,  it's  herself  has 
all  the  lip  ;  wud  birds,  'tis  all  th'  other  way  about." 
And  'twas  true  for  him.  In  some  cages  you'll  see 
several  birds  with  scarcely  room  to  move,  which 
were  only  caught  during  the  week.  Poor  things  ! 
They  have  come  in  from  the  freedom  and  frolics 
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of  the  Dublin  mountains ;  from  waving  meadows 
and  cornfields  ;  from  sunshine  and  glistening  rivers, 
to  squalor  and  dirt ;  to  live  in  fetid  rooms,  or  be 
hung  out  where  the  sun  never  shines,  in  localities 
given  over  to  cats  and  cobblerdom.  How  often 
used  Lily  and  Molly  go  into  the  market  after  they 
had  been  to  early  Mass  on  a  Sunday  morning  and 
talk  to  the  birdies  and  hear  an  odd  one  sing  ?  Of 
course  the  birds  couldn't  but  feel  proud,  because 
an  old  man  with  a  lame  step  and  a  voice  like  a 
rusty  lock  walked  up  and  down  before  his  lot, 
saying  over  and  over  again :  "  Guaranteed  all  cocks." 
This  might  seem  superfluous,  for  it  seemed  to 
throw  doubt  on  his  own  honesty  ;  but  the  reason 
was,  a  short  time  before,  a  tram-conductor,  late 
from  the  country,  bought  a  lark  from  another 
fancier  there  as  a  fine  singer.  Sure  the  very  next 
morning  what  did  he  get  in  the  cage  hut  an  egg. 
He  brought  back  the  bird  the  following  Sunday, 
swinging  the  cage  and  the  hen-bird  with  vengeance, 
and  there  would  have  been  a  scene  only  that  the 
ever  vigilant  Constable  iiiZ  was  keeping  after 
him.  The  tramguard  didn't  see  him,  but  he  heard 
the  hollow  tramp  of  his  boots.  Did  he  get  back  his 
money — one-and-six  ?  Oh  no,  for  you  couldn't 
get  one-and-six  from  that  waxy  bird-fancier  except 
you  sold  him  as  rags  and  bones,  and  then  itself 
may-be  it's  only  half  the  money  you'd  get. 

Of  course  all  the  bird-fanciers  who  have  spaces 
on  the  wall  for  their  cages  are  not  like  him.  Some 
are  very  decent  men,  and  sell  bull-finches  and  male 
canaries,  which  are  costly.    All  the  same,  a  man 
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cries  out  in  the  front  of  the  canaries  :  ''All  guaran- 
teed natcheral,"  and  the  reason  is,  once  upon  a 
time  a  man  bought  a  fine  canary  (from  Japan),  and 


"  All  guaranteed  natcheral" 

took  him  home.  The  following  morning  he  was 
left  too  long  out  under  the  rain.  Arra  man,  didn't 
the  saffron  run  off  him,  and  what  was  he  but  a  cock- 
sparrow  that  had  never  travelled  beyond  the  school 
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yard  in  Clanbrassil  Street,  where  he  Uved  on  crumbs 
and  crusts ;  and  when  the  children  were  on  vacation 
it's  to  Fanagan's  posting  stables  he'd  go  while  the 
horses  would  be  out  at  Glasnevin.  So  you  must 
excuse  the  bird-fanc3dng  man  when  he  cries  out : 
"  All  guaranteed  natcheral."  He  was  a  very  decent 
man,  but  certainly  used  to  lose  his  temper  on 
Saturday  nights  when  the  lark  vendor  would  pass 
by  his  door  and  *  hic-cup  '  out  in  the  hearing  of  the 
public :  **  I'm  none  o'  yer  sparrow-painthers." 
The  only  reply  he  got  was :  "  Golong  yeh  ould 
giraffe."  This  zoological  simile  referred  to  the 
rival's  elongated  neck,  as  if  he  had  been  suspended 
by  the  hair  for  a  week  at  some  time  of  his  life.  The 
big  coil  of  muffler  he  wore  only  covered  a  section  of 
that  neck,  leaving  bare  places  above  and  below  it. 
He  was  envied  by  bibulous  friends,  for  they  said  : 
"  It's  he  enjoys  a  pint  wud  a  long  neck  like  that ; 
we  take  a  dthrink  and  as  soon  as  it's  inside  our 
mouth  it's  gone  ;  but  that  fella  can  feel  it  goin* 
down,  down,  down,  and  enjoy  it  the  whole  way." 

And  so  why  wouldn't  Lily  and  Molly  turn  into 
the  bird-market  on  Sunday  mornings  to  see  the 
bargains  and  hear  the  talk  ?  It's  seldom  there 
were  any  foreign  birds  there  except  canaries.  But 
I  forgot,  there  was  a  Httle  blood-red  mocking  bird 
which  a  sailor  on  a  spree  once  sold  for  a  few  shillings 
to  the  public-house  man  at  the  corner,  and  eventu- 
ally the  darling  little  crested  beauty  was  up  for 
sale  in  the  market.  Great  numbers  used  to  come  to 
see  him.  There  he  shivered  for  many  a  Sunday,  for 
he  was  used  to  warm  climes  and  cinnamon  forests. 
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but  there  was  no  warmth  or  suspicion  of  cinnamon 

in  the  market,  Fll  go 
bail.  He  could  whistle 
like  a  Christian ;  he 
could  imitate  any  tune. 
He  could  say  things 
after  you.  Lily  and 
Molly  always  paid  him 
a  special  visit.  They 
called  him  "  Goldie." 
They  told  him  their 
names,  and  they  used 
to  shriek  with  laughter 
when  he'd  say  "  Li-ly, 
Mol-ly,"  and  look  as 
cute  as  if  he  knew. 
Now,  did  he  know  ? 
That's  what  neither 
you  nor  I  can  say. 
A  card  hung  on  the 
cage  and  £4  on  it. 
"  The  price  of  a  pig," 
was  the  general  com- 
ment. It  needn't  be 
said  that  Goldie  was 
brought  there  Sunday 
after  Sunday  for  months 
and  months,  and 
iX*  changed  hands  over 
and  over  again  and 
seen  up  for  sale.  But 
his    time;     he    learned  tg 


*•  Giraffe" 
was     often    to     be 
Goldie    wasn't    losing 
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whistle  many  a  tune,  including  rag-time  snatches. 
What's  more  wonderful,  he  learned  to  whistle 
some  hymns ;  for  Ned  Brogan  that  lived  near 
the  bird-market  was  in  the  Fife  and  Drum  Band 
as  flutist,  and  used  to  practise  all  Sunday  pre- 
paring for  the  Mount  Argus  May  procession.  Ned 
could  play  Ave  Maris  Stella  beautifully,  for  he  kept 
at  it  till  his  lips  were  sore,  and  Goldie  picked  it 
up,  and  Lily  and  Molly  would  come  in  to  the  bird- 
yard,  and  the  bird  knew  them  and  he'd  say,  "  Lil-ly, 
Mol-ly."  Then  they'd  say,  "  Sing,  Goldie,  sing," 
and  he'd  whistle  tunes  and  Ave  Maris  Stella,  and 
if  you  shut  your  eyes  you'd  think  it  was  Ned 
Brogan' s  flute  was  doing  it.  Oh,  these  grand  May 
processions  in  the  Mount  Argus  grounds !  The 
trees,  all  in  the  fresh  bloom  of  spring,  and  the  big 
flowers  like  plates,  and  the  flowerets  winking  coyly 
from  the  green,  soft,  downy  grass !  Lily  and 
Molly  looked  like  angels  in  their  white  veils.  The 
regalia  of  the  societies  and  confraternities  in  green 
and  gold  and  blue  and  wine-colour  made  a  grand 
picture,  and  the  boys  with  sashes  and  the  girls 
with  white  rosettes.  And  when  the  band  played 
Ave  Maris  Stella,  Ned  Brogan's  flute  was  heard 
above  the  rest.  The  thunderous  tones  of  thousands 
of  men,  blending  with  the  trebles  of  the  little  ones 
in  hymns  to  Heaven's  Queen,  brought  tears  to  many 
eyes.  No  wonder  people  go  from  far  and  near  to 
the  Mount  Argus  processions  on  the  Sundays  of 
May. 

But    life    is    made    up    of    separations.     Lily's 
father  lost  his  job,  and  the  family  had  to  move  to 
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poorer    lodgings    in    another    suburb.     The    two 

friends  did  not  see  each  other  so  often  now.     Lily, 

of  course,  fell  in  with  new  friends,  though  her  old 

companion  was  still  the  dearest  of  all. 

*  ♦  *  *  ♦ 

The  very  next  May  it  was,  something  happened 
which  brought  tears — scalding  tears — to  Molly's 
eyes,  which  moistened  her  white  veil  as  they  fell. 

Lily  was  not  with  her  at  Mount  Argus. 

The  angels  must  surely  have  wept  when  they  saw 
the  vacant  place  in  the  procession,  for  Molly  walked 
alone.  Lily  had  erred.  Oh,  thrice  accursed  books 
which  trap  the  unwary  and  the  innocent ! 

Molly  went  daily  to  her  work  at  the  factory,  but 
she  went  and  came  alone.  People  asked  :  "  Where 
is  the  other  twinnie  ?  '  And  other  people  shook 
their  heads,  and  said  nothing.  Molly  often  walked 
out  after  dark  to  look  for  her  friend ;  but  no  trace 
of  her  could  she  find.  But  one  night  she  was 
horrified  to  see  her  from  a  tram,  dressed  in  gaudy 
clothes  far  beyond  her  station.  For  months  she 
heard  no  more. 

Molly  was  always  late  coming  home  from  Mass 
on  Sunday  mornings  now.  "  What  kept  you  so 
long  prayin',  and  who  were  you  pray  in'  f  or  ?  " 
her  mother  would  say.  Molly  made  some  excuse 
or  other.  One  day  the  poor  girl  ventured  into  the 
bird-market.  Sure  enough,  Goldie  was  there — on 
sale  again,  poor  bird,  and  his  price  gone  up,  too. 
As  soon  as  he  saw  Molly,  he  fluttered  with  joy,  and 
chirped  out :  "  Mol-ly,  Lil-ly."  Molly  turned 
quickly    away,    pushed    through    the    crowd   with 
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averted  face,  and  went  home  and  cried  all  that 
Sunday. 

*  *  *  *  * 

A  strange  report  got  out  in  the  neighbourhood — 
Lily  Mack  was  seen  driving  in  the  Park  in  a  hand- 
some trap.  Everybody  had  it.  It  was  true.  It 
was  also  true  that  she  lived  now  in  a  big,  strange, 
sombre  house  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Stephen's 
Green.  Molly  found  this  out  from  the  driver  of  a 
bread  van  who  lived  near  them.  *'  I'll  go  and  see 
her  at  once,"  says  Molly.  "  Oh,  no,"  said  the  man  ; 
"  you  can't  go  there.  The  big  foreign  lady  that 
rents  the  house  wouldn't  let  you  see  her."  So 
Molly  wrote  letters  and  letters,  which  came  out  of 
her  heart,  but  no  reply.  Molly  often  passed  the 
house  on  purpose  ;  no  glimpse  of  her  old  friend  did 
she  get.  But  her  friend  got  a  glimpse  of  her  on 
one  occasion  ;  ah  !  but  now  there  is  a  chasm  between 
them. 

'*  Fate  has  seized  their  bleeding  hearts  and  flung 
them  different  ways."  Lily  dared  not  show  herself 
at  the  window,  but  she  pitied  Molly  that  cold  day 
in  her  shabby  thin-soled  boots  and  no  winter-coat. 
She  would  love  to  throw  her  a  sovereign  ;  for  now 
Lily  has  money.  It  was,  however,  but  a  passing 
impulse  and  Molly  was  soon  out  of  sight — the  same 
Molly  as  of  old,  but  paler  and  care-worn. 

*  «  *  «  « 

It  is  Sunday  morning  in  the  Green.  The  many- 
coloured  water-fowl  are  crossing  the  ponds  at 
various  angles.  Pampered  children  are  feeding 
them  with  cake.    The  flowers  are  in  bloom.    Old 
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people  are  reading  the  news  on  the  seats  ;  others  are 

smoking  dreamily.     Waning  Spring  has  thrown  its 

mantle  over  the  scene,   and  tiny  insects  buzz  in 

the  warm  air.     Lily  has  arisen  late.     It  is  Sunday 

morning,  and  the  church  bells  are  ringing  lustily. 

But  they  ring  in  vain  for  her.     She  has  just  dressed. 

A  servant  tapped  at  her  door  :   "A  present  for  you, 

Miss."    This  was  nothing  new  for  her.     She  hastily 

tore  the  paper  off.     It  was  a  cage.     "  Oh,  heavens, 

Goldie,   is   that   you  ?  "     She   let   out   the  joyous 

birdie.     It  clambered  up  her  dress.     It  pecked  in 

glee   at    the   bright   buttons   of   her   costume.     It 

alighted    on    her    outstretched    hand    and    pecked 

roguishly   at   her  bediamonded  fingers.     Its  little 

eyes  shone  with  delight.     "  Lil-ly,  Mol-ly — Lil-ly, 

Mol-ly,"  chirped  the  bird. 

"  Sing,  Goldie,  sing."     Goldie  fluttered  his  tiny 

wings  with  joy ;    and  like  a  silver  streamlet  of 

sound  warbled  Ave  Maris  Stella,  and  brought  back 

visions  of  the  past.     Oh,  the  happy,  happy  days  of 

Mount  Argus  !     But  what  is  that  tied  to  its  leg  ? 

A  little  note.     "  Dearest  Lily,   I've   saved  up  to 

buy  Goldie  for  you.    Always  and  for  ever  yours. — 

Molly."    Ah,  that's  why  her  old  friend  looked  so 

badly  clad. 

*  «  «  *  ♦ 

That  same  morning,  the  Reverend  Mother  of  a 
Home  for  the  Erring  was  called  to  the  parlour. 
The  interview  was  secret.  ..."  Have  you  any 
handbag  ?  "  said  the  Reverend  Mother. 

"  No,  only  this.  It  is  a  bird — a  present  from  a 
friend.     May  I  keep  it  ?  " 
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*'  Certainly  ! — And  now  I  must  make  an  entry 
in  the  book.     What  is  your  name,  child  ?  " 

"  Lily " 

"  Oh,  what  a  beautiful  name !  Why  armfuls  of 
lilies  have  just  come  for  to-morrow's  May  procession, 
and  you,  dear  child,  are  one  lily  more." 


How  a  Nation's  Soul  was  Stolen 
(Adapted  from  the  French) 

GOOD  many  years  ago  some 
little  boys  were  playing  in 
the  old  castle  that  frowns 
over  the  river  Suir  at  the 
bridge  near  the  cathedral, 
Thurles.  The  castle  was 
usually  closed  by  barred 
doors,  and  looked  very 
solemn  and  mysterious, 
especially  in  the  estimation  of  young  people,  who 
naturally  considered,  that  it  was  the  abode  of 
ghosts  and  goblins  that  flew  about  at  night  in  the 
shape  of  owls  and  bats.  One  day  two  or  three 
little  bare-foot  boys  found  the  door  ajar,  and  as  it 
was  broad  daylight  they  mustered  up  courage  to 
go  in.  They  poked  into  corners  and  out-of-the-way 
spots,  and  rummaged  in  heaps  of  broken  stucco 
work  that  had  once  adorned  the  rooms  where 
revelry  was  rife  in  the  good  days  of  yore.  They 
came  on  nothing  valuable  in  the  shape  of  crocks  of 
gold  or  other  such  treasure,  and  gave  up  the  search 
with  no  reward  for  their  labours  save  a  musty 
book  which  they  appreciated  only  for  its  clasp  of 
brass.  But  they  were  promptly  relieved  of  their 
find  by  the  door-keeper,  who  had  been  down  in  the 
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castle  cellars,  which  his  master  used  for  butter- 
cooling.  The  book  was  in  an  unknown  tongue 
and  was  scrutinised  keenly  by  an  interested  group 
as  it  lay  on  Pat  O'Brien's  counter  a  few  doors  up 
from  the  castle.  Tom  Ryan,  the  painter ;  Andy 
Cahill ;  Dr.  Russell,  "  the  vet."  ;  Walter  Byrne 
(and  all  his  dogs  outside  the  door)  Tommy  Murphy  ; 
and  Tom  Byrne,  all  had  a  look  at  the  book,  but 
beyond  agreeing  that  it  was  in  the  Irish  language, 
they  failed  to  unlock  its  secrets — a  fact  which, 
being  sound  Irishmen,  they  all  lamented,  for  it  was 
not  their  fault  to  be  without  a  knowledge  of  their 
native  language.  There  were  plenty  of  old  people 
then  in  Thurles  who  spoke  Irish,  but  alas !  they 
could  not  read  it — not  even  Martin,  "  the  Connacht 
man,"  who  lived  in  Friar  Street,  nor  Paddy  the 
Float,  nor  Mrs.  MacCormack,  who  sold  the  best 
apples  in  Ireland  at  a  standin'  in  the  Square.  But, 
thanks  to  the  Gaelic  Revival,  the  message  of  that 
old  manuscript  is  not  lost  to  the  world,  and  t'would 
be  a  pity  it  should,  for  the  subject  it  treats  of  is 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  "  How  the  Irish  Language 
was  stolen  from  the  Thurles  people  long  ago."  It 
is  a  man  who  lived  in  those  old  times  that  tells  the 
story  just  as  he  remembered  it,  for  he  was  a  little 
boy  going  to  school  when  it  all  happened.  So 
listen  to  it,  because  it  is  the  story  of  the  death  of 
our  language,  told  in  the  Irish  tongue,  and  now  for 
the  first  time  in  English,  and  keep  in  mind  that  it  is 
nearly  two  hundred  years  since  this  episode  hap- 
pened.    Here  is  the  translation  : — 

"  That  morning  I  was  very  late  for  school  and  I 
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was  in  great  fear  of  being  skelped  ;  for  Con  O'Brien, 
the  old  schoolmaster,  said  he  would  examine  us  in 
the  verbs,  and  I  hadn't  a  word  of  them.  It  ran  in 
my  head  to  go  off  to  Killock  gathering  nuts  or  out 
to  Brittas  for  crabs.  But  I  didn't  go,  although  the 
weather  was  beautiful,  and  the  lark's  song  was  in 
the  air,  and  you  could  hear  the  bugles  and  the 
drums  of  the  army  of  English  soldiers  that  was 
encamped  out  near  Turtula.  On  passing  by  the 
military  headquarters  in  the  square — for  I  had 
made  up  my  mind  to  face  school — I  saw  a  crowd 
gathered  in  front  of  a  big  poster.  It  was  there  for 
the  past  two  years  that  the  people  had  read  all 
the  bad  news  for  their  country,  lost  battles,  taxation 
laws  or  commandeering  orders.  *  What's  up  now  ?  • 
said  I,  as  I  ran  past.  '  Oh,  don't  hurry  so  much,' 
said  Gow,  the  smith,  '  you'll  get  to  school  time 
enough.'  I  thought  he  was  humbugging  me.  I 
arrived  at  school  out  of  breath.  There  was  always 
a  great  clatter  in  the  school  before  lessons  began  : 
the  slapping  of  desks,  the  moving  of  forms,  the 
deafening  repetition  of  the  lessons,  the  whack  of 
the  master's  cane  on  the  bench  demanding  silence. 
"  I  counted  on  all  this  confusion  in  order  to  get 
to  my  place  unperceived.  But  on  that  morning 
all  was  quiet,  as  if  it  were  Sunday.  Through  the 
open  window  I  saw  my  companions  already  in 
their  places,  and  Con  O'Brien,  the  old  master, 
passing  and  re-passing  with  the  terrible  cane  under 
his  arm.  I  had  to  open  the  door  and  enter  in  the 
midst  of  that  dreadful  calm.  You  can  hnagine 
how  red  I  was  and  in  what  fear. 
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"  But  no.     Con  O'Brien  looked  at  me  without 
anger  and  said  to  me  very  sweetly  : — 

"  '  Go  quickly  to  your  place,  Patsy ;    we  were 
going  to  begin  without  you.' 

"  I  jumped  over  a  form  and  sat  down  in  my  place. 
Then  for  the  first  time  I  remarked  that  our  master 
had  on  his  cut-away  velvet  coat,  his  knee-breeches 
with  buttons  at  the  sides,  and  his  black  cravat, 
which  he  wore  only  on  inspection  days  and  on  the 
occasion   of   the   distribution   of   prizes.     Besides, 
there    was    something    extraordinary    and    solemn 
about  the  whole  class.    But  what  surprised  me  most 
of  all  was  to  see  at  the  bottom  of  the  school  in  the 
benches    which    were    usually    empty    several    old 
people  of  the  town  sitting  down  and  silent  like 
ourselves.     They  all  looked  very  sad,  and  one  of 
them  had  an  old  primer  worn  at  the  edges,  open 
on  his  knees,  and  his  large  steel  spectacles  lying 
across  the  first  page. 

"  While  I  was  wondering  at  all  this,  Con  O'Brien 
(the  old  master)  had  ascended  to  his  own  desk, 
and  in  the  same  sweet  and  grave  tones  with  which 
he  had  received  me,  said  : — 

"  '  My  children,  it  is  the  last  time  that  I  will 
teach  you.  The  order  has  come  from  London  to 
teach  only  English  in  our  schools.  .  .  .  The  new 
master  arrives  to-morrow.  To-day  is  your  last 
lesson  in  Irish.  I  beg  of  you  to  be  very 
attentive.' 

"  Those  few  words  astounded  me.  Ah !  the 
wretches.  This  was  what  the  proclamation  con- 
tained. 
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"  My  last  lesson  in  Irish !  I  who  could  scarcely 
write.  Therefore  I  would  never  learn  now.  How  I 
regretted  the  time  lost,  the  classes  missed  for  the 
sake  of  bird-nesting  or  sliding  in  the  frozen  bogs. 
My  books  which  I  had  always  found  so  troublesome 
and  heavy  to  carry,  my  grammar,  my  sacred 
history,  seemed  to  me  now  like  old  friends  from 
whom  it  would  be  hard  to  part.  It  was  the  same 
with  poor  Mr.  O'Brien.  The  idea  that  he  was  to 
go  and  that  I  should  never  see  him  again,  made  me 
forget  the  skelpings  and  the  slaps  of  the  cane.  The 
poor  man  !  It  was  in  honour  of  this  last  class  that 
he  had  put  on  his  Sunday  clothes,  and  now  I  under- 
stood why  the  old  people  of  the  town  had  come  to 
sit  at  the  end  of  the  school.  That  seemed  to  mean 
that  they  regretted  not  having  come  often  to  the 
school.  It  was  also  their  way  of  thanking  our 
master  for  his  forty  years  of  faithful  service,  and 
to  pay  a  last  homage  to  their  country  which  was 
being  torn  from  them. 

"  I  was  absorbed  in  these  reflections  when  I 
heard  my  name  called.  It  was  my  turn  to  say 
the  lesson.  I  would  have  given  worlds  to  be  able 
to  say  it  all  without  a  mistake,  but  I  became  con- 
fused at  the  first  words  and  I  stood  there  with  my 
heart  in  my  mouth  unable  to  say  a  word,  and  my 
head  down.  I  heard  Mr.  O'Brien  addressing 
me. 

"  '  I  won't  scold  you,  Patsy,  although  you  ought 
to  be  punished.  But  this  is  it :  every  day  people 
said,  '  I  have  time  enough.  I  will  learn  it  to- 
morrow.'     And  now  you  see  what  is  happening. 
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Ah  !  this  is  the  misfortune  of  many  of  our  people 
to  be  always  putting  back  the  learning  of  their  own 
language  to  the  morrow.  Now  those  Sassenachs 
have  a  right  to  say  :  '  What !  you  pretend  to  be 
Irish  and  you  can  neither  read  nor  write  your  own 
language  1  '  But,  poor  Patsy,  you  are  not  the  only 
one  to  blame.  We  have  all  our  share  in  it.  Your 
parents  often  kept  you  at  home  to  help  in  the  farm 
work,  and  I  myself  have  often  sent  you  to  water 
the  plants  in  my  garden  instead  of  keeping  you  at 
your  lessons.'  And  then  poor  Mr.  O'Brien  began 
to  tell  us  about  the  Irish  language,  how  beautiful 
it  was,  and  how  full  of  God's  praises  and  loving 
appellations  towards  kith  and  kin,  and  salutations 
between  neighbours  and  blessings  and  prayers, 
and  how  we  should  always  love  it,  because  even 
though  a  nation  becomes  enslaved,  if  they  have 
their  own  language  they  have  always  the  key  of 
the  prison  to  come  out  some  day  to  liberty.  And 
then  he  took  the  grammar  and  went  through  it 
briefly,  but  with  such  energy  and  passion  as  if  to 
make  a  last  great  effort  to  teach  it  to  us  before 
going  away  from  us  for  ever,  and  we  did  our  best 
to  understand  and  retain  every  word.  He  then 
told  us  about  the  O'Fogartys,  the  chieftains  of 
Thurles  and  the  country  round  about,  and  their 
struggles  and  their  ancient  war  cries,  about  ogham 
stones  and  cromlechs,  raths  and  duns  and  druids 
and  poets,  kings  and  warriors,  saints  and  sages  of 
the  long  ago.  And  we  wrote  it  all  down,  and  you 
could  only  hear  the  scratching  of  pens.  From  time 
to  time  when  I  raised  my  eyes  from  my  book,  I 
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saw  Mr.  O'Brien  immovable  at  his  desk  and  taking 
a  last  look  at  the  objects  round  about  the  school 
where  he  had  taught  for  forty  years,  as  if  to  carry 
them  in  his  memory.  His  eyes  became  moist  when 
he  looked  at  the  big  tree  whose  branches  covered 
the  window,  for  he  had  planted  it  when  he  first 
came  to  be  master  of  the  school  as  a  stalwart  young 
man.  And  all  the  time  we  could  hear  the  moving 
of  trunks  and  boxes  overhead,  for  his  family  dwelt 
there,  and  were  making  preparations  for  the 
departure. 

"  All  the  same  he  had  the  courage  to  teach  the 
classes  to  the  last  moment.  We  had  our  history 
lesson,  and  then  the  dear  little  ones  sang  their 
'  Ba,  bay,  bee,  bi,  bo,  bu.'  And  the  old  men  at 
the  end  of  the  school  had  put  on  their  spectacles 
and  were  spelling  the  letters  over  with  the  children. 
It  was  very  droll,  but  I  felt  like  to  cry.  Shall  I 
ever  forget  that  last  lesson  ? 

'*  Suddenly  the  Angelus  bell  rang.  The  whole 
school  stood  up.  It  was  our  last  prayer  in  the  Irish 
language.  Simultaneously  we  heard  the  trumpet 
of  the  English  forces.  A  Colonel  presented  himself 
at  the  door  of  the  school  with  a  proclamation  in  his 
hand.  Mr.  O'Brien  stood  up,  pale  as  death,  and 
confronted  him  for  a  moment,  then  turned  towards 
us  and  said  in  a  voice  half-choked  with  emotion  : 
'  My  children,  good-bye,  God  bless  you.'  He  then 
seemed  to  faint,  but  recovered  himself,  and  staggered 
towards  the  blackboard  and,  grasping  a  piece  of 
chalk,  gathered  all  his  energy  into  his  arm  and 
wrote  on  the  board,  of  course  in  Irish,  '  God  Save 
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Ireland.'*  He  then  held  on  to  the  stand  and 
waved  towards  us  :  'It  is  all  over — you  may  go.'  " 
Here  the  manuscript  ends.  But  we  are  happily 
able  to  complete  the  story  of  Con  O'Brien,  the  old 
schoolmaster.  He  swore  that  day  that  he  would 
never  live  on  Ireland's  ground  under  Sassanach 
rule.  He  was  too  old  to  emigrate,  but  he  went  into 
a  deep  cave  that  is  said  to  lead  from  near  Bohernan- 
ave  to  Holy  Cross  Abbey,  and  there  he  passed  his 
remaining  days,  which  weren't  many.  He  never 
wanted  for  food  or  fuel,  for  half  the  country  and 
the  whole  town  had  been  his  scholars.  And  when 
he  died  he  was  buried  in  the  old  churchyard  of  St. 
Breeduc's  at  Garryvichleheen.  And  such  a  burying  ! 
All  the  men  took  a  turn  at  carrying  the  coffin, 
except  one  Jack  Ryan,  who  wouldn't  give  in  to 
anyone,  but  carried  the  whole  time — for  when  Jack 
was  a  lump  of  a  gossoon  at  school  he  lost  his  temper 
one  day  through  a  beating  and  gave  Con  the  old 
master  a  blow  in  the  face.  So  Jack,  sobbing  like 
a  child,  would  carry  the  coffin  the  whole  way. 
They  were  just  going  to  fill  in  the  grave  when  a 
man  came  running  up  carrying  something.  It  was 
the  black-board  from  the  old  school  on  which  Con 
had  written  his  last  words :  "  God  Save  Ireland." 
And  they  put  it  down  with  the  writing  just  over 
Con's  face.  Then  they  shovelled  in  the  clay,  and 
the  thuds  it  made  were  like  the  sounds  of  the  English 
drum  for  the  death  and  burial  of  the  Irish  language. 
For  nearly  two  centuries  the  winds  have  sighed 
their  requiems  through  the  big  trees  in  old  St. 

*  50  SAOjtAlX)  *OlA  6i|\e. 
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Breeduc's,  and  the  nettles  have  grown  over  Con 
O'Brien's  grave.  It  may  be  that  the  memory  of 
the  last  Irish  schoolmaster  of  Thurles  may  be 
recalled  some  day.  It  may  come  to  pass  that  a 
great  gathering  of  those  yet  unborn  may  meet  in 
the  ancient  square  and  give  pride  of  place  to  the 
old  Irish  tongue.  What  more  inspiring  symbol 
could  be  raised  aloft  before  the  people  then  than 
the  old  black-board  of  St.  Breeduc's,  half  eaten  away 
by  time,  but  its  writing  in  the  old  language  still 
legible,  though  the  hand  that  wrote  it  is  dust. 
50  S^oixAit)  "OiA  6ii\e. 


A  Divine  Appeal 

(After  the  German  of  "  Cordula  Peregrina  ") 

Doth  not  My  Heart  suffice  for  thee, 
What  Greater  boon  on  earth  canst  crave  ? 
The  riches  of  God's  Home  conceive 
Or  ocean's  depths  beneath  the  wave — 
Athwart  creation  with  the  wind 
From  ice-bound  pole  to  genial  clime — 
Think  on  My  word — ^no  heart  thou'lt  find 
So  All-sufficing,  Great  as  Mine. 

And  Rich  ?     Doth  not  My  Heart  contain 

Not  fleeting  wealth  which  dims  with  time  ? 

Why  seekest  sands  elusive  then  ? 

False  wealth  engend'ring  care  and  pain  ? 

And  even  though  thy  heart  did  taste 

Whate'er  of  joy  life  can  impart, 

A  moment  brings  to  thee  with  haste 

Death's  stern  command :  "  Thou  must  depart." 

No  Warmer  heart  than  Mine  doth  beat. 
Why  then  thy  life  and  strength  devote 
'Till  in  the  meshes  of  the  net 
Of  false  love's  guiles  at  length  thou'rt  caught  ? 
103 
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For  thee  I  pine,  for  thee  I  yearn 
With  Love  Divine's  consuming  flame, 
O  child,  haste  earth's  base  love  to  spurn, 
Behold  My  Heart — for  aye  the  same. 

Is  not  My  Heart  for  thee  All-Fair, 
How  canst  thou  find  in  world  accurs'd 
Aught  beauteous  that  thou  canst  compare 
With  It  Which  for  thy  love  doth  thirst 
The  fairest  creature  born  of  earth 
Is  like  the  flower  that  blooms  to-day 
Reflected  in  bright  eyes  of  mirth. 
But  they,  like  it,  are  doomed  to  clay. 

Is  not  My  Heart  both  Leal  and  True, 
Why  seek'st  on  earth  below  to  find 
Unswerving  faithfulness  which  grew 
Ne'er  in  the  heart  of  human  kind  ? 
But  I,  unchanged  midst  changing  years, 
Alone  am  faithful  to  the  last ; 
Lo  !  I  will  dry  thy  bitter  tears 
A  bright  crown  give  for  sorrows  past. 

If  Strength  thou  needst,  but  come  to  Me, 

From  out  My  Heart  springs  life  and  light ; 

A  shield  and  sword  therein  thou'lt  see 

To  gird  thee  for  the  valiant  fight. 

A  refuge  sure  thou'lt  find  in  Me, 

A  safe  retreat  when  false  friends  fail, 

A  garden  rich  with  fruits  for  thee. 

That  'gainst  Hell's  might  thou  mayst  prevail. 
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Shall,  then,  the  pleading  of  My  Heart 

Like  idle  wintry  wind  go  by  ? 

For  thee  'twas  pierced  with  death's  keen  dart 

Eternal  bliss  for  thee  to  buy. 

O  come  and  rest  thy  weary  head 

Upon  My  bosom — refuge  sweet, 

And  I  will  be  thy  Daily  Bread, 

Till  in  the  land  of  light  we  meet. 

Author's    Note: 
There  is  no  antagonism  between  innocent  mirth  and  religion 


The  Broken  Set 


ISITORS  to  Dublin  in  the 
early  nineties,  if  they  were 
booklovers,  never  omitted 
an  inspection  of  Professor 
Stockbridge's  library  in 
Lower  Leeson  Street.  This 
estimable  and  erudite  pro- 
fessor after  his  retirement 
from  the  Chair  of  Mathe- 
matics in  Trinity  had  ample  scope  for  the  gratifi- 
cation of  his  cherished  predilection  of  book- 
collecting,  and  out  of  his  ample  patrimony  had 
built  a  library,  adjacent  to  his  residence,  for  the 
housing  of  his  literary  treasures  which,  of  course, 
being  a  book-collector,  he  never  read.  Let  it  be 
remembered,  however,  that  only  the  very  rarest, 
or  rather  the  very  scarcest,  volumes  found  a  niche 
in  that  temple  of  Parnassus.  With  what  pride 
the  owner  showed  his  privileged  visitors  over  the 
library  !  His  habitual  mathematical  rigour  thawed 
into  geniality  when  he  pointed,  above  all,  to  his 
envied  possessions  for  which  the  library  was  especially 
noted — the  first  editions  of  Schnupfertuch's  Grecian 
Heroes,  and  Spitzbuberein's  Complete  Works  !  And 
if  the  callers  were  connoisseurs  of  Bookland,  he 
usually  led  them  into  his  garden,  where  they  inter- 
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changed  views  on  their  favourite  theme,  or  added 
to  each  other's  store  of  knowledge  about  rare 
manuscripts  or  jealously-treasured  tomes.  That 
garden,  laid  out  with  scientific  precision,  was  in 
harmony  with  the  severe  and  elevated  tone  of 
thought  of  its  designer.  Professor  Stockbridge 
himself.  Its  beds  in  the  form  of  squares,  parallelo- 
grams and  triangles — but  never  of  circles — were 
complete  to  the  smallest  detail.  The  number  of 
shrubs  in  corresponding  allotments,  the  number  of 
hyacinths,  the  height  of  the  trees,  were  wonders  of 
completeness.  Order — method  were  his  watch- 
words, and  it  need  not  be  said  that  it  was  in  the 
arrangement  of  his  library  that  these  attributes 
shone  in  full  perfection.  His  books  were  catalogued 
with  marvellous  accuracy,  so  that  at  the  wish  of 
a  visitor  he  could  put  his  hand  on  the  required 
volume  without  a  moment's  delay — although  as  a 
rule  it  was  to  see  his  famous  Schnupfertuch  and 
Spitzbuberein  collections  that  savants  usually  came. 
See  a  Higgis  and  Fogge's  Catalogue  of  Rare  Books 
of  1880,  and  under  the  heading  Schnupfertuch  and 
Spitzbuberein  you  will  mark  the  editor's  note  : — 

"  There  is  only  one  other  set  of  Spitzbuberein,  in 
Denmark  or  Germany  ;  location  unknown.  Schnup- 
fertuch is  very  rare." 

Here  we  placed  our  finger  on  the  source  of  Pro- 
fessor Stockbridge' s  one  great  sorrow :  one  cloud 
in  the  sunshine  of  his  existence,  blessed  as  it  was  by 
the  love  of  an  adoring  wife  and  daughters.  Schnup- 
fertuch's  collection  in  his  library  was  incomplete. 
Had  you  been  favoured  with  a  permit  to  see  over 
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the  Stockbridge  sanctum  you  would  have  noticed 
a  curtain,  casually  drawn  across  the  end  of  the  shelf 
where  the  Schnupfertuch  series  terminated.  That 
curtain  hid  the  vacuum  of  the  missing  volume, 
and  was  never  drawn  aside.  The  professor's  con- 
stant dread  was  that  some  venerable  eagle-eyed 
bookworm  from  a  foreign  university  would  push 
his  mania  for  research  so  far  some  day  as  to  say : 
*'  Kindly  draw  back  the  curtain."  Then  what  a 
shameful  admission.  Schnupfertuch  incomplete ! 
while  not  a  volume  is  wanting  from  his  Spitzbuberein 
treasures,  which  in  their  morocco  bindings  with 
gilt  edgings,  stood  there  shoulder  to  shoulder  like 
volunteers  for  inspection. 

Now  we  understand  why  Professor  Stockbridge 
was  a  familiar  figure  at  the  second-hand  bookstalls 
in  the  city ;  why  he  attended  auctions  of  books ; 
why  he  kept  up  a  constant  correspondence  with 
European  librarians.  In  a  word,  we  understand 
why  Professor  Stockbridge  lived  more  out  of  his 
home  than  in  it — he  was  looking  for  that  missing 
volume  of  the  Schnupfertuch  set.  It  was  poor 
satisfaction  to  him  to  hear  a  whisper  now  and 
then  as  he  went  by :  '*  There  is  the  fortunate 
possessor  of  a  complete  Spitzbuberein  collection," 
for  the  thought  of  Schnupfertuch  incomplete  was  a 
pang  in  his  heart. 

It  must  be  said,  however,  that  while  his  wife — a 
blend  of  May  and  December — and  his  daughters 
sympathised  in  the  cultured  tastes  of  the  Professor, 
they  by  no  means  allowed  his  one  great  worry  to 
overshadow  their   social  enjoyments.     They  lived 
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a  fashionable  life.  They  attended  "  At  Homes  " 
and  tennis  parties  :  they  and  their  ma^iy  admirers 
were  often  to  be  seen  of  an  afternoon  in  the  fashion- 
able cafes  of  Dublin,  or  at  matinees  in  the  theatres. 
Be  it  said,  however,  to  their  credit,  that  the  lady 
portion  of  his  household  were  always  at  home  of 
evenings  when  the  professor  returned  from  his 
learned  but  unsuccessful  wanderings.  Their  merry 
chat  distracted  his  absorption  in  his  daily  quest, 
but  they  were  careful  not  to  expatiate  too  freely 
on  their  amusements  lest  he  might  draw  the  rein. 
He  on  his  part  prudentiy  avoided  recounting  to 
them  his  various  exploits  while  tracking  the  missing 
volume,  for  indeed  it  must  be  said  that  these 
sometimes  bordered  on  the  extravagant,  and  once 
culminated  in  a  misadventure.  For,  one  evening 
when  returning  late  from  Rathmines,  he  passed  a 
purveyor's  shop  near  the  canal-bridge.  Large  and 
small  flitches  of  bacon  like  great  tomes  were  closely 
packed  on  the  window  shelves,  and  little  squares 
of  bacon  like  pocket-editions  side  by  side  were 
ranged  beside.  Professor  Stockbridge,  who  was 
very  near-sighted,  took  it  to  be  a  second-hand 
bookshop.  Said  he  to  the  woman,  pointing  to 
what  he  considered  a  small  volume  :  "  I'm  looking 
for  one  about  that  size,  slightly  decayed."  What 
happened  will  never  be  known,  but  that  evening 
the  butler  saw  the  professor  with  a  cold  stone  to 
his  eye.  It  only  goes  to  show  the  lengths  to  which 
a  pet  hobby  will  drive  even  the  sanest  savant, 
who  is  dominated  by  a  fixed  idea  in  the  interests 
of  science.    Call  it  vanity,  if  you  will,  that  Professor 
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Stockbridge  wished  to  be  regarded  in  learned 
circles  as  the  possessor  of  a  complete  Schnupfertuch 
— yet,  after  all,  is  it  not  the  vanity  of  intellectual 
superiority,  and  not  of   grovelling    self-adoration  ? 


**  I'm  looking  for  one  about  that  size,  slightly  decayed  " 


To  be  sure,  his  family  had  a  fine  time  of  it  while  he 
was  thus  occupied.  Their  liberty  was  untrammelled, 
and  for  this  they  were  thankful,  and  appreciated  it 
to  the  full.  They  thanked  their  stars  that  that 
volume  of  Schnupfertuch  was  missing,  for  while 
their  loving  spouse  and  parent  was  in  quest  of  it 
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they  tripped  the  primrose  path  on  pleasure  bent. 
It  must  be  said  that  their  freedom  from  paternal 
supervision  was  perfect  in  the  spring  of  '91,  for  it 
had  been  announced  that  the  European  Biblio- 
graphical Society  would  hold  its  annual  session  in 
the  July  of  that  year  in  Dublin,  to  which  event 
the  learned  bodies  of  Europe  were  to  send  delegates. 
"  They  will  visit  my  library,"  said  Professor  Stock- 
bridge  ;  "  they  will  of  a  certainty,  while  warmly 
congratulating  me  on  my  complete  Spitzbuberein, 
observe  with  pain  that  my  Schunpfertuch  is  in- 
complete." And  this  thought  caused  him  untold 
anguish.  But  it  was  operative  anguish,  for  it  took 
the  form  of  renewed  activity  of  awakened  resource- 
fulness in  his  efforts  to  discover  the  errant  tome 
which  quite  likely  was  in  some  city  library.  But 
he  knew  that  purchasers  of  second-hand  literature 
were  his  enemies  in  the  search,  so  to  speak.  They 
were  accustomed  to  call,  immediately  after  the 
funerals  of  deceased  professors,  on  their  bereaved 
widows  and  proffer  to  purchase  their  libraries,  in 
lots.  Why  not  forestall  these  purchasers  ?  Why 
not  call  before  the  funeral  ?  He  did.  He  kept  his 
eye  on  the  obituary  announcements  of  the  daily 
papers.  If  it  be  not  callous  to  say  so,  his  watchful- 
ness was  soon  rewarded  ;  for  one  day  his  daughter 
read  out  at  breakfast  the  announcement  of  the 
death  of  the  Professor  of  Classics.  Why  Professor 
Stockbridge  hastily  concluded  the  meal  was  not 
clear  to  the  family  circle  ;  why  he  became  suddenly 
pre-occupied.  The  fact  remains  that  twenty 
minutes  after,  the  Professor  in  his  sombre  suit  with 
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black  tie  and  silk  beaver  was  seen  emerging  from 
his  residence,  his  countenance  serious  and  sym- 
pathetic, his  gait  more  than  usually  solemn — for  he 
was  on  a  visit  of  condolence.  He  presented  his 
card.  '*  One  of  my  late  dear  husband's  friends 
evidently,"  said  the  bereaved  lady,  to  her  maid. 
"  I  never  remember  meeting  him." 

Professor  Stockbridge  expressed  in  well-chosen 
words  his  sympathy  with  the  widow  and  family  : 
he  became  suddenly  overcome  with  grief.  "  Madam, 
said  he,  *'  may  I  pass  a  few  minutes  in  the  library 
while  I  compose  myself ;  conflicting  emotions  some- 
times overmaster  me,  especially  at  the  sight  of 
sorrow." 

He  was  shown  into  the  library.  He  looked 
around.  Yes,  the  door  is  shut.  In  a  moment  he 
was  up  the  ladder,  surveying  the  rows  of  books. 
"  Schnupfertuch,  Schnupfertuch,"  and  he  went 
from  row  to  row. 

Failure.  He  softly  descended  the  stairs,  but 
missed  the  hall  and  went  down  a  storey  lower. 
There  he  saw  a  charwoman  emptying  baskets  of 
old  books  and  papers  into  a  rubbish-bag.  "  Hard 
work,  my  poor  woman,"  said  he — he  who  never 
spoke  to  servants.  "  Yes,  sir,"  said  she,  "  but 
'twas  harder  this  morning  early.  The  corporation 
man  took  a  whole  load  of  them  out  to  the  slob- 
land  at  Clontarf."  The  professor's  heart  gave  a 
jump.     "  To  where,  my  good  woman  ?  " 

"  To  Clontarf,"  said  she,  getting  quite  crusty, 
**  where  else  ?  Sure,  'tisn't  in  Merrion  Square  he'd 
dimip  'em."     He  sweetened  her  temper  with  half-a- 
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crown,  for  he  had  got  a  trail,  or  rather  more  truly, 
a  scent  which  he  would  follow. 


Why  did  the  several  groups  of  hungry-looking 
rag-pickers  with  their  children  of  all  ages  who  had 
trailed  out  from  the  city  carrying  empty  bags — 
why  did  they  sit  idle  on  heaps  of  rubbish  and  cinders 
on  the  Clontarf  slobland — they  who  usually  swarmed 
round  the  heeled-up  corporation  cart  in  search  of 
bottles,  scraps  of  clothing,  bones,  in  fact  anything 
that  isn't  mud  ?  They  sit  idle  because  they  are 
staring  at  an  elderly  gentleman  of  stern  mien,  who 
is  examining  the  contents  of  the  cart.  The  driver 
stares,  too,  and  so  does  his  assistant  shovel-man. 
"  Poor  divil,"  says  the  latter,  tapping  his  forehead 
as  the  gentleman  poked  the  debris  with  his  silver- 
topped  walking-stick.  A  toddling  baby  girl  of 
two  and  a  half  who  had  evidently  been  dressed 
from  corporation-cart  boudoirs — struggled  over  to- 
wards the  gentleman  who,  she  felt,  was  blocking 
the  usual  proceedings,  and  shocked  all  present  by 
trying  to  fire  a  cinder  at  him  with  her  left  hand. 
It  fell  where  the  baby  never  intended  it,  and  she 
laughed.  The  women  cried  out  in  protestation 
with  uplifted  hands,  and  a  bigger  sister  soon  had 
her  in  tow  and  thus  checked  her  homicidal  tendencies. 
Professor  Stockbridge's  search  was  fruitless,  and  he 
left.  Like  sea-gulls  on  a  piece  of  tempting  flotsam, 
the  various  groups  precipitated  themselves  on  that 
cartload.  Money  or  jewellery  he  was  surely  looking 
for,  they  said.  The  report  spread  in  all  the 
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ramifications  of  Slumland,  and  that  same  evening 
the  reclaimed  shore  at  Clontarf  was  black  with 
prospectors  for  supposed  hidden  treasure. 

But  the  mania  for  discovery  was  on  the  professor. 
He  turned  into  his  favourite  barber's  for  a  shave. 


Poked  the  debris  with  his  silver-topped  walking-stick 


A  long  line  of  sheeted  customers,  lathered  and  silent, 
were  undergoing  treatment.  The  professor  was 
waved  blandly  to  a  vacant  chair  by  a  tonsorial 
executant,  who  deftly  enveloped  him  in  a  sheet 
and  laid  a  scrap  of  paper  on  the  ledge  before  him 
for  razor-cleanings.  The  professor,  always  and 
everywhere  vigilant  for  a  clue,  grabbed  the  paper. 
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It  was  a  page  from  some  book.  What  did  he  find 
on  it  ?  You  or  I  do  not  know,  but  he  arose  quickly, 
sheet  and  all,  and  read  the  scraps  of  paper  on  the 
next  and  the  next  ledge,  and  so  on  to  the  end  of 
the  row,  while  the  astonished  lathered  customers 
all  sat  up  and  watched  him.  "  Jimmy,"  says  the 
boss  in  a  side- whisper,  "  see  that  there  are  no  loose 
razors  lying  about."  The  professor,  however,  re- 
turned to  his  chair,  while  all  the  customers  looked 
interrogatively  at  their  respective  barbers.  When 
paying  at  the  counter  they  cross-examined  the 
boss : — 

"  Is  he  dangerous  ?  "  said  some  of  them. 

"  Arra,  not  at  all,"  says  he,  "  he's  only  one  of 
them  ould  professors — gone  dotty  on  books — he 
wouldn't  harm  a  child." 

And  neither  would  he.  In  fact,  he  loved  children, 
though  his  exterior  was  rigorous  and  forbidding. 
If  he  did  not  love  children,  why  did  he  take  such 
an  interest  in  a  little  girl  of  nine  one  night  shortly 
after  in  a  Dorset  Street  tram,  who  was  going  home 
with  her  mother  ?  The  child  had  her  hair  in 
twists,  as  she  was  to  be  confirmed  in  the  morning. 
He  became  quite  friendly  with  the  mother. 

'*  You  curl  your  little  girl's  hair  in  papers,  I  see," 
said  the  professor.  Every  eye  in  the  crowded  tram 
was  on  him,  and  every  ear  naked.  "  Do  you  use 
old  newspapers  for  the  purpose,  may  I  ask  ?  " 

"  No  then,"  says  she,  "it's  sometimes  the  leaves 
of  an  old  book  I  tears  out — they're  harder  and 
crisper." 

In  a  jiffy  the  professor  plucked  a  twist  of  paper 
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out  of  the  child's  hair,  stood  up  to  the  Hght,  and 
unfolded  it.  Up  stood  two  or  three  next  him  and 
looked  over  his  shoulder.  Up  stood  the  whole 
tramful,  and  crushed  down  around  him. 

"  It's  mine,  it's  mine,"  shouts  the  mother,  "  'twas 
got  on  my  little  girl's  head."  It  fell ;  men,  women 
and  children  were  on  their  knees  in  a  minute.  In 
came  the  conductor  : — 

"  Any  money  found  in  the  tram,"  says  he,  "is 
the  property  of  the  Company  till  it  is  claimed  by 
the  owner." 

It  needn't  be  said  there  wasn't  much  to  claim,  for 
the  piece  of  paper  which  wasn't  a  ten-pound  note, 
was  torn  into  a  hundred  pieces  by  countless  covetous 
claws. 

Baffled  but  not  dismayed,  the  professor  resolved 
on  a  coup.  It  was  worthy  of  him.  He  was  con- 
vinced that  the  missing  volume  of  Schnupfertuch 
was  in  Dublin,  in  the  possession  of  some  of  the 
literati.  He  determined  to  give  an  Attic  evening 
at  Howth — an  academic  conference  to  which  he 
invited  the  most  renowned  of  them,  asking  them  at 
the  same  time  to  bring  some  venerable  volumes  for 
inspection  and  discussion.  The  locale  was  a  quiet 
corner  of  the  wood,  which  resembled  the  storied 
grove  of  Athens.  They  came,  each  armed  with 
brief-bag  or  manuscript-satchel  bulging  with  rare 
finds.  The  conversation  ranged  over  realms  in 
which  you  or  I  would  feel  like  orphans  ;  it  regarded 
first  editions,  and  choice  bindings  and  divergent 
readings  of  abstruse  texts  and  musty  tomes  rescued 
from  dust  and  moths.     How  Domhnall  O'Connor 
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and  Henry  Dixon  were  able  to  finish  the  evening 
there  has  puzzled  many. 

"  What  a  dry  conversation  !  "  remarked  Professor 
Stockbridge.  "  Jones,  open  that  hamper."  If  it 
was  a  feast  of  reason,  it  soon  was  a  flow  of  soul. 
They  toasted  again  and  again  the  happy  possessor 
of  Schnupfertuch  and  Spitzbuberein,  and  he  replied 
and  toasted  each  of  his  guests  in  turn,  and  popping 
corks  like  royal  salutes  punctuated  the  speeches. 
The  shrivelled  veins  of  the  company  were  rejuvenated 
by  the  Stockbridge  vintage,  and  they  rallied  each 
other  on  their  respective  ages,  and  recalled  athletic 
exploits  of  bygone  times.  "  Let's  have  an  old 
buffers'  race,"  cried  the  exultant  Stockbridge. 
The  proposal  was  received  with  acclamation.  They 
retired  to  the  lodge,  where  they  deposited  their 
satchels  and  great-coats.  They  toed  the  line  out- 
side. "  To  the  fence  down  there  and  back,"  cried 
Stockbridge.     Away  went  the  field. 

Would  that  a  tear  from  the  recording  angel's 
eye  would  obliterate  what  we  are  about  to  chronicle  ! 
In  darted  Stockbridge  to  the  lodge,  and  rifled  their 
pockets  and  satchels  in  quest  of  the  missing  volume  of 
Schnupfertuch.  He  did  his  work  like  an  expert, 
and  hid  his  disappointment  under  explosive  laughter 
when  the  panting  veterans  returned.  "  I  was 
watching  you  through  the  window,"  said  he.  And 
the  merriment  was  uproarious.  More  royal  salutes. 
The  coup  had  failed. 

But  will  the  reader  explain  why  one  afternoon,  three 
short  days  after  that,  when  Madame  Stockbridge  and. 
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the  girls  returned  from  a  tennis-party,  they  saw  the 
Professor  sitting  before  his  library  whistling  a  snatch 
from  La  Traviata  ?  Ah,  yes,  they  understood. 
The  curtain  was  completely  drawn  from  the  Schnup- 
fertuch  collection.  There  was  no  gaping  vacuum 
there  now.  It  was  filled  by  the  missing  volume.  He 
had  found  it  that  very  day  in  a  Jewman's  shop  in 
Liffey  Street,  among  other  old  books  on  a  shelf, 
with  pieces  of  Waterford  glass,  old  prints  and 
crockery-dogs.  Stockbridge  hadn't  been  heard  to 
whistle  for  thirty  years.  Madame  and  the  girls 
were  alarmed  and  looked  significantly  at  each 
other.  "  There  it  is,  my  dears,"  said  he,  pointing 
to  Schnupfertuch,  '*  complete,  as  complete  as  the 
priceless  Spitzbuberein." 

The  search  of  years  was  over ;  a  weight  was 
lifted  off  the  Professor's  mind.  He  stayed  at  home 
now.  So  did  his  wife  and  daughters.  No  more 
tennis  parties,  no  more  joy-rides,  no  more  afternoon 
teas  with  gay  cavaliers  at  the  cafes.  The  professor 
had  nothing  to  engross  his  thoughts  now.  He  be- 
came cranky.  "  Mabel,  dear,"  said  he,  one  day 
to  his  wife,  "  I  have  been  thinking  for  some  time 
that  our  household  wants  re-organising.  There  is 
too  much  visiting ;  too  much  by  far.  Bills  for 
extravagant  finery  pour  in.  Household  expenses 
are  mounting  up.  I  want  to  know  the  names  of 
the  various  young  men  that  the  girls  go  about  so 
much  with.  We  must  have  a  family  council  to- 
morrow at  ten  o'clock  in  the  library.  Ask  the 
girls  to  be  present." 

Consternation  feebly  describes  the  shock  which 
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this  intimation  gave  the  ever-young  Madame 
Stockbridge  and  her  daughters.  They  took  counsel 
with  Jack  Spiers,  a  young  medico,  that  night  before 
the  Hbrary  fire  when  the  Professor  had  retired. 
The  situation  was  discussed  in  all  its  bearings. 
The  medico  said  very  little.  "It's  all  right," 
said  he  at  length,  '*  I've  got  it."  He  reached  for 
the  tongs ;  he  mounted  the  library  ladder.  He 
gripped  a  volume  of  Spitzhuberein,  and  before 
Madame  or  the  girls  could  intercept  him,  buried  it 
in  the  heart  of  the  blazing  fire.  "  Good-night 
now,"  said  he,  '*  you'll  have  no  meeting  here 
to-morrow." 

And  neither  had  they.  This  we  gather  from  a 
letter  found  in  the  "  Stockbridge  Family  Records  " 
in  the  Academy  (Vol.  II.  B.,  page  Z19).  This 
missive  was  from  one  of  the  Miss  Stockbridges  to 
a  friend.     It  ran  : — 

"  Dearest  Flossie, — We  had  a  wonderful  escape 
from  parental  supervision  yesterday.  I  can't  tell 
you  in  a  letter.  It  is  too  funny  for  words.  Come 
up  at  once  to  town.  Dear,  sweet  old  pa  has  just 
gone  on  a  trip  to  Denmark  and  Germany  in  hopes 
to  supply  a  missing  volume  in  his  famous  Spitz- 
huberein collection  which  PoUce-Inspector  Rawson 
(a  friend  of  Jack  Spiers)  assures  him  was  stolen  by  a 
burglar.  ..." 

This  letter  concluded  with  a  postscript :  "  Hurrah 
for  liberty  for  at  least  twelve  months." 


How  Jack  Roach  Won  His 
Inspectorship 


HE  chief  of  the  detective 
force  at  Sydney  at  the 
present  time  is  Inspector 
John  Roach.  He  left  his 
native  Kerry  about  thirty 
years  ago,  and  arrived  in 
Sydney  to  seek  his  fortune. 
His  natural  ability  and 
physical  fitness  earned  for 
him  a  post  in  the  secret  police,  and  he  has  by  sheer 
merit  attained  the  highest  position  in  the  service. 
He  won  his  laurels  in  many  a  single  contest  with 
armed  burglars,  some  of  whom  he  slew  in  self- 
defence.  He  has  gone  time  and  again  into  thieves* 
dens  with  no  help  but  what  his  Kerry  sinews  gave, 
and  dragged  out  his  man  like  a  badger  to  the  light 
of  day.  He  owes  thanks  to  nature  for  his  globe- 
like head,  off  which  bullets  glanced  as  though 
'twere  steel.  There  is  no  better  known  man  in 
Sydney  than  the  genial  Jack,  as  his  friends  call 
him.  The  worst  about  him,  however,  is  that  he 
never  draws  the  long  bow,  for  were  he  gifted  with 
imagination  he  could  embroider  many  a  tale  into 
a   sensational    episode.    But   he   is   utterly   mon- 
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syllabic,  like  all  men  of  action,  and  tells  his  ex- 
periences in  a  few  abrupt  words.  But  the  incident 
which  centred  Australia's  eyes  on  him  was  the 
famous  Butler  case,  the  chief  actors  in  which  were 
personally  known  to  me,  and  the  subsequent 
details  of  which  I  heard  from  Jack  in  his  beautiful 
Sydney  home,  where  he  lives  happily  with  his 
genial  spouse,  who  was  Miss  Redmond,  of  Co. 
Wexford. 

About  fourteen  years  ago  the  following  advertise- 
ment was  read  in  the  Sydney  evening  papers. 
"  Wanted  a  mate  with  some  experience  and  ten 
pounds  to  go  prospecting.  Apply  office  of  this 
paper."  This  was  evidently  an  "ad."  from  some 
adventurous  rover  who  wanted  a  mate  to  go 
looking  for  gold. 

Such  advertisements  were  usual  in  the  period  of 
the  gold  "  rushes "  long  ago,  but  had  ceased 
altogether  now  that  several  gold  fields  were  being 
worked,  and  all  who  sought  the  precious  metal 
drifted  towards  the  gold-bearing  centres.  Conse- 
quently the  old  miners  who  had  *'  struck  it  lucky  " 
and  lounged  in  their  mansions  or  smoked  in  their 
pubs  smiled  as  they  read  the  "  ad.,"  if  it  caught  their 
eye  at  all,  and  said :  "  Poor  devils,  they'll  soon  find 
out  all  about  camp  fever  and  the  carrion  crows  of 
the  gold- track."  The  "  failures  "  who  passed  their 
lives  pursuing  the  phantom  nugget  from  one  digging 
to  another  "  weren't  having  any."  Their  gre- 
garious instinct  rebelled  against  the  idea  of  two 
*'  humping  the  bluey "  together,  for  tramping 
expeditions  are  based  on  the  principle  of  a  division 
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of  labour  and  there's  many  a  thing  to  be  done  by 
three  or  four  when  camping  "  on  their  sweet 
lonely  '*  in  the  back-blocks.  And  as  these  wander- 
ing miners  sat  swopping  yarns  and  lies  on  the  iron 
seats  in  front  of  their  third-rate  lodging-house  in 
Erskine  Street,  Sydney,  enjoying  a  southerly 
burster  on  the  evening  of  a  sweltering  day,  they 
made  merry  over  the  picture  of  "  two  bally  loonies 
waltzing  Matilda  across  patches  of  the  Never- 
Never.'" 

"  ril  bet  me  socks,"  says  one,  "  their  clobber'U 
be  pretty  trim  to  have  their  photo  tuk  when  they 
get  to  Coolgardie,  and  they'll  be  able  to  make 
night-caps  o'  their  tucker-bags."  The  rest  took 
their  pipes  out  of  their  mouths  to  enjoy  this  chuckle, 
and  a  recognised  authority  confirmed  the  sentiment, 
"  you  can  take  your  blanky  oath  on  it." 

The  advertisement  appeared  in  a  week  again, 
and  recurred  at  various  intervals  several  times  in 
the  course  of  two  months,  and  always  in  the  same 
form.  And  the  coterie  in  Erskine  Street  said: 
"  This  must  be  either  a  new  chum  or  a  cute  bloke 
who  doesn't  want  more  than  one  to  know  his 
secret.  Maybe  he  has  got  wind  of  a  "  find  "  some- 
where, or  seen  pinheads  in  some  up-country  stream." 
And  they  couldn't  make  it  out. 

But  the  advertisement  stopped,  and  the  matter 
had  passed  out  of  memory  when  a  par.  appeared 
in  an  up-country  paper  saying  that  an  anxious 
wife  wanted  information  about  her  husband,  who 
had  gone  prospecting  in  reply  to  an  advertisement. 
This  was  immediately  followed  by  several  more 
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inquiries  for  various  relatives.  The  public  soon 
got  interested;  many  said  that  some  great  yield 
had  been  struck,  and  all  concerned  were  sworn  not 
to  budge  a  word  until  their  claim  was  properly 
pegged  out  according  to  law ;  for  if  anyone  split, 
the  owner  of  the  land  would  claim  the  lot.  And 
s57mptoms  of  gold-fever  became  so  acute  that 
several  secret  parties  were  formed  to  hunt  the 
matter  up.  One  party  visited  the  lodging-house 
from  where  the  advertisements  were  sent  in  the 
name  of  Butler  and  obtained  a  description  of  the 
sender  and  then  took  to  the  bush.  Several  fruitless 
days  passed  by  when  they  met  a  cocky  at  whose 
humpy  they  called  to  replenish  the  billy,  who 
laughed  himself  hoarse  as  he  told  of  *'  two  idiots 
whom  he  had  seen  some  time  before  going  by  with 
picks  and  shovels  and  dishes,  for,"  said  he,  "  you 
might  as  well  be  looking  for  feathers  on  a  frog  as 
for  gold  in  these  gullies." 

The  party,  revived  with  water,  and  the  news 
they  had  heard,  pushed  on,  and  camped  that  night 
in  the  ranges,  and  only  heard  the  whining  of  a 
baby-bear  or  the  swish  of  a  scudding  wallaby  or 
the  dull  flap  of  the  flying-fox  croaking  like  a  lost 
soul.  The  uproarious  laughter  of  the  cockaburras 
in  the  tall  gums  awoke  the  party,  and  despite  a 
drizzle  the  fire  was  soon  lit  with  the  powdery  inside 
of  wattle-bark  and  an  old  celluloid  collar  which 
one  of  the  '*  failures  *'  had  used  in  city  hfe.  But 
long  before  this  hour  the  oldest  party  who  had 
the  bush  instinct  of  the  dingo  had  wandered  into 
the  ravines  and  was  mooning  about  "  till  the  billy 
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boiled,"  when  he  saw  under  a  jutting  rock  blackened 
embers  between  two  stones.  He  looked  about 
and  found  no  further  trace,  and  then  climbed  on  to 
a  rocky  elbow.  He  had  not  gone  three  yards  when 
he  cried  out :  '*  By  heavens,  they've  tried  here  and 
covered  up  their  find.  The  nuggets  were  too 
heavy  to  carry  away.  They're  too  darned  clever, 
they  are."  And  back  to  his  mates  he  sped 
with  a  leer  of  triumphant  vindictiveness  on  his 
face. 

The  half-cooked  chops  were  left  hissing  on  the 
grid,  and  every  man  was  to  his  feet,  and  the  group 
hurried  through  the  tangled  scrub,  and  were  soon 
upon  the  spot.  "  Be  herrins,  they  were  here," 
was  the  common  verdict,  and  soon  every  man  had 
a  broken  branch  in  his  hand,  and  with  hungry  eyes 
poked  for  hidden  treasure.  When  they  had  got 
down  about  three  feet,  "  Oh,  God,  what's  this," 
screamed  one.  "  Oh,  Christ  have  mercy  on  us," 
said  another,  "  'tis  a  man's  hand."  Three  of  that 
party  of  five  dropped  their  saplings  and  turned 
their  backs,  and  covered  their  faces  with  their 
hands,  but  two  who  had  more  than  once  reverently 
covered  bleaching  bones  with  a  winding  sheet  of 
sand,  stuck  to  their  work,  and  the  news  was  sent 
to  town,  and  a  wail  went  up  from  a  widow  and  her 
orphans. 

That  party  then  knew  they  were  face  to  face 
with  only  some  of  the  work  of  the  cowardliest 
murderer  and  robber  unhung,  who  had  lured  his 
victims  to  the  bush  by  the  advertisements.  Other 
discoveries  in  various  places  soon  came  to  light, 
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and  a  cry  for  retribution  rose  up  from  the  heart  of 
Australia. 

But  the  murderer  had  gone.  He  had  boarded 
a  sailer  called  the  Swanhilda,  which  had  left  New- 
castle for  America,  where  he  belonged,  some  days 
before.  The  Admiral  of  the  Fleet  in  Sydney,  in 
response  to  a  request  to  follow  her,  replied  in  cold 
official  language  that  "  his  ships  were  not  for 
police  work."  And  every  day  that  miscreant 
was  nearing  America,  and  once  there,  good-bye  to 
justice. 

The  name  of  Butler  was  heard  in  every  con- 
versation for  three  months,  and  the  excitement 
increased  day  by  day.  The  chances  of  his  capture, 
if  pursued,  were  discussed  by  every  group  in  the 
streets,  or  offices,  or  in  trains,  and  the  impossibility 
of  getting  news  from  the  high  seas  intensified  the 
suspense. 

But  the  Swanhilda  would  take  ninety  days  to 
make  the  trip,  and  longer,  given  contrary  winds. 
Why  not  send  a  detective  to  Europe  via  the  Suez 
Canal,  and  then  across  to  New  York,  and  then 
across  the  continent  to  San  Francisco  to  meet  the 
Swanhilda  and  her  passenger  ? 

In  twenty-four  hours  Detective  Jack  Roach,  of 
Sydney,  caught  the  Melbourne  express  and  jumped 
on  the  mail  steamer,  and  in  thirty-one  days  was  in 
London,  where  he  got  the  extradition  papers,  and 
made  for  the  Holyhead  boat,  called  into  his  native 
Kerry  for  an  hour  to  see  his  dear  old  mother,  whom 
he  hadn't  seen  for  twenty  years,  and  was  soon  in 
New  York  and  across  the  Rockies,  and  all  this  time 
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he  felt  he  was  racing  the  Swanhilda,  which  had  a 
long  start  of  him.  He  jumped  from  the  train  in 
Trisco,  and  before  he  took  his  traps  from  the 
carriage  asked  for  tidings  of  such  a  vessel,  for  she 
was  due.  Nobody  had  heard  of  her.  "  Thank 
God,"  said  Roach.  And  for  several  days  he  paced 
the  shore  and  scanned  the  horizon.  "  The  Swan- 
hilda overdue  "  was  posted  up,  and  Roach's  anxiety 
abated ;  but  he  was  disturbed  in  the  police  quarters 
one  dark  winter's  morning  by  the  screeching  of 
the  telephone  from  the  lighthouse,  "  The  Swanhilda' s 
in  the  offing."  The  tigrish  look  came  into  Roach's 
face  which  had  often  mesmerised  the  burglar  or 
the  coiner  when  in  mortal  grip,  for  he  had  a  record 
to  his  credit.  He  looked  at  his  revolver,  placed  it 
in  a  convenient  pocket,  and  was  soon  among  the 
Customs  officials  and  hotel  agents  on  the  launch 
as  she  snorted  out  into  the  blackness  towards  the 
four-masted  barque.  A  word  about  a  man  named 
Butler  to  the  captain,  and  then  he  and  the  doctor 
and  the  first  officer  and  Roach,  muffled  to  the  chin, 
passed  along  the  lined-up  crew — sailors,  cooks,  and 
kitchen  hands,  all  told.  A  lantern  was  swung  in 
the  face  of  each  and  his  name  sung  out,  "  Butler," 
said  the  chief  officer.  "  Here,  sir,"  replied  the 
seaman  with  a  salute.  "  Hands  up !  "  roared 
Roach  as  he  placed  the  revolver  against  the  wretch's 
face.  The  unnerved  coward  shot  up  his  hands. 
He  was  handcuffed  in  a  jiffy.  Poison  was  found 
in  his  cap,  for  Roach  knew  criminals'  ways. 

Australia  was  overjoyed  when  the  cables  told  the 
news,  for  the  excitement  as  to  the  winner  in  that 
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world's  race  for  such  an  awful  trophy  was  intense 
beyond  description.  Information  was  eagerly 
sought  from  in-coming  vessels  if  they  had  sighted 
the  Swanhilda. 

It  took  six  thousand  pounds  to  get  Butler  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  'Frisco  authorities — he  was  a 
godsend  to  the  lawyers,  and  he  had  several  offers 
of  marriage  and  offers  from  proprietresses  of  wax- 
works and  shows.  As  soon  as  the  extradition  pro- 
cess was  complete,  he  was  chained  like  a  beast  to 
an  iron  ring  in  the  floor  of  a  cabin  on  the  Mariposa, 
and  Roach  and  his  custodian  had  to  watch  him 
for  three-and- twenty  days  and  nights.  The  writer 
saw  the  Mariposa  anchor  in  Sydney  harbour ;  saw 
the  procession  down  the  gangway,  saw  the 
scowling  figure  in  the  group  on  the  steam-launch. 
And  the  name  of  the  steam-launch  was  the  Nemesis, 
and  she  stole  stealthily  to  the  wharf,  lest  Butler 
should  be  lynched.  Said  Attorney-General  Want : 
*'  He'll  not  get  many  offers  of  marriage  here." 

In  five  days  Butler  swung. 

These  events,  in  which  Inspector  Roach  took  such 
a  leading  part,  were  recalled  to  my  mind  quite 
recently  by  a  cable  in  the  newspapers  headed : 
"  Wreck  of  the  Swanhilda."  She  has  gone  to  the 
bottom  of  the  sea  with  all  her  bloody  memories. 


Percy    Vandeleur's    Secret 


'HEN   Percy  Vandeleur,  the 
new  accountant  of  the  Bank 
of  Thurles,  aUghted  at  the 
station,  the  usual  platform 
promenaders  simply  gasped. 
They  could  do  nothing  else. 
Percy  was   dressed  in    the 
pink  of  fashion.     The  cut 
of    his    clothes,    reflecting 
London    and     Paris,     sur- 
passed anything  they  had  ever  seen.      He  seemed 
to  have   stepped   out   of  a    fashion-plate    instead 
of  out  of  a  train.     In  a  word,  he  was  '*  It.'' 

Percy,  hampered  somewhat  by  his  rifle-case  and 
golf-sticks,  never  of  course  even  saw  the  onlookers, 
but  looked  into  space  over  their  heads,  and  passed 
down  the  platform  to  give  orders  about  his  luggage 
and  liberate  his  spotted  spaniels  which  he  led 
away  by  their  chains. 

His  transit  along  the  platform  had  momentarily 
suspended  business,  for  all  looked  after  him,  while 
the  local  dandies  who  usually  came  to  exhibit  their 
symmetry  to  the  travelling  public  felt  eclipsed, 
and  the  young  ladies  (who  had  heard  of  the  ex- 
pected accountant)  were  spell-bound  and  conquered. 

128 
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In  fact,  they  were  there  and  then  smitten  by  hero- 
worship,  and  why  wouldn't  they  ? 

Far  other  were  the  feeUngs  of  the  Friar  Street 
dogs  towards  Percy's  dogs.  Though  usually  en- 
gaged in  internecine  strife,  they  now  sank  all 
differences  in  the  presence  of  a  common  foe.  For  it 
must  be  remembered  that  each  Friar  Street  dog  had 
by  mutual  consent,  an  allotted  sphere  of  opera- 
tions. Booth's  and  Doran's  *'  tarriers  "  guarded 
the  entrance  to  the  town  and  drew  first  blood 
from  a  visiting  dog :  further  down,  Scally's 
"  Caesar "  held  sway  for  his  piece  of  the  road, 
until  "  Nettle  "  Maloney's  dominion  was  reached, 
which  merged  into  the  realms  of  Ryan's  bull-dog, 
whose  '  hoult '  only  boiling  water  or  a  red  poker 
could  loosen.  But  territorial  confines  were  now 
flung  to  the  winds  when  Percy  Vandeleur's  dogs, 
especially  the  glum  one  with  the  gaudy  rug,  constel- 
lated in  the  town.  Unwritten  agreements  were 
disregarded,  and  terriers,  bulls  and  '  mongrels ' 
rushed  out  of  their  respective  limits  and  set  on  the 
arrivals — especially  the  one  in  the  rug — which  in 
their  Tipper ary  eyes  recalled  defunct  landlordism. 
As  the  Cinema  was  not  then  in  being,  the  immediate 
happenings  are  unhappily  lost  to  posterity,  but  as 
some  readers  may  have  seen  a  "  human  "  fight, 
they  can  idealise  the  scene.  Sufficient  to  say  that 
by  the  time  Percy  Vandeleur  and  his  dogs  reached 
Stradavoher  the  poor  canines'  impressions  of  Thurles 
were  more  than  skin-deep. 

As  for  Percy  he  had  no  impression  of  the  town. 
He  had  been  kept  busy  saving  his  boots  and  trousers 
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in  the  fray  ;  but  in  vain,  for  his  lower  extremities 
were  copiously  spattered  with  mud.  This  evidently 
caused  him  keen  displeasure,  for  he  frequently 
looked  down  at  his  plight  with  ill-concealed  rage. 
Otherwise,  he  walked  on  as  a  city  man  entering  a 


Busy  saving  his  boots  and  trousers  in  the  fray 

country  town  should,  staring  into  mid-air.  You  or 
I  on  entering  a  strange  town  would  look  to  the 
right  and  the  left  and  up  side  streets.  Percy 
Vandeleur  knew  differently,  and  was  seemingly 
oblivious  of  the  attention  directed  towards  him 
from  half-doors,  whole  doorways  or  windows, 
oblivious  even  of  the  stare  of  Durkin,  who  had 
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charge  of  the  social  column  of  the  local  weekly, 
called  the  Nationalist. 

Social  column  !  says  someone  in  surprise  ;  what ! 
a  social  column  in  a  country  newspaper !  !  !  Yes, 
but  remember  you  are  dealing  with  Thurles,  a  town 
where  you  will  see  as  tastily  dressed  people  going 
into  last  Mass  of  a  Sunday,  or  down  the  Mall  of 
an  afternoon,  as  you  will  see  in  Rathmines  or 
Rathgar.  Neither  is  it  because  they  have  numerous 
relatives  in  Ireland's  capital  that  they  are  so  up- 
to-date.  No  ;  it  is  bred  in  them.  They  can't  help 
being  good  looking  and  dressing  in  accordance. 
It  is  in  the  air.  It  casts  its  spell  on  all  who  come 
to  live  in  the  town.  Otherwise  explain  if  you  can 
how  Patsy  Brennan,  a  raw  country  boy  in  from 
The  Rag  to  serve  his  time,  was  not  a  week  in  Thurles 
till  he  had  discarded  every  vestige  of  country  life 
in  his  garb,  and  in  a  fortnight  was  wearing  tanned 
boots  ;  in  three  weeks  was  carrying  a  cane ;  in  a 
month  had  a  corner  of  a  white  handkerchief  sticking 
out  of  his  breast  pocket  of  a  Sunday  afternoon  Uke 
all  the  other  great  "gags."  Which  reminds  me. 
Shortly  after  Patsy  came  to  town,  his  father 
and  his  younger  brother  brought  in  a  couple  of 
pigs  to  the  fair  one  Monday  morning  in  winter, 
about  four  o'clock,  and  it  pitch  dark.  They  knocked 
up  Patsy.  They  needn't  have  knocked  him  up,  for 
on  Sunday  night  late  he  had  started  playing  "  Spoil 
Five,"  and  as  he  was  "  losers,"  his  companions 
were  chivalrously  affording  him  a  chance  of  winning 
back  his  own  at  four  a.m.  on  Monday  morning, 
when  his  paternal  and  fraternal  relatives  indicated 
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their  presence  with  an  ash  plant  on  the  door,  or 
maybe  'twas  a  loadin'  butt — for  we're  talking  of 
the  old  days.  Out  marched  Patsy,  if  you  please, 
still  in  his  Sunday  best  and  a  geranium  in  his  button- 
hole. Wasn't  his  younger  brother  nearly  calling 
him  '*  Sir."  Anyway  he  had  to  go  out  in  the  dark- 
ness and  hold  the  pigs  by  their  sugawns  until  his 
father  and  brother  went  up  to  the  West  Gate  for  a 
cup  of  tea. 

The  day  was  dawning  ;  Patsy  was  in  blue  terror 
that  daylight  would  reveal  him  in  charge  of  pigs. 
He  would  be  the  talk  of  the  town.  He  would  be 
boycotted.  Whether  it  was  Patsy  or  the  pigs  broke 
the  sugawns  will  never  be  known  this  side  of  the 
grave,  but  the  pigs  got  away  :  one  ran  between  the 
bandy  legs  of  a  schoolmaster  from  Rossmore,  who 
fell  on  his  back  displaying  his  bald  head  and  red 
handkerchief,  and  the  other  took  refuge  under  a 
cart  of  bonneens,  which  the  kicking  '  jinnet ' 
resented,  causing  general  discomfort,  especially  to 
the  bonneens.  But  Patsy's  reputation  in  the  town 
was  saved. 

This  episode,  otherwise  unimportant,  emphasises 
the  local  sensitiveness  regarding  dress,  and  shows 
what  a  charm  the  general  atmosphere  threw  over 
all  arrivals. 

Indeed,  it  must  be  said  that  Durkin  of  the 
Nationalist  had  contributed  his  share,  and  that  a 
large  one,  to  the  making  of  this  atmosphere,  for 
he  was  an  authority  on  matters  dressy,  and  to  his 
initiative  the  new  feature  of  a  social  column  in  the 
Nationalist  was  due.     In  fact  he  gave  himself  the 
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credit  of  raising  the  tone  of  the  town  by  directing 
general  attention  to  people's  apparel,  which  he  did 
with  a  practised  hand.  His  gems  of  sartorial 
terminology  when  describing  gentlemen's  clothing 
were  only  equalled  by  his  elaborate  and  often 
caustic  references  to  the  more  complicated  costumes 
of  the  ladies. 

In  these  weekly  references  he  was  careful  to 
suppress  names,  but  there  was  no  mistaking  the 
victims  of  his  pen.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  Durkin 
was  generally  feared,  and  readers  took  up  their 
weekly  Nationalist  with  bated  breath,  lest  they 
should  see  themselves  transfixed  by  his  unsparing 
pen,  or  twitted  about  some  extravaganza  of  style. 

Percy  Vandeleur,  who  shared  the  general  fear  of 
Durkin,  upheld  the  reputation  which  his  first 
appearance  in  Thurles  had  created.  His  tennis, 
croquet,  cricket,  shooting  and  walking  suits  were 
perfection  itself.  It  was  further  said  that  his 
erect  and  rigid  figure  was  due  to  a  mechanism  not 
unassociated  in  those  days  with  whalebone.  It  was 
further  asserted  that  he  had  drapers'  dummies  to 
keep  his  clothes  in  shape,  and  *'  trees "  for  his 
boots,  of  which  he  had  pairs  so  numerous  that, 
had  he  been  a  centipede  and  not  a  biped,  he  could 
have  shod  every  foot.  In  a  word,  Percy  was  the 
recognised  leader  of  fashion,  and  Durkin  might  in 
his  social  column  accuse  him  of  the  seven  deadly 
sins,  without  offence,  so  long  as  he  found  no  flaw 
in  his  garb.  Percy,  like  the  general  public,  scanned 
that  social  column  with  feverish  interest  every 
week,  and  heaved  a  sigh  of  relief  when  he  found  that 
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he  was  not  pilloried  for  violating  the  canons  of 
fashion. 

On  one  occasion  it  is  true  the  query  was  put  by 
a  correspondent :  "  Who  is  it  that  walks  like  a 
water-hen  on  a  dry  ridge  ?  "  evidently  pointing  at 
Percy's  mode  of  locomotion,  which  resembled  a 
disjointed  glide,  punctuated  by  forward  darts  of 
the  head.  But  he  didn't  mind  that,  as  his  pre- 
eminence as  leader  of  fashion  was  not  questioned. 
His  bitterest  enemies  were  the  would-be  fops  of 
the  town,  who  gazed  enviously  at  Percy's  coat 
with  mushroom  buttons  and  envelope  flaps,  which 
fitted  him  like  a  coat  of  paint,  or  his  upturned  pants 
revealing  vari-coloured  silk  socks,  or  his  hat  which 
would  have  done  credit  to  royalty  itself. 

To  one  of  his  green-eyed  critics  must  be  attributed 
the  vile  insinuation  that  to  indulge  his  taste  for 
dress  and  save  money  for  the  purpose,  Percy  used 
to  eat  rashers  of  American  bacon,  then  called  in 
Thurles  "  the  lad,"  which  even  labouring  boys 
partook  of  with  closed  doors,  for  they  said  "  it  was 
mane,"  meaning  not  respectable. 

This  item  regarding  Percy's  culinary  department, 
if  true,  cannot  have  originated  from  his  trusted 
and  discreet  old  house-keeper,  who  had  "  nursed 
him  from  a  baby,"  and  who  accompanied  him  to 
the  various  towns  in  which  duty  called  him  to  serve. 
She  fairly  doted  on  him,  and  always  called  him  by 
the  endearing  title  of  "  her  darling  boy." 

It  need  not  be  said  that  Percy  belonged  to  the 
"  tony  "  club  of  the  town,  and  if  he  did  visit  a 
business  family  or  two  it  was  by  night,  not  to  risk 
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his  social  standing  with  the  big  nobs,  especially 
those  of  the  surrounding  gentry,  who  took  him  up 
with  a  rush.  Indeed,  it  must  be  said  their  motives 
were  rather  selfish,  for  they  copied  his  mode  of 
dressing  and  the  cut  of  his  clothes,  of  which  they 
read  so  much  in  Durkin's  column  of  the  Nationalist, 
which  they,  too,  feared  as  the  sting  of  a  scorpion. 


The  surrounding  gentry  took  him  up  with  a  rush 

It  seemed  an  exaggeration,  but  it  is  the  naked 
truth  that  Percy  Vandeleur  gave  a  fillip  to  local 
trade,  and  shop-keepers  had  to  stock  what  many 
called  the  Vandeleur  tie  or  hat,  and  tailors  found 
themselves  compelled  to  study  Percy's  appearance 
when  preparing  suits  for  customers.  From  this 
it  will  be  patent  that  Mr.  John  Vinn,  the  popular 
Mayor  of  Thurles,  paid  Percy  no  empty  compli- 
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ment  on  one  occasion  when  he  said  :  "  Mr.  Vande- 
leur,  you're  an  acquisition  to  Thurles."  Even 
Durkin,  the  eagle-eyed,  who  was  ever  on  the  prowl 
for  gossip  for  his  paper,  ever  on  the  alert  with  his 
pocket-camera  to  take  snapshots  of  freaky  or 
faulty  toggery,  could  find  nothing  open  to  criticism 
or  ridicule  in  Percy's  well  groomed  exterior,  every 
detail  of  which  bore  evidence  of  the  closest  attention. 
About  this  time,  as  every  one  knows,  the  great 
robbery  of  a  box  of  3,000  sovereigns  took  place  at 
the  Thurles  branch  of  the  Bank.  It  happened  in 
the  broad  daylight,  when  the  clerks  were  at  lunch, 
and  Percy  Vandeleur  was  alone  in  the  bank  intent 
on  his  duties  as  accountant.  How  a  member  of 
the  country  gentry,  disguised  in  a  false  beard, 
confronted  him  with  a  loaded  revolver  is  matter 
of  history  :  likewise  how  Percy  Vandeleur  acted  a 
man's  part  and  defended  the  property  of  the  bank 
till  the  barrel  of  the  revolver  was  forced  into  his 
mouth  and  he  had  to  surrender.  He  certainly  saw 
the  box  of  sovereigns  carried  off  by  the  aristocratic 
scoundrel,  who  mounted  his  horse  outside,  and  fled. 
The  event  created  a  tremendous  sensation  in  the 
town.  Everyone  asked :  "  Who  did  the  deed  ? 
Did  Percy  Vandeleur  know  him  ?  "  These  questions 
were  asked  over  and  over  again,  but  remained 
unanswered.  The  matter  was  discussed  in  every 
group,  at  every  street-corner,  at  every  shop  door, 
but  the  mystery  only  thickened.  People  stared 
at  Percy  Vandeleur  as  if  to  read  his  inmost  thoughts, 
but  he  passed  on,  gazing  over  their  plebeian  heads 
into  mid-air  as  usual. 
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The  horseman  on  the  momentous  day  of  the 
robbery  was  seen  in  various  townlands  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Thurles,  but  he  carried  no  box. 
From  this  it  was  concluded  that  he  had  hidden  the 
sovereigns  in  some  secret  spot  outside  the  town 
until  the  pubHc  excitement  would  be  allayed. 
Old  people  will  tell  you  how  every  hole  in  the  sur- 
rounding country  was  searched  X  rabbit  holes,  holes 
in  sand-pits  and  in  thatch ;  holes  in  walls  of  old 
abbeys,  and  holes  which  stone-chatters  and  willy- 
wag-tails  only  would  think  of.  In  fact  the  police 
left  no  stone  unturned — no  likely  hole  in  the  earth 
or  in  old  ruins  unpoked.     But  all  to  no  use. 

The  incident  was  soon  talked  to  death  and  became 
a  nine  days'  wonder.  Percy  continued  to  dictate 
the  fashions  to  the  town  and  to  defy  the  ever- 
vigilant  Durkin.  But  often  and  often  over  the 
fire  of  a  night  people  would  say :  "  I  wonder  does 
Mr.  Vandeleur  know  who  did  it  ?  Does  he  know 
where  the  money  is  hidden  ?  "  for  the  public 
could  not  rid  itself  of  the  suspicion  that  Percy  knew 
the  locality  where  the  sovereigns  might  possibly 
be  stowed  away,  but  feared  by  revealing  the  spot 
to  implicate  the  culprit's  highly-placed  family. 

A  new  complexion  was  put  on  the  whole  business 
when  one  day  Percy  Vandeleur  was  carried  into  the 
town  on  a  dray  almost  speechless.  He  had  fallen 
from  his  horse,  and  his  left  leg  was  irretrievably 
broken.  His  old  house-keeper  was  distracted  with 
grief,  she  could  only  say  *'  my  darling  boy,  my 
darling  boy."  Big  Doctor  Russell,  the  surgeon 
from     Cashel,     was     summoned.       He      decided 
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immediately  that  Mr.  Vandeleur's  left  leg  should  be 
amputated  above  the  knee.  It  was  hopelessly 
fractured. 

Percy,  who  had  revived  somewhat,  heard  the 
decision  with  wonderful  fortitude.  Said  he  in 
feeble  accents  :  "I  want  to  see  the  Inspector  of 
Police."  This  request  was  heard  by  the  men  who 
had  carried  him  in.  In  nine  minutes  it  was  over 
the  town  from  Garry vichleheen  to  Thubberishka- 
heen  well,  and  from  Pudden  lane  to  where  Strada- 
voher  ends  and  cabbage  gardens  begin,  where 
cobblers  set  cribs  for  linnets  after  Mass  of  a  Sunday. 
There's  one  without  a  tail  they  can  never  catch. 
But  I'm  ramblin'.  Up  came  the  Inspector  from 
the  barracks — (SadHer's  old  Bank  by  the  same 
token),  and  everyone  in  town  knew  where  he  was 
going.  Twos  and  threes  began  to  walk  after  him, 
then  tens  and  elevens,  then  twenties  ;  for  what  else 
could  Percy  Vandeleur  want  the  Inspector  for,  than 
to  tell  him  where  the  sovereigns  were  likely  hidden, 
and  maybe  who  was  the  guilty  man — for  the  public 
knife  was  in  the  aristocracy  who  looked  down  on 
the  townspeople.  The  crowd  filled  the  roadway  in 
front  of  Percy  Vandeleur  s  lodgings.  When  the 
Inspector  arrived — leaving  three  or  four  policemen 
outside  to  keep  order — the  surgeon  and  the  nurses 
and  everyone  else  left  the  room. 

**  1  want — to  talk — to  you — Inspector,"  said 
Percy  almost  in  a  whisper.  "  I  want — you — to 
do  me — a  service." 

"  By  all  means,  sir,"  said  the  Inspector,  bursting 
with  expectation  and  keen-eared  to  every  syllable,  for 
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the  discovery  of  the  sovereigns  would  mean  his 
promotion. 

"  Well,"  says  Percy.  ''  there's  a  hole  ..." 
"  Yes,  yes,"  said  the  Inspector  (he  had  searched 
every  hole  for  miles  round  Thurles  for  the  sovereigns). 
Here  Percy  swooned,  but  the  Inspector  revived  him 
with  a  spoonful  of  brandy.  Percy  resumed  with 
more  vivacity.  "  There's  a  hole  ...  in  the — leg 
of  my  left  sock  ..." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  the  Inspector,  not 
believing  his  ears. 

Percy  said  again — "  There  is  a  hole  in  my  left 
sock.  When  my  leg  is  cut  off  don't  let  Durkin  of 
the  Nationalist  see  it.  He  might  report  it  in  the 
social  column  of  the  Nationalist,  and  that  would 
break  my  heart." 

This  effort  was  too  much  for  Percy,  who  fell 
back  on  the  pillow  in  a  dead  faint. 

The  Inspector  was  true  to  his  word.  Surgeon 
Russell  performed  the  operation  there  and  then. 
The  leg  was  placed  in  a  box  by  the  orders  of  the 
Inspector,  who  summoned  in  the  other  members 
of  the  force,  and  the  box  was  conveyed  to  the 
barracks  under  escort ;  yes,  and  under  the  very 
eyes  of  the  mystified  Durkin,  who  was  on  the  watch 
outside. 

That  night  the  box  with  its  partial  instalment  of 
Percy  was  buried  in  St.  Breethuc's  churchyard. 
What  else  could  be  done  with  it  ?  And  Percy's 
old  housekeeper  put  a  small  head-stone  over  it. 

The  crowd  were  befogged  by  the  whole  pro- 
ceedings, and  began  asking  questions  which  were 
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destined  to  remain  unanswered  until  the  manuscript 
on  which  this  account  is  founded  recently  came  to 
light,  which  shows  that  the  crowd  wronged  Percy 
Vandeleur  in  concluding  that  it  was  he  who  stole 
the  sovereigns  and  that  the  box  conveyed  from  his 
house  under  police  escort  contained  them. 

Mr.  Percy  Vandeleur  is  to-day  an  honoured 
director  of  the  historic  Bank.  He  is  as  scrupulous 
an  old  gallant  as  ever ;  still  dresses  in  the  pink  of 
fashion  and  wears  his  cork  leg  with  an  easy  grace. 

When  passing  Thurles  in  the  mail  he  often  looks 
over  towards  St.  Breethuc's  churchyard,  and  thinks 
gratefully  of  the  escape  he  had  from  being  held  up 
to  ridicule  in  the  social  column  of  the  Nationalist 
for  a  serious  delinquency  in  dress.  He  grinds  his 
teeth  with  Napoleonic  vengeance  when  he  thinks 
of  how  he  out-manoeuvred  Durkin.  "  He  never 
saw  it,  and  he  never  will  see  it  now,  the  scoundrel," 
he  says  to  himself. 

And  neither  he  will,  for  the  shapely  limb  and  its 
faulty  sock  have  long  since  turned  to  dust,  and 
even  Durkin  the  eagle-eyed  could  now  discern 
there  nothing  more  suggestive  of  "  copy  "  than  a 
nameless  head-atone. 


The   Australian   Black   Tracker   and 
His  Wily  Ways 


HE  conquering  white  man  in 
Australia  must  acknowledge 
two  superiors  in  their  own 
departments  —  the  black 
tracker  and  the  horse.  What 
more  humiliating  spectacle 
can  be  seen  than  a  group  of 
whites,  men  of  education 
and  often  of  academic  de- 
grees, following  meekly  in  the  wake  of  the  tracker, 
the  sinewy  son  of  might,  as  he  reads  the  secrets 
which  the  silent  earth  communicates  to  him  alone. 
This  crest-fallen  role  of  the  invading  European  is, 
if  anything,  surpassed  in  pathos  when  the  wandering 
horseman,  who  has  missed  the  bridle  belt  and  got 
bushed  in  the  gulHes  or  the  mazy  ranges  where 
human  knowledge  is  baffled  hopelessly,  throws  the 
bridle  on  the  horse's  neck  and  lets  him  be  the 
guide.  Nor  does  the  sagacious  beast  mislead  him, 
for  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  horse  will  make  for 
the  nearest  habitation,  miles  and  miles  awa3^ 

How  does  he  do  this  ?  This  unanswerable 
**  How  "  meets  us  at  every  turn  in  the  labyrinth  ot 
the  animal  kingdom,  and  echo  only  answers  "  How  ?" 
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Anyway  the  horse  will  not  make  the  usual  mistake 
of  the  lost  human  being,  who  inevitably  wanders 
in  a  circle  and  comes  back  after  hours,  and  some- 
times after  days,  to  the  very  spot  he  started  from. 
This  is  often  the  finale  of  the  journey,  for  it  breaks 
the  bushed  one's  heart,  and  he  gives  up  in  despair. 
It  is  not  so  easy  for  those  who  are  only  accustomed 
to  the  vista  of  fenced  fields  and  trim  paddocks  to 
form  an  idea  of  the  trackless  bush,  where  people 
are  lost  and  leave  only  whitening  bones  and  the 
ever-lasting  billy-can  to  prove  they  were,  but  are 
no  more.  Let  us  take  a  block  of  land  as  large  as 
Ireland  and  imagine  it  mostly  covered  with  trees 
half  as  high  as  Nelson's  Pillar — in  Victoria  they  are 
even  higher  than  the  Pillar.  There  will,  of  course, 
be  patches  of  scrub  and  far-reaching  plains  in 
places.  Forget  the  towns  and  villages,  the  railway 
stations  and  roads,  the  telegraph  and  the  postal 
services,  and  suppose  there  is  a  house  where  Mullin- 
gar  is  and  another  where  Galway  stands,  and  another 
at  the  site  of  Wexford,  and  two  or  three  more 
here  and  there  throughout  the  north.  This  gives 
a  fair  idea  of  the  bush,  leaving  out  the  barren 
desert,  the  Never-Never  country,  and  the  sea-like 
spinifex  regions,  where  man  is  yet  a  stranger. 

Of  course  the  conditions  above  described  are 
ameliorating  daily,  but  there  are  districts  within 
measurable  distance  of  large  towns  w^here  patches 
as  large  as  Ireland  may  still  be  found,  where  popu- 
lation is  sparse  and  the  gum-tree  forests  lord  it 
in  solitary  grandeur,  and  the  kangaroo  and  the 
wallaby  roam  at  will ;    where  the  blood-red  parrot 
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and  snow-white  cockatoo  vary  the  leaden  tint  of 
the  ubiquitous  eucalyptus. 

Now,  suppose  a  criminal  gets  two  days'  start 
of  the  authorities  in  such  a  wilderness  of  trees,  or 
over  leagues  of  sun-scorched  plains,  how  is  he  to 
be  overtaken  ?  Your  Scotland  Yard  official  is  a 
baby  here,  and  couldn't  wander  three  miles  into 
the  Bush  without  a  guide  to  bring  him  safely  home 
again.  His  deep-thought  theories  of  criminal 
methods  vanish  into  soap-bubbles  before  the  Sphinx- 
like forest  that  covers  the  refugee  with  a  pro- 
tecting pall  of  obscurity.  And  so  civihsation  has 
to  bow  the  head  before  the  semi-savage  who  ambles 
into  evidence  like  a  blotch  of  midnight,  and  says : 
"  Me  know,  boss  ;  follow  me."  Yes,  he  is  on  the 
ground  of  his  ancestors,  in  his  own  particular 
domain.  His  telescopic  vision  is  his  only  heirloom, 
for  his  laundry  bill  is  very  light.  Heredity  is 
his  faithful  friend,  and  as  a  piccaninny  he  came 
dowered  to  life  with  keenness  of  sight  which  baffles 
explanation.  For  many  an  age  his  forebears  have 
traversed  those  trackless  wilds  in  search  of  food 
with  hunger-sharpened  eyes,  and  no  sight  or  sound 
of  nature,  animate  or  otherwdse,  escapes  his  wary 
observation.  His  almost  eclipsed  intellect  has  left 
his  sight  intact  to  note  the  nail-mark  of  the  possum 
on  the  gum-trees  yielding  bark,  or  the  buzzing  bee 
that  hastens  by  to  stores  of  honey  on  the  tree-top  ; 
to  dodge  the  circling  boomerang  or  deadly  spear  ; 
to  interpret  the  murmuring  message  of  the  brook 
that  tells  of  coming  floods.  And  now  his  solitary 
art  is  requisitioned  by  the  law,  and  he  leads  the 
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way  through  tangled  scrub  on  the  criminal's  track. 
He  speeds  along  and  soon  he  finds  a  spoor.  It  is 
enough.  "  We  got  him,  boss."  The  first  link  of 
the  chain  is  forged,  but  that  chain  trails  yet  over 
many  a  weary  mile,  through  forbidding  glens,  up 
steep  declivities,  across  foaming  mountain  torrents, 
and  all  the  time  the  mounted  guard  must  keep  their 
fingers  on  the  trigger  in  case  of  sudden  surprise. 

Inspector  Kerrigan,  quite  recently  deceased, 
recoimted  often  his  experiences  to  the  writer,  and 
his  methods  of  self-protection.  His  orders  from 
headquarters  were,  when  his  prisoner  was  over- 
taken to  call  him  to  surrender  in  the  Queen's  name, 
under  threat  of  being  shot.  Kerrigan,  knowing 
the  deadly  aim  of  the  bush-ranging  fraternity, 
usually  winged  his  man  the  moment  he  came  into 
view,  and  when  he  was  unhorsed  and  wounded 
called  on  him  to  surrender  in  the  Queen's  name, 
which  he  always  did.  Let  it  not  be  thought  that 
brains  play  no  part  in  the  black-tracker's  ways, 
for  he  often  develops  surprising  capacity  in  linking 
effect  with  cause,  and  stringing  beads  of  casuality 
together  with  amazing  results.  One  of  Kerrigan's 
experiences  will  make  this  plain.  His  jurisdiction 
at  this  time  extended  over  a  wide  extent  of  Bush 
country,  and  a  murder  was  reported  to  him,  and 
arrests  were  duly  made.  But  before  any  further 
proceedings  could  ensue,  proof  positive  must  be 
found  that  there  was  a  murder  at  all  by  the  dis- 
covery of  the  victim's  body. 

Many  weeks  went  by,  and  still  no  trace  was 
found.     At  that  time  the  personnel  of  poHce  head- 
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quarters  was  incomplete  without  the  inclusion  of  a 
black  tracker  in  the  ranks.  Kerrigan's  particular 
human  setter  occupied  quarters  in  the  coalshed, 
domiciled  on  a  slab  of  bark,  according  to  his  choice, 
so  one  morning  Kerrigan  and  he  were  early  on  the 
track  to  find  the  missing  body.  For  many  a  mile 
that  day  they  searched  the  ranges  and  the  gullies, 
but  without  result.  The  following  morning  broke 
clear  and  bright,  and  silvery  shafts  shot  down 
through  the  overhanging  interwoven  trees,  when 
suddenly  Jackie — the  black  tracker's  name — 
jumped  up  and  darted  into  the  bush,  spring- 
ing over  fallen  trunks  with  the  agility  of 
the  wallaby.  For  half-an-hour  Kerrigan  waited 
with  high-keyed  feelings,  the  outcome  of  Jackie's 
escapade.  He  soon  returned,  his  white  teeth 
glinting  like  a  dab  of  whitewash  across  his  dusky 
face.  *'  Me  found  the  body,  boss,  under  a  fallen 
tree."  And  sure  enough  the  half-decomposed  body 
lay  there,  a  mile  away,  where  the  murderer  had 
secreted  it.  "  Now,  Jackie,"  queried  Kerrigan, 
"  why  did  you  start  so  suddenly  on  the  trail,  I  saw 
no  footprints  nor  broken  branches  on  the  way  ?  " 

"  Me  saw  big  blow  fly,  boss,  and  me  kep'  up  with 
her,  and  she  came  here  ;   she  got  the  smell." 

But  the  tracker's  repertoire  is  rich  with  re- 
sourceful knowledge,  too,  in  discovering  elusive 
criminal  tricks.  On  one  occasion  the  police,  led 
on  by  a  tried  and  trusty  tracker,  came  across  foot- 
prints evidently  going  north.  But  the  tracker 
would  not  follow  north,  but  turned  directly  south. 
"  Why  the  mischief  are  you  going  south  ?   '  said 
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the  head  constable.  '*  What  is  the  meaning  of 
going  to  where  the  scoundrel  came  from  ?  We  must 
go  north,  and  overtake  him  where  he  is !  Don't 
you  see  the  tracks  going  north," 

*'  You're  a  plurry  looney,"  replied  the  offended 
one,  who  made  a  creditable  attempt  to  swear  like 
his  superior  officers ;  "  follow  me."  And  the 
grumbling  policemen  obeyed,  and  sure  enough 
they  found  their  man  peacefully  reposing  under  a 
gum,  with  his  tucker-bag  for  a  pillow.  His  boots 
were  reversed  on  his  feet  and  tied  on  with  cords, 
but  the  tracker  knew  by  the  impression  in  the 
sand  whither  the  footprints  led. 

But  surely  it  is  a  clash  of  genius,  and  no  mistake, 
when  the  pursuers  and  pursued  are  black  trackers, 
as  occurred  in  three  murderous  exploits  during  my 
time  in  Australia.  Some  readers  will  call  to  mind 
the  sanguinary  escapade  of  the  Dora  Dora  blacks, 
who  eluded  the  police  for  many  months  and  covered 
expanses  of  Australia  in  their  sinuous  and  often 
zig-zag  flight.  Crack  shots  with  the  rifle  pursued 
them,  aided  by  other  trackers,  and  more  than 
once  showers  of  bullets  lashed  the  water  in  foam 
round  the  bobbing,  curly  mops  of  the  swimming 
refugees,  but  left  them  still  unscathed.  How  the 
hunt  ended  some  reader  may  remember,  as  people 
got  tired  of  reading  about  the  Dora  Dora  boys. 
But  their  doings  were  a  godsend  for  a  long  period, 
especially  when  the  cable  was  interrupted  and 
newsy  items  slack. 

More  recently  still  the  Jimmy  Governors,  pro- 
fessional half-caste  trackers,  decided  through  mere 
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lust  of  blood  to  do  deeds  of  horror  and  take  to  the 
Bush,  but  a  thousand  pounds  were  on  each  of  their 
heads,  dead  or  ahve.  When  going  through  the 
New  England  ranges  one  dark  winter's  night  in  the 
Brisbane  mail  I  well  remember  groups  of  brave 
young  men  alighting  at  wayside  stations  out  for 
the  human  prey  and  rich  reward,  and  possibly  for 
higher  motives,  too,  for  the  Governors  perpetrated 
crimes  on  helpless  men  and  women,  and  in  their 
wild  career  left  a  crimson  haze  in  their  wake.  A 
squatter  and  his  brother  eventually  potted  the 
scoundrels  at  1,100  yards'  range,  and  pocketed  the 
reward,  and  earned  the  gratitude  of  Australia. 

All  were  glad  save  a  settler  who  earlier  in  the 
pursuit  had  had  a  flying  shot  at  Jimmy  Governor, 
and  only  got  his  ear — for  which,  alas  !  there  was 
no  Government  reward. 


Why  the  Sparrows  were  Silent 


LAFONSKI  and  Markovitch 
hated  each  other.  They 
walked  on  different  sides 
of  Grafton  Street,  frequented 
different  cafes  in  the  after- 
noon, resided  in  different 
suburbs,  and  each  had  his 
own  set  of  friends  and  ad- 
mirers. Now,  don't  put 
yourself  away  as  a  nobody  in  Dublin  Society  by 
admitting  that  you  do  not  know  who  Slafonski 
and  Markovitch  were.  For  these  were  magic 
names  in  musical  circles.  In  fact,  these  dis- 
tinguished Professors,  with  fierce  beards  and  waxed 
moustaches,  simply  divided  the  patronage  of  all 
the  "  culchawed  "  mamas  of  the  city  and  suburbs 
between  them.  Of  course  you  won't  be  so  rude  as 
to  ask  where  these  great  virtuosi  came  from  or  if 
they  brought  letters  of  introduction  with  them. 
Isn't  it  quite  sufficient  that  like  another  great 
visitor  they  came,  they  saw,  or  rather  were  seen, 
and  they  conquered  ?  They  established  themselves 
— at  a  short  interval  between  their  respective 
arrivals — in  smart,  exclusive  suburbs,  put  up  big 
brass  plates  on  their  doors,  wore  spats  with  ivory 
buttons,  "  did  "  Grafton  Street  on  a  few  Saturday 
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mornings,  bowed  most  graciously  to  imaginary 
acquaintances  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  street — 
and  their  footing  was  secured,  as  great  continental 
maestri,  superior  exponents  of  the  arts  of  music 
and  song.  Let  it  not  be  imagined  that  there  was 
any  collusion  between  them  because  of  their 
methods  of  winning  popular  favour.  Ah,  no! 
Slafonski  and  Markovitch  were  not  friends  but 
sworn  foes.  Nasty  reports  went  about  that  they 
had  both  belonged  to  the  orchestra  of  a  disbanded 
circus  in  Hamburg ;  then  drifted  into  a  Riviera 
Casino  of  doubtful  fame,  from  which  they  escaped, 
after  a  police  raid,  bearing  away  several  musical 
instruments  in  the  scrimmage,  to  Monte  Carlo, 
where  they  delighted  the  visitors  of  the  Hotel 
Royal  by  serenades  from  the  street  below,  and  were 
rewarded  by  coins  thrown  into  their  hats  and 
tambourines.  Dame  Rumour  further  avers  that 
Slafonski  and  Markovitch  quarrelled  over  the 
division  of  the  pelf,  that  Slafonski  purchased  the 
dress  suit  of  an  unfortunate  young  roue  who  failed 
to  break  the  bank  at  Monte  Carlo,  but  succeeded 
in  blowing  out  his  alleged  brains.  Thus  London 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Professor  Slafonski. 
But,  finding  too  many  in  the  world's  metropolis 
who  were  cognisant  of  his  vicissitudes,  London's 
loss  became  Dublin's  gain,  and  Penilworth  Square, 
Donnybrook,  had  the  honour  of  domiciling  the 
European  basso.  Professor  Slafonski.  However, 
this  much  is  true  :  he  was  taken  up  with  a  rush. 
And  why  not.  Was  he  not  a  stranger  ?  And  was 
not  that  enough  ?     *'  How  perfectly  kind  of  you 
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to  come  to  Dublin,"  said  Lady  Goldbricks  to  him 
one  afternoon  when  he  came  to  leave  his  professional 
card ;  "we  are  really  lapsing  into  barbarism  for 
someone  to  interpret  art  to  us.  I  always  go  to 
London  for  the  operatic  season,  but  the  crossing 
is  loathsome.  I  have  every  time  to  take  sulphonal 
tabloids  to  baffle  mal-de-mer.  But  now,  thank 
goodness,  I  shall  be  spared  the  journey,  for  you 
will,  I  am  sure,  give  us  choice  renderings  of  the 
great  oratorios."  Slafonski's  waxed  moustachio 
moved  like  the  antennae  of  a  huge  butterfly  as  he 
bowed  his  acknowledgments  of  the  compliment, 
and  protested  his  unworthiness  with  a  courtly 
gesture  which  displayed  to  advantage  his  be- 
diamonded  fingers.  He  was  on  the  crest  of  the 
wave.  Smart  Misses  with  musical  portfolios  flocked 
to  his  academy. 

But  Markovitch  had  tracked  him  westward  ;  he, 
too,  had  heard  of  the  city  by  the  Liffey,  where  the 
artistes,  though  deeply  cultured,  lacked  bluff  and 
push  and  self-confidence,  and  where  outsiders 
were  feted  and  feasted.  So  one  day  the  two 
distinguished  visitors  met  face  to  face  in  Stephen's 
Green — ^but  now  as  hated  rivals.  Slafonski  in 
monocle  and  spats  looked  into  the  air,  and  Marko- 
vitch, to  whom  some  Casino  customs  still  clung, 
when  passing  Slafonski,  proceeded  to  hold  his  nose 
between  his  fingers  as  if  there  were  a  gas  escape  in 
the  neighbourhood.  Markovitch  also  had  his 
clientele.  He  honoured  another  smart  suburb  by 
taking  up  his  residence  there.  He,  too,  was  lionised 
by  a  set  who  detested  Slafonski's  lady  patrons ; 
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he,  too,  had  his  gorgeous  brass  plate  and  his  gilt- 
edged  professional  cards,  and  as  has  been  stated 
they  divided  the  patronage  of  Dublin's  elect  be- 
tween them.     Nor  let  it  be  imagined  that  it  was 


<Sf^> 


He  protested  his  unworthiness  with  a  courtly  gesture 


only  '  Society '  that  took  up  the  distinguished 
visitors ;  numbers  of  the  moneyed  classes  who  did 
not  live  in  "  roads  "  but  in  streets,  and  over  their 
places  of  business,  also  followed  the  gleaming 
lead  of  fashion  and  sent  their  daughters  for  music 
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and  singing  to  the  same  academies  where  the 
daughters  of  Judge  Agile  and  Dr.  Deft  were  being 
trained.  However,  neither  Slafonski  nor  Marko- 
vitch  ever  allowed  the  hours  of  their  heterogeneous 
pupils  to  clash,  or  mingled  them  at  the  periodical 
concerts.  Oh,  no.  They  had  been  through  too 
much  hfe  to  commit  such  an  error.  But  as  Slafonski 
and  Markovitch  have  now  at  last  laid  aside  their 
animosities  for  ever  and  joined  the  choirs  above — 
as  we  fervently  hope — it  is  no  harm  to  recall  the 
little  love  tragedy  to  which  these  two  famous 
academies  gave  rise. 

The  ladies  who  figured  in  the  tragedy  are  now 
portly  matrons  with  grown  up  families ;  indeed, 
it  must  be  said  that  both  of  them  have  enjoyed 
life's  blessings  to  the  full,  when  we  remember  that 
the  greatest  trouble  that  has  befallen  them  for 
years  is  having  to  make  the  family  bread.  During 
a  baker's  strike,  by  an  unlucky  coincidence,  their 
cooks  were  absent  through  illness  and  elopement 
respectively.  Being  brought  up  as  prime  donne 
who  could  expect  those  matrons  to  bake  bread  ? 
Whoever  met  a  girl  brought  up  for  a  musical  career 
who  could  do  such  a  thing,  or  sew  a  hole  in  a 
stocking  ?  Go  back  then,  kind  reader,  to  the 
palmy  days  when  Slafonski  flourished  in  Donny- 
brook  and  Markovitch  in  Dartry  Road,  when  those 
two  matrons  were  slim  and  willowy  debutantes  in 
the  two  rival  academies  of  Dublin  :  Miss  Belinda 
Fluskin  attending  Slafonski' s,  while  Miss  Charlotte 
Meriwether  favoured  Markovitch's.  They  were  the 
respective  "  show  "  pupils  of  each,  and  were  put 
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forward  on  special  occasions  by  their  proud  pro- 
fessors. Indeed,  these  budding  vocahsts  represented 
the  particular  systems  of  their  teachers,  Slafonski's 
method  being  to  bring  the  voice  forward,   while 


Proceeded  to  hold  his  nose  between  his  fingers 

Markovitch's  method  advocated  guttural  develop- 
ment. This  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  as  people 
say  that  every  teacher  of  singing  of  whatever 
magnitude  has  some  particular  predilection  in 
voice  culture  ;  and  when  a  new  pupil  presents 
herself  and  gives  a  specimen   of  her  attainments, 
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the  new  teacher  puts  his  fingers  in  his  ears,  and 
looks  shocked,  and  says :  **  Who  et^er  has  been 
teaching  you,  my  dear  ?  One  month  more  and 
your  voice  was  ruined  for  hfe.  It  is  Providence 
that  has  sent  you  to  me.  You  mustn't  sing  for 
three  months  ;  you  must  unlearn  all  that  you  have 
unfortunately  been  taught ;  you  must  begin  at 
the  beginning  with  me.  You  have  a  career  before 
you."  This  last  remark  usually  originates  in  the 
knowledge  which  the  teacher  has  of  the  healthy 
state  of  the  banking  account  of  the  pupil's  pa  and 
the  ambition  of  her  doting  ma.  The  pupil  eventu- 
ally goes  to  London,  where,  of  course,  the  fog  ruins 
the  voice  the  poor  girl  never  had ;  and  being 
ashamed  to  come  back  she  becomes  third  '  boy  ' 
in  a  panto,  .and  eventually  marries  a  circus  man  from 
Buenos  Aires. 

Now,  are  we  to  believe  such  things  ? 

But  we  have  wandered.  Miss  Belinda  Fluskin 
of  Slafonski's,  and  Miss  Charlotte  Meriwether  of 
Markovitch's  academy,  were  two  new  constella- 
tions in  the  musical  firmament  of  Dublin.  You 
surely  have  heard  their  names  from  your  elders. 
When  Slafonski  gave  a  concert  all  his  patrons 
were  there  and  clapped  cordially  the  vocal  efforts 
of  Miss  Fluskin,  and  when  Markovitch  gave  a 
concert  a  similar  welcome  greeted  Miss  Meriwether. 
A  few  of  Miss  Meriwether's  friends  always  went  to 
hear  her  rival,  and  vice-versa.  You  should  hear 
their  remarks — you  should,  just,  especially  the 
critique  of  Reginald  Jones  who  admired  Miss 
Meriwether,   and  Bob  Packson  who  carried  Miss 
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Fluskin's  music  wherever  she  went.  These  youths 
had  acquired  a  stock  of  concert  phrases  which  did 
them  credit.  Each  used  to  regale  his  fiancee  with 
an  account  of  her  rival's  efforts.  Listen  to  Jones  : 
"  Heard  her  (Miss  Fluskin)  last  night ;  had  to  cock 
my  ears  to  hear  her  low  G :  it  was  pitiful ;  she 
ought  to  go  home  and  put  her  head  in  a  bag  ;  her 
upper  register  is  rotten."  And  this  is  how  Bob 
Packson  (who  spent  some  time  foreign)  criticised 
Miss  Meriwether  to  his  beloved :  "  Her  top  notes 
remind  me  of  a  circular  saw  cutting  timber ;  her 
writhing  with  Sporcafaccio's  rallentando  morceau 
was  a  good  imitation  of  an  alligator  trying  to 
swallow  a  rabbit." 

Of  course  each  young  lady  inquired  how  the  other 
was  dressed  on  the  occasion,  but  their  young  men 
dealt  in  generalities  :  "  She  was  a  certified  guy  ; 
the  dress  wasn't  one  hour  out  of  the  box  from 
Blitzer's ;  you  could  see  the  folds  in  it ;  may 
heaven  help  her  pa."  Or  again  :  "  She  must  have 
got  her  toggery  at  the  sale  of  a  damaged  cargo." 
Each  young  lady  was  then  completely  satisfied, 
and  asked  their  respective  Romeos  to  have  some 
more  scones.    And  they  had. 

But  whatever  rivalry  existed  between  these  two 
great  academies  of  Dublin  was  temporarily  subdued 
by  the  diplomacy  of  Lady  Fatherstone  the  great 
philanthropist,  whose  project  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  fund  to  clothe  the  Hottentot  enhsted 
universal  sympathy  in  the  city.  She  with  her  com- 
mittee resolved  on  a  concert  for  the  furtherance 
of  this  laudable  undertaking,   and   artistes   from 
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both  academies  figured  on  the  programme,  on  which 
Miss  Charlotte  Meriwether  and  Miss  Belinda  Flus- 
kin's  names  were  printed  in  large  type.  The  event 
was  looked  forward  to  by  musical  people  in  the 
city  and  the  provinces  as  an  epoch-making  occur- 
rence ;  and  the  great  question  discussed  over 
tea-cups  at  every  gathering  in  the  higher  and 
middle  grades  of  society  was  :  "  Which  academy 
will  carry  off  the  laurels  in  the  person  of  its 
representative  crack  pupil,  Miss  Fluskin  or  Miss 
Meriwether  ?  " 

Reginald  Jones  and  Bob  Packson,  their  be- 
trothed admirers,  were  wound  up  to  a  state  of  tension 
which  excluded  anything  else  than  the  coming 
concert  and  the  verdict  of  the  audience. 

Reginald  was  a  lawyer.  Now  was  it  an  angel  of 
light,  or  of  darkness,  that  hovered  over  him  one 
night  when  he  thought  out  and  with  fiendish  or 
angelic  delight  matured  a  plan  for  securing  the 
honours  of  applause  for  the  fiancee  of  his  bosom. 
Miss  Meriwether  ?  It  was  simplicity  itself,  like 
all  great  inventions.  Several  old  student  pals  of 
his  from  the  country  who  had  come  to  Dublin  for 
the  Horse  Show  were  invited  by  him  the  evening 
before  the  concert  to  a  champagne  supper,  and 
there  and  then  he  revealed  his  plan  and  asked  for 
their  help,  promising  to  celebrate  its  success  by 
another  such  spread.  They  were  to  attend  the 
concert ;  were  to  distribute  themselves  in  various 
parts  of  the  hall  and  encore  to  the  echo  every 
song  of  Miss  Meriwether.  As  none  of  them,  being 
from  the  country,  knew  her  appearance,  they  would 
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recognise  her  by  the  song,  "  Lo  Slancio  di  Amore," 
with  which  she  was  to  open. 

On  the  evening  of  the  concert,  crowds,  both 
aristocratic  and  bourgeois,  hastened  to  the  Rotunda 
where  the  Round  Room  was  almost  filled  at  half- 
past  seven.  Slafonski  and  Markovitch,  pale  and 
sallow  but  brave  in  starched  fronts  and  glistening 
jewellery,  chatted  here  and  there  with  their  friends 
and  patrons.  There  was  electricity  in  the  air. 
Well-groomed  youths  with  plastered  hair,  piloted 
the  people  to  their  allotted  places.  What  a  crowd  ! 
It  looked  well  for  the  Hottentot.  At  length  all  is 
still,  and  Mendelsohn's  Piano  Overture  vibrates 
through  the  hall.  Bob  Packson  had  come  earlier — 
in  the  same  tram  as  Reginald  Jones's  Champagne 
Charlie  friends.  Packson  overheard  their  plan ; 
heard  over  and  over  again  *'  Lo  Slancio  di  Amore  " 
referred  to.  "  We  shall  see,"  said  he  to  himself, 
as  he  ground  his  teeth,  "  will  the  honours  of  the 
evening  go  to  Miss  Meriwether." 

Packson  and  Miss  Fluskin  exchanged  hasty  con- 
fidences, sotto  voce  behind  the  scenes.  In  two 
minutes  more  that  dear  little  creature  was  reclining 
in  an  armchair  in  a  fit  of  counterfeit  despair,  and 
when  Miss  Meriwether  entered,  Behnda  Fluskin 
arose,  and  in  tears  approached  her  and  implored 
her  to  change  songs  as  she  (Belinda)  could  never, 
never  with  that  atrocious  cold,  take  the  F  sharp 
in  her  own  song.  "  Let  me  sing,"  said  she,  ** '  Lo 
Slancio  di  Amore.'  "  The  good-natured  Miss  Meri- 
wether, utterly  ignorant  of  Reginald's  device, 
agreed,    and   received   a   warm    embrace    for   her 
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sacrifice.  Ah,  poor  Miss  Meriwether !  Behnda 
Fluskin  was  the  success  of  the  evening.  Rounds  of 
applause,  led  by  Reginald's  friends,  who  mistook 
her  for  Miss  Meriwether,  greeted  her  every  number. 

«  «  4c  *  « 

The  concert  is  over.  The  Champagne  Charlies 
gather  outside.  Reginald,  who  had  been  detained 
in  chambers  preparing  a  murder  case  for  the 
morrow's  court,  arrives  in  a  taxi.  Markovitch 
leads  the  crestfallen  Miss  Meriwether  down  the 
steps.  "  These  are  the  scoundrels  who  have  been 
applauding  Miss  Fluskin,"  said  he,  pointing  to  the 
group  of  boisterous  youths  who  gathered  around 
Reginald's  taxi. 

Miss  Meriwether  is  furious.  Has  he  betrayed 
her,  then  ?  Has  he  brought  a  crowd  to  applaud 
her  rival  ?  True  woman  that  she  was,  she  rushes 
rashly  to  conclusions.  She  disengages  her  arm 
from  Markovitch,  approaches  the  taxi  before 
Reginald  can  alight,  twists  ring  after  ring  from  her 
fingers,  and  flings  them  into  the  taxi  at  him,  and 
with  a  flash  of  fierce  indignation  is  gone. 

In  half  an  hour  the  family  doctor  is  summoned 
to  the  Meriwether  abode.  Reginald,  dumbstruck 
and  dazed,  quitted  the  scene  and  sat  up  all  night 
staring  at  the  blank  wall  of  his  room. 

When  the  grey  dawn  was  breaking,  the  shrill 
sound  of  the  hall  door  bell  recalled  him  to  his  senses. 
He  went  down,  and  on  opening  the  door  was  con- 
fronted by  Miss  Meriwether's  Aunt  Jane.  Aunt 
Jane  (it  was  she  who  had  engineered  the  match) 
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who  at  other  times  was  all  benevolence — on  whose 
face  Euclid  could  not  have  found  one  single  angle, 
for  it  was  composed  of  revolving  circles  of  creamy 
smiles  and  roguish  dimples  chasing  each  other 
beneath  the  lustre  of  winning  eyes — Aunt  Jane 
has  now  a  face  as  fixed  as  marble.     In  firm  staccato 


Twists  ring^  after  ring  from  her  fingers,  and  flings 
them  into  the  taxi 


tones  she  simply  says  :    "  Reginald  Jones  (she  used 

always    call   hun  Reggie),  Reginald  Jones  if  you 

do  not  come  at  once  to  Grosvenor  Square  there 

will  be  a  tragedy.    We  have  found  out  how  the 

mistake  occurred." 

*  «  «  *  « 

One  morning  two  months  after,  as  the  tram  was 
passing   Terenure   Church,   there   was   a   flock   of 
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sparrows  on  the  ground  in  the  chapel  yard.  They 
were  not  chirping :  they  were  silent.  Why  ? 
Because  simply  it  is  rude  to  speak  when  your 
mouth  is  full.  Were  their  mouths  full  ?  Yes,  of 
course  they  were — full  of  rice.  As  you  looked  on 
the  ground  you'd  think  it  had  snowed.  "  There's 
been  a  shawken  grand  weddin'  this  morning," 
said  the  conductor  (a  Mullingar  man)  punching  a 
ticket.  "  I  dunnow  who  they  were,  but  I  heer  a 
fine  happy  lookin'  old  lady,  and  she  all  smiles, 
sayin'  to  the  bride  and  bridegroom  :  'I'll  hev  the 
carpets  down  and  the  pictures  up  and  everything 
ready  when  you  return.'  '  You  are  a  darlin'. 
Aunt  Jane,'  says  the  bride  to  her.  An'  they  dhruv 
away  in  a  shower  of  rice." 


The  Dogs'  Home  at  Stoneybatter 


T  was  Lady  Cecil  Barring- 
ton's  afternoon  at  home 
— not  one  of  her  fixed 
afternoons  at  home  on 
the  second  and  fourth 
Wednesday — but  a  special 
pow-wow  for  a  few  chosen 
friends,  for  the  maturing 
of  a  great  project.  A 
glance  at  those  present, 
had  you  been  privileged  to  be  there,  would 
have  reassured  you  that  they  belonged  to  the  order 
of  higher  intellect,  and  possessed  characters  moulded 
in  the  dangers  of  the  hunting-field,  or  sharpened 
by  discussions  on  the  questions  of  the  day  with 
leading  statesmen,  whose  acquaintance  they  as- 
siduously cultivated.  It  will  be  readily  under- 
stood that  this  select  coterie  hastily  summoned  to 
Lady  Harrington's  mansion  on  this  particular 
afternoon  eschewed  all  such  topics  as  savoured  of 
domesticity  or  feminine  frivolity.  Babies'  ailments, 
the  latest  blouse,  the  chickest  hat — all  these  topics 
were  scorned  in  that  atmosphere  of  superior  woman- 
hood and  refined  China  tea. 

'*  My    dears,"    said    Lady    Barrington,    having 
assured  herself  that  the  starchy-capped  maid  had 

x6i 
II 
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closed  the  door  after  her,  "  my  dears  ;  we  must 
do  something  for  the  elevation  of  the  masses : 
we  must  found,  at  once,  that  society  we  have  so 
often  discussed  for  the  protection  of  the  lower 
animals.  I  had  a  communication  this  morning 
from  Countess  MacTravers,  who  is  president  in 
England  of  the  Amalgamated  Humanitarian  Asso- 
ciations of  Great  Britain,  begging  of  me  to  take 
steps  at  once  to  extend  the  beneficent  influence  of 
that  admirable  organization.  She  says  that  reports 
reach  her  from  all  quarters  that  donkeys  are  shame- 
fully ill-treated  in  Dublin  ;  that  the  number  of 
dogs  roaming  homeless  in  the  streets  is  on  the 
increase.  I  regret  to  have  to  admit,  my  dears, 
that  this  wretched  state  of  affairs  cannot  be  either 
excused  or  palliated.  I  positively  saw  a  poor 
donkey  panting  most  dreadfully  last  week,  drawing 
a  load  of  vegetables  up  Christ  Church  Hill,  and  a 
young  reprobate  sitting  on  the  load — only  fancy, 
sitting  on  the  load  and  addressing  the  poor  brute 
in  language  that  grated  most  horribly  on  my  nerves. 
I  called  to  my  chauffeur  to  stop,  and  I  scowled  and 
ground  my  teeth  at  the  little  brute,  but  all  to  no 
use.  He  absolutely  raised  his  stick  and  struck 
that  dear  little  donkey  (here  her  ladyship  almost 
wept)  yes,  my  dears,  struck  the  dear,  panting, 
struggling,  dumb  creature  a  blow.  .  .  .  How  I 
would  have  loved  to  have  been — to  have  seen  that 
poor  animal  kick  the  miscreant  off  the  car." 

The  half-dozen  ladies  present  actually  stopped 
eating  during  this  recital ;  w^ere  transfixed  with 
horror ;    and  held  their  cups  and  plum  cake  im- 
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movable  as  if  they  had  been  then  and  there  petrified. 
They  looked  at  each  other  in  incredulous  amaze- 
ment, mingled  with  admiration  for  Lady  Barring- 
ton's  courage  on  behalf  of  the  four-footed  kingdom. 

"  How  perfectly  awful,"  bleated  Miss  Mould, 
whose  collection  of  butterflies  was  famed  in  every 
European  centre.  "  I  wonder  had  the  poor  donkey 
had  any  breakfast  that  morning  ?  " 

**  I  should  say  not,  by  the  appealing  look  he  gave 
me  as  he  struggled  past.  You  know,  one  of  those 
untranslatable  looks  of  agonized  feeling  which  any 
refined  person  gifted  with  telepathic  powers,  even 
in  a  slight  degree,  must  understand." 

"  Exactly,"  ejaculated  Mrs.  Judkins,  "  so  long 
as  a  person's  intellectual  faculties  have  been 
attuned  to  the  higher  realms  of  thought." 

"  Quite  so,"  signified  the  ladies  present  by  nods 
of  approving  acquiescence  in  the  subtle  compli- 
ment to  their  hostess's  powers. 

*'  But,"  went  on  Lady  Barrington,  "  we  must 
not  let  a  multitude  of  projects  embarrass  our 
energies.  Although  the  poor  dear  donkeys  and 
the  cab-horses  (here  the  whole  company  were 
seized  with  a  twinge  recalling  the  sorry  steeds  they 
had  seen  in  the  streets)  although  these  claim  our 
earliest  attention,  yet  our  present  scope  is  to  pro- 
vide a  home  for  the  poor  outcast  dogs  one  meets 
wandering  in  the  city  of  Dublin.  I  have  positively 
to  keep  my  eyes  closed  when  going  to  the  theatre 
or  a  dinner-party,  for  if  I  should  see  a  poor  hungry 
dog  roaming  about  looking  for  scraps  in  the  gutter 
or   at   the  doors  of  houses,   my  whole  evening's 
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pleasure  is  spoiled — absolutely  spoiled.  .  .  .  Now, 
ladies,  I  have  asked  you  to  meet  me  here  this  after- 
noon to  confide  to  you  a  secret.  I  have  received 
a  cheque  this  morning  from  the  executors  of  the 
Dowager  Duchess  MacTravers  for  £^200,  to  be 
spent  on  the  erection  of  a  refuge — I  prefer  to  call 
it  a  home — for  stray  dogs." 

*'  Oh,  how  delightful,"  said  all  present,  in  various 
keys  of  excitement,  and  with  quite  a  ripple  of 
refined  interjections. 

**  How  perfectly  lovely  of  the  dear  Dowager 
Duchess.  Won't  the  poor  dogs  be  grateful  to  her," 
said  Mrs.  Penelope  Caxton  in  a  burst  of  enthusiasm. 

"  However,"  continued  Lady  Harrington,  "  two 
hundred  pounds  will  not  be  sufficient,  my  architect 
tells  me,  to  erect  a  palatial  building  worthy  of  the 
object.  We  must  supplement  it,  my  dear  ladies, 
and  this  is  precisely  what  I  want  3^0 ur  counsel  on — 
how  are  we  to  raise  additional  funds  ?  " 

Something  in  the  nature  of  a  silence  fell  on  the 
company  after  her  ladyship's  announcement ;  for, 
to  tell  the  truth,  although  these  ladies  were  the 
hub  of  society  yet  such  were  the  calls  of  fashionable 
life,  that  though  willing  enough  to  lend  their  names 
to  humanitarian  projects  they  felt  no  desire  to 
lend  anything  else.  Mrs.  Judkins  punctuated  the 
silence  by  a  series  of  coughs,  for  crumbs  of  plum 
cake  are  so  very  throat-tickling ;  others  moved 
their  chairs,  or  asked  for  more  tea.  Matters  were 
becoming  rather  awkward  when  Lady  Barrington 
suddenly  revealed  that  her  idea  was — and  she  hoped 
it  would  find  acceptance — to  call  a  meeting  in  her 
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large  drawing-room  not  only  of  nice  people  but  also 
of  respectable  people  and,  indeed,  said  she,  not  only 
respectable  people  but  self-respecting  people,  too. 
In  a  word,  she  proposed  to  ask  several  residents  of 
the  suburb  to  her  exclusive  mansion,  who,  she  was 
reliably  informed,  were  rather  well  off. 

This  stroke  of  genius  aroused  the  warmest  ap- 
preciation of  the  ladies  present,  who  greeted  it  as 
a  discovery  worthy  of  a  rare  intellect,  and  they  all 
contributed  suggestions  as  to  how  the  matter  should 
develop.  In  fact,  the  plan  was  adopted  with 
enthusiasm,  for  it  afforded  an  opportunity  to  more 
than  one  lady  present,  to  confer  the  inestimable 
boon  of  an  invitation  to  Lady  Barrington's  residence 
on  certain  tradespeople  who  were  lenient  in  exacting 
their  rights.  So  a  list  was  drawn  up  then  and  there 
of  the  elect  who  were  to  be  bidden  to  Lady  Barring- 
ton's  drawing-room  to  chat  in  a  friendly  way  over 
a  project  of  a  humanitarian  nature.     So  said  a 

draft  of  the  invitation  card. 

m  *  *  *  * 

And  did  they  come,  and  was  the  meeting  a 
success  ?  says  everyone.  Of  course  they  did,  and 
the  meeting  was  a  wave  of  enthusiasm.  Wouldn't 
you  or  I  have  been  there — if  we  had  been  asked  ? 
What  with  the  fragrance  of  Lady  Barrington's  best 
China  tea,  and  the  whiteness  of  the  caps  and 
aprons  of  the  maids,  lent  for  the  occasion  by  the 
adjacent  villas,  and  the  softness  of  the  yielding 
carpet,  and  the  beautiful  flowers,  and  the  Scherzo 
in  D  Major  played  by  Signorina  Beveforte,  at 
which  Mrs.  Timkins  (from  Glasgow)  didn't  know 
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whether  to  look  sad  or  joyful,  as  she  couldn't  tell  a 
Dead  March  from  a  tango  waltz — being  used  to  the 
bag-pipes. 

Everything  went   as  merrily  as  marriage  bells; 


Everything  went  as  merrily  as  marriage  bells 

for  the  ladies  committee,  under  the  inspiration  of 
Lady  Barrington,  observed  that  most  golden  rule 
of  noticing  nothing  awkward  or  gauche,  and  were 
nice  to  everyone.  There  was  only  a  trivial  misad- 
venture when  the  Scherzo  in  D  was  over,  and 
silence  fell  on  the  company  before  Lady  Barrington' s 
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initial  address.  Her  little  fluffy  doglet,  a  Pom,  lay 
curled  up  on  the  sofa  near  his  mistress  and  to  all 
appearance  was  fast  asleep.  He  wasn't,  but  very 
near  it.  He  hadn't  noticed  the  company  when 
they  came  in,  although  several  of  them  said,  "  What 
a  lovely  doggie."  When  the  feeling  of  expectancy, 
however,  brooded  over  the  assemblage  while  Lady 
Barrington  arranged  her  notes,  Mrs.  Etheridge, 
wife  of  Colonel  Etheridge,  who  fell  in  the  Indian 
war,  marked  time  audibly  so  to  speak  with  her 
nasal  organ,  in  which  was  secreted,  after  a  serious 
operation,  the  tiniest  aluminium  mechanism,  the 
invention  of  Herr  Takemin  of  Hamburg,  for  the 
facilitation  of  breathing.  Every  time  the  darling 
old  lady  drew  a  breath  the  mechanism  rasped — 
something  between  a  snort  and  a  whistle — but  she 
alone,  being  so  used  to  the  noise,  took  no  notice  o\ 
it,  and  stared  impassively  with  her  superior  globular 
orbs.  Others  did  notice  it.  But  of  course  those 
present  on  that  memorable  evening  were  all  on 
their  best  behaviour  and  inwardly  wondered  was 
it  an  alarm  watch  was  making  the  noise.  The 
fluffy  doggie,  just  semi-conscious,  was  seen  to  lift 
one  ear — small  blame  to  him — he  was  lying  with  his 
back  to  the  audience  being  an  aristocratic  dog : 
then  he  lifted  his  head  and  seemed  to  listen  :  he 
was  trying  to  get  a  clue,  for  it  was  unlike  any  sound 
in  his  repertoire — the  silence  grew  more  intense 
and  the  rasping  went  methodically  on  :  up  gets  the 
doggie  and  in  a  sitting  posture  faced  the  audience ; 
he  surveyed  them  individually  in  a  critical  mood. 
You  could  see  his  silken  chest-preserver,   for  he 
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had  a  cold.  He  tilted  his  head  now  to  the  right ; 
now  to  the  left ;  then  at  an  angle  between  right 
and  left  and  slightly  upward.  At  last  he  located 
the  sound.  He  laid  the  blame  in  his  own  mind 
on  a  large  humming  bird  which  the  poor  old  Colonel's 
wife  had  as  a  decoration  on  her  hat — his  last  present 
from  India's  coral  strands.  *'  Wuff,"  says  Caruso, 
for  the  doggie  was  called  after  the  singer,  on  account 
of  his  curly  hair.  But  the  rasping  went  on,  and 
Lady  Barrington  began  her  speech  in  a  loud  key 
to  divert  general  attention  from  Caruso  and  the 
Colonel's  wife's  orchestra.  But,  sad  to  say,  at 
the  next  full  stop,  Caruso  seized  on  the  first  available 
patch  of  silence,  and,  says  he,  louder  still  than  before, 
and  looking  daggers  at  the  poor  humming  bird, 
"  Wuff,  wuff." 

Was  Lady  Barrington  flustered  ?  Don't  think 
it.  You  or  I  would  be  and  would  have  taken 
Caruso  bj^  the  back  of  the  neck  and  landed  him  out 
of  the  window.  Ah,  but  trust  Lady  Barrington 
to  do  the  correct  thing.  She  simply  pressed  a 
button  near  by  and  went  on  with  her  speech.  In 
two  twos,  Jeames,  a  powdered  and  buttoned 
lackey  in  braided  coat,  silk  stockings  and  buckled 
shoes,  appeared  at  the  door  of  the  drawing-room. 
Jeames,  accustomed  to  the  ways  of  a  methodical 
household  all  his  life,  seemed  to  have  a  wireless 
installation  along  his  anatomy,  for  he  was  sensitive 
to  the  slightest  jar  in  social  arrangements.  If  he 
glanced  over  a  room  full  of  people  he  could  see  what 
was  wanting,  what  was  out  of  place.  He  simply 
felt  it.     He  had  the  blood  of  a  long  line  of  obsequious 
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and  faithful  lackeys  in  his  veins,  as  was  evidenced 
by  the  placidity  of  his  countenance,  which  re- 
sembled the  "  chaney  "  face  of  an  eight  day  clock, 
but  never  told  anything,  even  the  time.  So  when 
Jeames  entered  and  took  in  the  whole  room  at  one 
comprehensive  glance,  the  bellicose  attitude  of 
Caruso  at  once  struck  him  as  would  a  protruding 
promontory  in  a  fair  landscape.  It  was  all  the 
work  of  an  instant.  With  silent  footfall  he  moved 
over  towards  Caruso  who  got  in  a  "  Wuff  "  every 
time  Lady  Barrington  came  to  a  stop.  Jeames 
took  Caruso  in  his  arms,  respectfully  but  firmly. 
Caruso's  eyes  were  glued  on  the  humming  bird  on 
the  Colonel's  widow's  hat,  which  he  blamed  for 
the  unearthly  noise,  it  being  a  foreign  bird.  And 
what  is  more  serious,  as  he  was  borne  round  back- 
wards past  the  object  of  his  aversion  he  made 
several  plunges  to  get  at  it,  and  was  guilty  of  most 
atrocious  and  vicious  growls  in  the  form  of  gurgling 
detonations,  half  stifled  by  Jeames' s  white-gloved 
hand.  The  doors  closed  on  the  twain,  and  Lady 
Barrington  went  on  with  her  remarks  as  if  nothing 
had  happened.  Her  discourse,  type-written  for  the 
press,  was  entitled  "  The  Uphfting  of  the  Masses 
by  the  Estabhshment  of  a  Dogs'  Home  at  Stoney- 
batter."  Her  views  were  completely  original  and 
quite  new  to  all  present,  except  the  members  of  the 
Committee,  who  were  highly  educated  in  canine 
literature.  The  audience,  however  pleased  they 
were  to  be  allowed  to  contribute  to  the  enterprise, 
failed  to  grasp  several  of  Lady  Barrington's  argu- 
ments, as,  for  example,  that  a  man  who  beats  a 
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dog  will  surely  beat  his  wife.  This  line  of  reasoning 
ignores  the  size  of  the  alleged  wife  and  the  presence 
of  a  possible  mother-in-law.  At  least  so  the 
audience  thought,  although  they  dared  not  say  it. 
They  knew  they  were  there  to  listen  and  to  sub- 
scribe. Their  ears  fairly  tingled  at  her  ladyship's 
diatribes  against  those  who  were  cruel  to  dogs, 
and  many  of  the  ladies  felt  their  cheeks  mantling 
at  the  possibihty  of  being  regarded  as  delinquents 
in  this  respect.  One  there  was,  however,  who  had 
an  easy  conscience.  This  was  no  other  than  Mrs. 
Glenavon.  Her  husband,  Joseph,  was  admitted 
to  be  among  the  most  active  ministers  of  the 
Vincent  de  Paul  Society,  who  have  other  troubles 
besides  dogs  and  donkeys.  Mrs.  Glenavon' s  friends, 
the  Mullens,  of  the  Idle  News,  on  going  to  the  sea- 
side for  a  brief  holiday,  entrusted  their  poodle  to 
Mrs.  Glenavon' s  tender  care.  But  the  poodle,  the 
very  first  evening,  determined  to  have  a  stroll  on 
his  own  account.  He  was  missed  only  as  Mr. 
Glenavon  rushed  home  in  the  misty  twilight  to 
have  a  glass  of  milk  before  attending  the  usual 
meeting  of  the  Vins.  Joseph  was  not  given  time 
to  swallow  his  hot  milk  before  being  bundled  out 
again  with  a  bag  of  sponge  cake  and  honey  to  make 
a  close  search  for  a  poodle  he  had  never  seen,  and 
bring  him  back  to  safety.  For  hours  he  wandered 
about  in  a  thickening  haze,  trjdng  in  vain  to  bait 
with  cake  and  honey  every  straying  dog  that  crossed 
his  path.  At  length  the  erring  one  hove  in  sight. 
But  he  proved  by  no  means  amenable  to  honied 
blandishments.     Joseph  felt   so   sure  of  his  prey, 
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however,  that  he  pursued  him  closely  from  the 
"  Cross  Guns  "  to  the  "  Cat  and  Cage/'  a  distance 
that  would  almost  entitle  a  traveller  to  refreshments 
on  a  Sunday  afternoon.  Here  by  the  aid  of  Con- 
stable iiiZ  and  of  Barney  Gray,  who  was  returning 
home  after  the  uncommon  luxury  of  a  long  walk  in 
the  country,  he  ran  his  quarry  to  earth.  Robed 
though  the  doggy  was  in  mud  and  mire,  Joseph 
bore  him  home  in  triumph,  huddling  him  tightly 
in  his  arms  to  rid  him  of  the  shivers  from  which 
he  found  the  creature  to  suffer  badly.  Alas  !  a 
double  mortification  awaited  him  at  home :  he 
was  late  for  the  Vincent  de  Paul  meeting,  and — after 
all  his  trouble  in  haze  and  rain  he  had  the  wrong  dog. 
But  the  erring  poodle  had  the  good  sense  to  return 
in  the  course  of  the  night :  at  least,  he  was  found 
lying  comfortably  at  the  foot  of  Joseph's  bed 
next  morning !  Hence  Mrs.  Glenavon  had  no 
reason  to  fear  Lady  Barrington's  reproaches. 

Mrs.  Bellocson  was  in  a  different  position.  Her 
husband  was  a  butcher,  and  kept  a  large  stick,  of 
truculent  aspect,  behind  the  block  for  the  purpose 
of  impressing  marauding  dogs,  who  fancied  beef- 
steak, with  a  sense  of  the  impropriety  of  their  con- 
duct. He  had  also  on  occasion  thrown  a  two  pound 
weight  with  deadly  venom  at  a  retriever  whose 
tastes  favoured  liver,  and  put  the  dog  out  of  action 
for  the  season.  Mrs.  Sandherson,  another  of  the 
audience,  was  a  grocer,  and  she  felt  qualms  of 
conscience,  too,  as  she  recalled  how  her  consort 
had  once  seized  a  highly  cultured  pomeranian 
with  a  blue  ribbon  round  his  neck,  belonging  to 
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a  fashionable  lady  who  was  decidedly  uppish. 
That  accompHshed  Pom,  after  being  combed  and 
titivated  by  a  menial,  had,  it  seems,  gone  for  a 


Joseph  bore  him  home  in  triumph 

stroll,  and  in  a  moment  of  aberration  chased  Mrs. 
Shanassy's  Persian  pussy  into  the  shop  where  there 
happened  to  be  an  empty  sugar-cask,  in  which 
several  wasps  were  gleaning  the  sweet  particles 
adhering  to  its  sides.     Mr.  Sandherson  felt  his  ire 
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rise  when  he  saw  the  classy  Pom  in  his  power.  He 
promptly  arrested  him  by  the  scruff  of  the  neck 
and  interned  him  in  the  sugary  cask  along  with 
the  wasps,  and  put  on  the  lid.  That  dog  never 
knew  what  bad  company  was  till  then,  and  the 
wasps  never  heard  a  closer  imitation  of  a  German 
band  than  when  Montmorency — the  Pom's  name — 
began  to  perform.  The  crowd  was  gathering  ;  the 
report  got  out  that  if  it  wasn't  a  German  band  it 
was  a  German  spy  was  getting  what  for,  and  they 
cried  out,  *'  divil's  skewer  to  him,"  ''  'tis  too  good 
for  him,"  "  give  him  the  Tublin  Fewsiliers,"  and  so 
on.  Mr.  Sandherson,  seeing  the  towering  helmet 
of  the  ubiquitous  Constable  iiiZ  in  the  crowd, 
determined  to  spill  Montmorency  out  of  the  cask, 
but,  if  he  did,  the  wasps  proved  faithful  companions, 
and  stuck  on  to  him  as  he  muddled  his  way  out 
through  the  crowd,  who  kicked  him  because  he  had 
disappointed  them  and  wasn't  a  German  spy  after 
all.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  Mrs.  Sandherson, 
recalling  this  incident,  feared  the  whip  of  Lady 
Harrington's  tongue  ?  But  no.  Lady  B.  was  out 
for  business  ;  she  knew  better  than  to  ruffle  any- 
body's feelings,  and  it  must  be  said  her  conference 
was  worthy  of  the  occasion,  especially  as  she  handed 
round  copies  of  the  magazine.  Our  Four-Footed 
Friends,  of  which  she  was  honorary  editress,  and 
in  which  were  thrilling  accounts  instancing  dogs' 
intelligence  in  rare  emergencies.  "  The  Signal- 
man's Friend,"  was  the  heading  of  one  extra- 
ordinary event  telling  of  how  a  signalman  at  Crewe 
station  who  never  went  without  his  dog  had  at 
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Christmas  time  got  hopelessly  drunk.  He  lay  in 
his  signal-box  oblivious  of  all  earthly  things,  or  as 
dead-drunk  as  a  meat-axe,  to  use  the  simile  of  one 
of  his  mates.  The  dog  looked  sadly  on.  The 
express  was  tearing  up  from  the  north  ;  the  mail 
from  the  south  was  screaming  into  view,  the  lights 
of  the  Flying  Scotchman  were  gleaming  in  the 
distance  like  the  eyes  of  a  devouring  demon,  and 
the  signalman  on  whom  all  depended  was — as  we 
have  stated.  The  dog  barked  into  his  ear  ;  pulled 
his  clothes,  scratched  his  face.  No  use.  In  despair, 
as  by  a  sudden  rush  of  brains  to  the  head,  up 
jumped  the  dog  and  gripped  the  signal  lever  with 
his  teeth,  gave  it  a  pull,  and  all  was  well,  and 
three  thousand  lives  saved.  No  wonder  that  dog's 
photo  was  in  all  the  illustrated  papers.  Another 
instance  in  Lady  B.'s  magazine  told  of  how  a  dog 
used  to  get  a  little  grilled  chop  all  for  himself  every 
Sunday  morning  at  breakfast  time  from  his  mistress. 
Well,  one  Sunday  morning  she  was  reading  the  paper 
about  the  Countess  Wiskieonticavic  proposing  to 
her  own  chauffeur,  and  forgot  about  the  doggie's 
Sabbath  chop.  He  barked  and  barked  but  all  to 
no  use.  Suddenly  he  went  out  into  the  garden, 
bit  off  a  flower,  brought  it  in  and  laid  it  at  her  feet. 
It  was  a  forget-me-not.  He  got  his  chop.  Such 
incidents  as  these  abounded  in  Lady  B.'s  periodical, 
and  it  was  shown  how  dogs  had  often  rescued 
drowning  babies,  rung  up  fire-brigades,  notified  the 
presence  of  burglars,  refused  German  sausages 
through  a  spirit  of  patriotism,  and  otherwise  gave 
it  to  be  seen  that  the  dog  world  is  absolutely  mis- 
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understood  by  their  biped  brethren,  as  the  editress 
worded  it.  The  proceedings  terminated  happily, 
as  the  ladies  present,  highly  pleased  at  being  there, 
and  hearing  the  hope  expressed  by  Lady  B.  that 
she  would  see  them  all  again  soon,  subscribed 
handsomely,  especially  when  they  had  seen  the 
plans  of  the  proposed  Dogs'  Home  at  Stoneybatter, 
designed  by  Lady  B.'s  own  architect.  The  meeting 
then  dissolved  and  the  hostess  beamed  on  each  and 
told  them  all  it  was  so  sweet  of  them  to  come,  and 
she  inclined  gracefully,  and  they  bowed  back, 
except  the  stiff  ones  that  were  suffering  too  much 
from  Anno  Domini,  an  ailment  which  that  long 
sitting  had  not  tended  to  improve.  That  those 
fortunate  ladies  were  mentally  elevated  after  what 
they  heard  must  be  candidly  owned,  for  who  does 
not  acknowledge  the  deteriorating  effects  on 
humanity  of  the  pastime  of  dog-fighting  ?  Readers 
who  are  suffering,  even  prematurely,  from  time- 
exposure  have  memories  long  enough  to  remember 
that  horrible  instance  of  callousness  towards  a 
parent  which  sent  a  spasm  of  anger  through  the 
citizens  of  Dublin  when  it  leaked  out  to  public 
knowledge.  A  man  named  Jack  Boylan,  it  seems, 
kept  fighting  dogs — remarkable  for  that  inestimable 
qualification  of  what  is  known  in  cobblers'  parlance 
as  "  keepin'  the  hoult."  Jack  used  to  train  his 
bull-pups  for  the  arena  in  a  spare  room  at  the  top 
of  the  house,  and  a  particular  specimen  from 
Carrick,  whose  ears  and  tail  had  just  been  cropped, 
leaving  his  nerves  temporarily  discordant,  was 
having  his  lesson  on  the  floor,  where  Jack,  pretending 
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to  be  the  opponent  dog,  was  crawling  on  all  fours. 
Jack's  son  was  master  of  ceremonies  and  "  hur- 
ritsed  "  the  pup  (called  Spot)  at  the  father,  who 
dodged  about  on  his  hands  and  feet  and  snarled 
and  showed  his  teeth  with  marked  fidelity  to 
nature.  Spot  said  nothing,  but  growled ;  a  slap 
from  the  son  on  the  poor  dog's  abbreviated  rudder 
"  ruz  "  him  to  concert  pitch.  He  made  one  drive 
at  Jack  senior  and  took  him  by  the  lower  lip  and 
backed  and  backed,  pulling  his  yelling  tutor  after 
him  round  the  room.  Poor  Jack  kept  roaring — he 
couldn't  speak — and  gesticulating  to  the  son  to 
"  draw  "  the  pup  and  loosen  the  "  hoult."  But 
the  son,  exulting  at  the  precocious  gifts  shown  by 
Spot,  cried  out,  "  Bear  it,  father  ;  bear  it.  'Twill 
be  the  makin'  of  the  pup." 

Can,  then.  Lady  Barrington  be  accused  of  being 
a  busy-body  when  she  strove  to  awaken  the  com- 
munity to  a  sense  of  abomination  for  the  fiendish 
amusement  of  dog-fighting  ?  No  wonder  she  came 
to  the  resolve  shortly  after  the  above  event  in 
Dublin,  to  visit  any  place,  late  or  early,  where  a 
dog-fight  was  to  be  held,  and  intervene  personally 
and  stop  the  proceedings  under  threat  of  legal 
action.  Her  brave  intervention  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Carrick-on-Suir,  when  a  Waterford  and  a 
Kilkenny  dog  were  to  fight  for  the  laurels  of  their 
respective  counties,  would  alone  single  out  Lady 
Barrington  as  a  pioneer  of  humanity.  How  she 
heard  of  the  approaching  contest  nobody  can  ever 
divine.  It  can  only  be  conjectured  that  she  kept 
in  touch  with  the  police  stations  in  the  country. 
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Anyway,  one  morning  a  telephone  message  came 
to  her  from  Waterford.  She  suddenly  prepared 
for  departure  by  the  first  train  for  the  Urhs  Intacta. 
She  hustled  into  the  smoking  room  where  Lord 
Harrington  was  having  his  morning  Manilla  and, 
said  she  :  "  Fm  off  to  Waterford  for  two  or  three 
days,  Adolphus." 

"  Yes,  my  dear,"  replied  his  Lordship,  with  well 
suppressed  pleasure. 

**  Do  order  the  gardener  to  attend  to  the  pruning 
of  the  Japanese  rose-trees." 

"  Yes,  my  dear." 

"  Also  tell  Jenkins  to  ring  up  the  doctor :  I 
haven't  had  a  moment  to  visit  the  nursery  these 
three  days  past,  and  I  fear  measles  has  got  in 
among  the  dear,  dear  children." 

"  Yes,  my  dear." 

When  the  motor  had  teuf-teufed  down  the  avenue 
with  her  ladyship,  my  lord  went  to  the  telephone 
and  rang  up  several  convivial  friends  ;  but  he  could 
only  laugh  with  one  side  of  his  face,  for  he  had  a 
sore  lip.  My  Lady  Harrington's  work,  however, 
was  no  laughing  matter,  unless  you  call  it  subject 
for  merriment  to  drive  out  from  Clonmel,  where 
she  decided  to  stay,  on  a  raw  morning  at  four 
o'clock  to  a  certain  spot  between  there  and  Carrick, 
and  then  tramp  across  a  ploughed  field  to  the 
scene  of  the  intended  battle.  The  spectators  soon 
began  to  arrive  too,  in  carts,  on  horseback,  and  ass 
and  jennet  and  muleback,  on  bicycles,  and  on 
foot.  Eventually  the  sidecar  with  the  Kilkenny 
dog  in  the  well  of  it  and  soon  the  Waterford  dog 
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in  his  cart  appeared  on  the  bog  road,  and  both 
dogs  looked  fit,  especially  the  Carrick  dog,  on 
account  of  his  superior  training.  As  everyone 
who  is  anyone  in  the  sporting  world  knows,  the 
Carrick  bull-dog  is  trained  along  the  banks  of  the 
Suir  for  the  improvement  of  his  wind.  His  trainer 
gets  a  springy  carriage-whip  and  fixes  a  piece  of 
meat  on  the  lash  end  of  it  and  dangles  it  up  and 
down  before  the  dog  as  they  both  saunter  along 
by  Kilsheelan,  where  once  upon  a  time  the  old 
boatman  was  buried  (by  request)  in  a  wicker  kish 
and  not  in  a  coffin  so  that  he  could  see  the  horse- 
boats  going  by  of  a  morning.  Well,  the  dog  jumps 
and  jumps  until  there's  not  a  jump  left  in  him,  and 
then  he  is  rewarded.  But  all  the  time  he  has  been 
acquiring  wind.  (Young  Ladies  School  Prospectuses 
call  it  voice-production,  though  the  method  is 
different.) 

Well,  there  was  no  time  to  be  lost,  for  the  police 
might  be  out.  Lady  Barrington  was  concealed 
behind  a  neighbouring  fence.  Soon  the  dogs, 
showing  their  teeth  like  armed  cruisers,  were  faced 
towards  each  other,  held  by  the  lugs  between  the 
knees  of  their  seconds.  Neither  dog  was  a  cosser, 
that  is  a  turner,  as  they  say  in  Irish.  They  were 
both  game  and  flew  at  each  other  with  a  yell,  like 
cannibals  at  a  repast  of  cold  missionary.  Then 
was  Lady  B.'s  opportunity.  Out  she  came  from 
ambush,  armed  with  her  parasol.  "  Oh,  you  horrid 
men,"  shrieked  she  in  D  above  the  lines,  as  she 
broke  in  through  the  circle  of  observers  who  were 
too  much  engrossed  to  notice  her.     She  tried  to 
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separate  the  dogs  with  her  parasol,  but  they  ground 
it  up  into  ribbons  and  matchwood.  "  Police, 
Police !  "  shouted  someone,  and  sure  enough  a 
posse  of  bobbies  was  seen  working  their  passage 
as  fast  as  their  accoutrements  would  let  them  across 
the  ploughed  field.  Each  owner  gripped  his  blood- 
smeared  dog  and  fled  ;  the  crowd  melted  suddenly 
over  ditches  and  across  fields  leaving  Lady  Barring- 
ton  in  proud  possession  of  the  field — and  the  tatters 
of  her  parasol. 

"  Nice  work,  ma'm,  for  a  respectable  lady," 
said  the  Head  to  her,  "to  be  violatin'  the  peace 
by  promotin'  dog  fightin'.  Do  you  know  it's 
six  calendar  months,  hard  ?  " 

"  How  dare  you  !  "  said  she.  "  You  don't  know 
whom  you  are  addressing.  I  came  here  in  the 
interests  of  philanthropy." 

*'  None  o'  yer  fairy  tales  to  me,  ma'm.  Come 
along  now,  or  I'll  han'cuff  yeh." 

Poor  Lady  B.  was  suddenly  overcome  by  a  fit 
of  the  nerves  at  such  unheard-of  brutality,  and 
burst  into  a  flood  of  tears.  The  Head  having  a 
man's  heart  in  his  breast  was  softened,  and, 
says  he :  "I'll  thry  to  get  yeh  off  with  a  fine  if 
you  make  no  attempt  to  assault  the  police."  So 
the  dear  good  lady  got  up  on  the  car,  and  the  Head 
on  the  other  side.  "  To  Clonmel  jail,"  said  he  to  the 
astounded  driver.  Now,  had  the  Head  curbed  his 
professional  curiosity  he  would  never  have  rum- 
maged in  Lady  B.'s  handbag  where  she  always 
carried  a  bottle  of  chloroform  to  put  poor  dis- 
abled dogs  out  of  a  miserable  existence  when  she 
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saw  'twas  a  burden  to  them.  So  while  Lady  B. 
pressed  her  cambric  hanky  on  her  weeping  eyes, 
didn't  me  brave  Head  take  out  the  cork  of  the 
chloroform  bottle  to  see  was  it  Power's  or  Jameson's 
was  in  it.  He  took  a  big  sniff,  but  if  he  did,  he 
didn't  take  another,  nor  a  half  a  one,  for  he  fell 
back  in  the  car  as  like  a  dead  man  as  he  could  be, 
only  that  he  wasn't.  The  driver  heard  the  noise, 
and  pulled  up ;  Lady  B.  shrieked  the  whole  length 
of  two  octaves  and  part  of  a  third.  "  He  has 
smelled  the  chloroform,"  trilled  she  in  jerky, 
terrified  tones. 

"  Oh,  is  that  all  ?  "  says  the  driver.  Patsy 
Davoren,  by  the  same  token.  **.Faix,  then  I'll 
put  him  in  a  soft  bed  where  he'll  come  to  at  his 
aise,"  says  Patsy.  And  so  he  did.  He  led  the 
horse  and  car  on  a  few  yards  where  there  was  a 
fine  deep  ditch  full  of  long  grass,  and  he  gave  the 
car  a  tilt,  and  the  head  constable  fell  into  it  like  a 
sack  of  flour  until  he  awoke  late  in  the  afternoon. 
"  It's  you're  the  lucky  lady,"  says  Patsy,  to  his 
passenger.  *'  You  bate  all  the  prisoners  I've  ever 
dthruv  to  Clonmel  jail.  Musha  lave  it  there," 
says  he,  extending  a  cordial  hand  to  Lady  B. 
**  It's  the  tidiest  job  I've  ever  seen  done  by  man  or 
mortal.  Would  you  mind,  ma'm,  lavin'  me  that 
little  bottle  ?  'twould  often  come  in  handy  round 
Clonmel,  an'  I  promise  you  it'll  remain  a  sacret 
between  us.  'Twould  be  as  handy  to  me,  ma'am, 
as  the  new  explosive  the  Frinch  are  usin'  agin'  the 
Prooshians." 

Whether  Lady  B.  acceded  to  Patsy's  request  or 
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not  may  be  found  out  when  she  has  passed  to  her 
reward,  and  her  private  papers  are  gone  through. 
But  we  regret  to  chronicle  that  in  three-quarters 
of  an  hour  the  affair  of  the  "  physicked  "  head 
constable  became  public  property  all  through 
Clonmel,  and  Lady  B.,  whose  identity  happily 
remained  undisclosed,  became  in  the  estimation  of 
all  Patsy's  friends,  who  were  legion,  a  veritable 
heroine.  That  same  evening  the  platform  was 
crowded  to  give  her  a  send-off  at  the  mail,  in  spite 
of  her  protestations.  All  waited  to  see  the  per- 
petrator of  the  smartest  thing  they  had  ever  heard 
of — even  in  the  experienced  circles  that  now  and 
then  went  inside  the  walls  of  Clonmel  jail  for  a 
change  of  scene  and  diet.  Such  a  crowd  rarely 
gathered  at  Clonmel  station — the  last  occasion 
being  the  send-off  to  Spike  Island  for  sea  air  of  a 
man  who  conceived  the  happy  thought  of  entering 
the  local  bank  one  night  by  way  of  the  chimney. 
A  cheer  greeted  Lady  B.  when  she  arrived  on  the 
platform.  Fortunately  the  mail  steamed  in  to 
time,  and  I  leave  it  to  you  to  imagine  the  surprise 
and  disgust  of  the  passengers  in  the  first  class  com- 
partment, half-enveloped  in  rugs,  when  they  saw 
the  crowd  that  farewelled  the  new  occupant  and 
thronged  round  the  window  for  a  last  admiring 
look.  Patsy  had  evidently  spent  some  of  his  fare 
in  moistening  his  clay,  fearin'  he'd  turn  to  dust 
too  soon — as  he  said  himself — and  he  was  thoroughly 
elevated  and  hilarious,  and  earned  the  whole- 
hearted approbation  of  the  crowd  by  "  hiccupping  " 
very  creditably  a  popular  serenata,  the  chorus  of 
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which  was  no  doubt  highly  compUmentary  to  Lady 
Barrington.     It  ran  thusly  : — 

*'  O  I  never  shall  forget 
The  sweet  maiden  that  I  met 

In  the  valley  near  sweet  Slievenamon." 

The  proceedings  of  the  day,  culminating  in  the 
head  constable's  retirement  to  the  depths  of  the 
ditch,  had  roused  Patsy's  anti-government  wrath, 
and  he  followed  up  his  vocal  effort  by  another  bar 
or  two  which  were  favourably,  not  to  say  en- 
thusiastically, received  by  that  select  audience, 
and  no  wonder,  if  you  consider  the  theme  : — 

"  For  the  murder  of  John  Ryan, 
I  was  reconciled  to  die 
On  the  seventeenth  day  of  August 
On  Clonmel  gallows  high." 

Lady  B.'s  travelling  companions  sniffed  audibly, 
and  eyed  her  with  dark  suspicions.  She  was 
utterly  non-plussed  by  the  whole  proceedings,  being 
a  rigid  Unionist,  and  mechanically  bowed  when  the 
train  whistled,  and  a  rousing  Tipp'rary  cheer  sent 
her  on  her  homeward  journey. 

*  *  *  *  Jit 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  series  of  ad- 
ventures which  our  humanitarian  benefactress  en- 
countered unnerved  her  in  the  least  or  thwarted 
her  progress  in  the  realization  of  her  pet  theory. 
The  preparations  for  the  construction  of  the  Dogs' 
Home  at  Stoneybatter  had  proceeded  apace  in  her 
absence  through  the  efforts  of  the  acting  committee, 
composed  mostly  of  society  ladies  who  had  plenty 
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of  time  to  attend  to  the  elevation  of  the  masses. 
The  "  Home  "  was  soon  a  visible  fact  in  the  open 
space  at  the  top  of  Stoneybatter — as  many  will 
remember.  It  consisted  of  a  huge  iron  frame- 
work, fifty  feet  long  and  thirty  broad,  and  re- 
sembled a  mighty  cage  much  larger  than  was  to 
be  seen  in  the  Zoo.  Rows  and  rows  of  little  wooden 
compartments  ran  along  the  sides  inside  so  that 
the  populace  shivering  outside  could  be  refined  and 
elevated  by  seeing  how  snugly  the  stray  dogs  were 
domiciled.  The  opening  ceremony  was  the  most 
impressive  public  function  seen  for  many  years 
in  the  city.  With  the  aid  of  the  police  and  the 
corporation  officials  a  total  of  119  stray  dogs  had 
been  captured  and  were  temporarily  housed  in  a 
disused  store  near  the  Home,  into  which  at  a  given 
signal  they  were  to  be  led  through  a  boarded-in 
passage.  A  large  space  round  the  Home  was 
enclosed  by  ropes  for  the  exclusive  accommodation 
of  the  gentry,  admitted  only  by  ticket,  for  the 
inauguration  ceremony.  Society  was  gorgeously 
represented  on  the  occasion,  and  a  huge  crowd 
surged  on  the  outskirts,  while  Lady  Barrington 
and  the  aristocratic  members  of  the  active  committee 
moved  hither  and  thither  inside  the  huge  cage 
seeing  to  final  arrangements.  Ned  Cusack,  the 
factotum  artisan,  was  indefatigable  with  his  tools 
so  that  everything  would  be  complete.  The  poor 
man  had  been  working  three  days  and  three  nights 
without  a  cease.  A  slight  hitch,  however,  occurred 
which  was  rather  untoward.  Some  one  opened 
the  back  door  of  the  store  and  let  out  the  119  stray 
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dogs,  who  very  wisely  went  in  among  the  select 
audience  and  were  lavishly  fed  with  cake  and 
biscuits,  and  then  sat  down  and  looked  deeply 
interested,  at  the  capacious  cage,  inside  which 
Lady  Barrington  and  her  committee  were  fussing 
busily  about.  There  was  a  lull  in  the  proceedings. 
Ned  Cusack,  tired  out  and  dry,  had  gone  for  a  drink, 
and  carefully  shut  the  iron  door  of  the  cage  after 
him — leaving  Lady  B.  and  her  committee  inside. 
He  wasn't  in  a  hurry  coming  back.  Everybody 
looked  in  the  direction  in  which  he  had  gone,  but 
in  vain.  No  Ned  appeared.  He  had  the  only 
key  of  the  cage.  The  fact  is,  after  his  long  fatigue, 
he  had  got  uproariously  drunk — no  one  knew  where. 
What  was  to  be  done.  Evening  was  closing  down. 
Lady  B.  half  distracted,  and  her  committee  were 
imprisoned  in  the  cage — the  Dogs'  Home.  The 
dogs  sat  down  and  stared  up  at  them  and  became 
as  absorbed  as  the  audience.  The  crowd  jeered. 
The  cream  of  the  quality  were  disgusted.  A  man 
from  the  country  on  his  way  to  the  market  with  a 
load  of  cabbage  pulled  up;  and  seeing  the  ladies 
inside  the  cage  and  the  dogs  outside — says  he: 
"  I  thought  'twas  a  Dogs'  Home  yez  were  makin' 
in  Stoneybatther.  Sure  it  looks  like  a  Womans' 
Home."  And  small  blame  to  him.  The  dogs 
didn't  wait  for  Ned  Cusack  to  be  found,  but  left 
as  night  approached  for  their  various  old  beats  in 
the  city  in  the  enjoyment  of  sweet  liberty  once 
more.  There  was  only  one  expression  on  all 
their  faces,  and  that  said  as  plainly  as  words : 
*'  We've  had  the  escape  of  our  lives," 


The  Australian  Black  and  His 
Aboriginalities 


HE  Australian  black  tracker 
in  following  up  the  trail 
performs  feats  of  cunning 
which  are  simply  super- 
human. It  is  when  follow- 
ing a  criminal  who  belongs 
to  the  black-tracking  pro- 
fession that  the  cerebal  po- 
tentialities of  the  pursuer 
are  really  tapped  and,  indeed,  sometimes  exhausted. 
This  is  especially  the  case  when  the  tracker  and 
the  evading  criminal  are  half-castes.  You  have 
the  rare  phenomenon  of  two  ripe  experiences 
parcelled  up  in  the  same  black  skin,  for  the  half- 
caste  aboriginal  absorbs,  spongelike,  all  the  tricks 
and  devices  of  his  white  parent,  while  retaining 
the  sum  total  of  roguery  inherited  from  his  dusky 
forbear.  His  ancestors  had  for  untold  ages  ranged 
at  their  sweet  will  over  a  wide  extent  of  territory ; 
have  been  engaged  in  the  internecine  strife  of 
tribal  warfare  ;  have  followed  game  by  land  and 
water,  so  that  every  fibre  in  their  being  is  attuned 
to  the  minutest  pulsations  of  animate  or  inanimate 
nature.  Under  the  tutelage  of  these  laureated 
professors    of    every    science    of    Bushology    their 
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progeny  make  rapid  strides  in  wisdom  in  the 
spacious  arcades  of  their  forest  university.  The 
product  is  a  finished  article  in  all  the  accomplish- 
ments that  befit  a  denizen  of  these  trackless  wilds, 
whose  daily  food  is  the  fruit  which  falls  not  into 
the  lap  of  ease,  but  is  plucked  by  prowess  and 
strength  of  muscle.  Add  to  this  education  in 
ways  that  are  devious  and  tricks  that  are  rare, 
the  rounding-off  influences  which  a  dash  of  white 
blood  confers,  and  your  ebony  graduate  is  deserving 
at  least  of  *'  honourable  mention,"  even  if  he  fails 
to  reach  the  standard  of  an  exhibitioner. 

When  the  half-caste  thus  equipped  by  nature 
and  disgrace  allows  the  domination  of  his  hereditary 
wildness  to  shape  his  course,  and  tomahawks  a 
white  man  who  most  likely  deserved  it,  or  makes 
incursions  into  forbidden  pastures  and  spears  a 
sheep  or  two,  he  then  knows  quite  well  that  fleetness 
of  foot  and  cunning  are  his  only  refuge.  He  shoots 
like  a  black  meteor  athwart  gulleys  and  glens  and 
over  mountains  away  into  silent  solitudes  and 
tangled  retreats.  But  he  will  often  climb  the 
watch-tower  of  a  giant  gum  to  survey  the  situation. 
Should  his  penetrating,  far-reaching  vision — ^no 
mean  rival  of  the  telescope — descry  on  the  rim  of 
the  horizon  a  startled  bird  rising  suddenly  from  the 
trees  he  knows  that  danger  is  nigh  and  he  hastens 
to  put  many  a  league  before  nightfall  between 
himself  and  his  pursuers.  He  knows  that  in  the 
police  band  there  is  another  of  his  black-tracking 
trade  on  his  scent,  and  to  baffle  him — that  is  the 
question.     In  this  emergency  the  criminal  disdains 
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not  the  aids  which  civiHsation  has  unwittingly 
placed  at  his  disposal.  He  utilises  the  rabbit- 
fence  as  an  improvised  railroad  to  outdistance  his 
pursuers,  and  above  all  to  put  them  off  his  track. 

Readers  will  recall  that  rabbit-plague  is  the 
greatest  problem  that  Austrahans  have  to  solve. 
Rabbits  are  threatening  to  eat  up  the  country. 
They  multiply  by  millions,  if  not  by  billions.  The 
march  of  bunny  is  more  disastrous  than  the  march 
of  the  Japs  would  be ;  for  the  Japs  at  least  would 
bring  their  own  commissariat,  but  bunny  boards 
smilingly  on  "  his  friend  the  enemy."  Rabbits 
were  first  imported  as  a  boon  to  Australia,  but  have 
turned  into  a  veritable  curse.  Many  opulent 
squatters  have  been  impoverished  by  their  depre- 
dations or  by  the  huge  expenditure  necessary  to 
destroy  them  by  poison  or  keep  them  out  of  the 
sheep  runs  by  wire-fences.  Rabbit-trappers  make 
good  wages  in  the  back-blocks,  but  now  and  then 
it  has  been  noticed  that  dishonest  members  of  the 
craft  have  spread  the  disease  they  are  paid  to 
avert.  For  if  they  find  a  run  immune  from  the 
pest  they  quickly  people  the  spot  with  a  few  pair 
of  promising  parent  rabbits,  and  in  a  very  brief 
period  the  trappers  are  requisitioned  by  the  owner 
to  come  to  his  assistance. 

I  have  seen  a  wire  rabbit  fence  five  hundred 
miles  long.  It  is  four  feet  high  or  so,  and  two  or 
three  feet  into  the  ground,  for  bunny  is  resourceful. 
The  assertion  that  the  rabbits  use  the  kangaroo 
as  a  ladder  for  burglarious  entry  into  runs  lacks 
confirmation, 
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Now,  our  nimble  black-fellow's  feet  are  as  hard  as 
shoe-leather,  and  his  hands  are  horny  and  pre- 
hensible,  and  along  the  fence  at  intervals  he  goes 
like  a  human  engine  on  attenuated  tracks.  To  be 
sure,  telephone  messages  are  flying  along  that  same 
fence  after  him,  for  all  through  Australia  the 
rabbit  fences  are  used  as  telephone  wires,  but  our 
wily  refugee  will  take  good  care  to  disembark 
before  he  arrives  at  any  homestead,  and  then  most 
likely  he  takes  to  the  river,  should  fortune  favour 
him.  He  swims  for  many  a  mile  to  elude  his  pur- 
suers or  tire  them  out,  and  he  often  makes  good  his 
escape — it  may  be  for  years  and  it  may  be  for  ever. 

During  his  enforced  rustication  there  is  no 
fear  that  the  black-fellow  will  perish  for  want  of 
food,  being  neither  epicurean  nor  fastidious  to  a 
point.  To  be  sure,  his  menu  is  not  tempting,  nor 
is  it  varied,  and  consists  of  a  few  substantial  items 
and  a  few  tasty  trifles.  The  kangaroo  has  been 
styled  his  venison  and  the  emu  his  pheasant,  and 
various  kinds  of  wildfowl  are  at  his  disposal  for 
the  catching  ;  while  with  nets  neatly  woven  by 
their  women,  called  black  gins,  they  ensnare  the 
unwary  fish  in  river  or  lagoon.  Besides,  he  loathes 
not  by  any  means  a  plump  snake  which  he  himself 
has  killed,  and  which  he  has  prevented  from 
inoculating  his  writhing  body  with  the  virus  of 
his  own  poison.  The  iguana,  too,  is  not  a  bad 
stand-by  in  the  aboriginal's  sylvan  pantry. 

I  remember  a  competition  highly  creditable  to 
the  genius  of  an  Australian  editor,  who  threw 
open  the  columns  of  his  paper  to  the  public.     It 
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was  a  competition  for  the  superiority  of  odours. 
Those  competing  sent  in  their  most  malodorous 
experience  in  bush  or  town — no  handicaps.  It  ran 
for  several  issues  of  the  paper.  I  fail  to  remember 
the  result,  but  I  do  know  that  fragrances  were  un- 
earthed to  general  notice  which  till  then  had  been 
unknown  to  science — rocks  till  then  uncharted  on 
the  map  of  sanitation.  I  recall,  too,  that  the 
post  mortem  humming  symphony  of  a  dead  iguana 
was  several  lengths  ahead  in  the  race  when  ap- 
proaching the  judge's  box.  The  competitor's  rhetoric 
was  faultless,  and  he  left  his  delighted  readers  to 
conclude  that  the  nasal  evidence  of  a  deceased 
iguana  of  unhappy  memory  ascended  into  the  air 
and  formed  an  island  there  which  birds  could  not 
fly  through,  but  had  to  go  around. 

From  this  it  will  be  perceived  that  a  black-fellow 
who  samples  iguana  is  not  to  be  accused  of  dainty 
tastes,  however  electro-plated  his  palate  may  be. 
The  iguana  is  the  Australian  crocodile,  and  grows 
to  three  or  four  feet  in  length.  I  saw  a  huge 
specimen  once  at  the  entrance  to  the  Jenolan  caves. 
Their  feet  are  large  and  flat,  and,  as  they  waddle 
through  dry  leaves  and  brushwood,  make  a  dreadful 
potter.  They  are  harmless  to  man,  although  their 
mouth  is  ferocious  and  large,  and  their  whole 
appearance  suggests  an  unrepented  crime.  They 
live  on  rabbits,  snakes,  and  all  and  sundry  vermin 
of  the  bush.  An  iguana  fairly  fell  on  his  feet  once 
up  at  Mr.  Rudd's  station  at  Morundah,  where  the 
writer  happened  to  be  visiting.  Rabbit  pits  closed 
by  a  trap-door  are  made  around  the  fence,  which 
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at  that  run  is  fifty-six  miles  around.  An  iguana 
fell  into  one  of  these  subterranean  traps  and  lived 
there  in  dignified  ease  and  plenty,  for  rabbits  kept 
popping  into  him  at  convenient  intervals,  and 
nil  de  mortius  nisi— bones. 

The  black-fellow  also  eats  a  species  of  grub, 
which  is  his  dry-land  oyster,  and  the  larvae  of 
white  ants  are  a  coveted  delicacy,  while  the  gum  of 
the  acacia  and  the  pulp  of  a  bulrush  are  post- 
prandial tit-bits.  The  Australian  manna  which 
drops  in  snow-white  particles  from  a  special  euca- 
lyptus tree  and  tastes  like  sugar  or  ice-cream  is 
eagerly  sought  by  blacks  and  whites ;  but  rain  or 
even  dew  dissolves  its  delicate  components.  Our 
black-blood  relation  has  a  sweet  tooth  and  delights 
in  honey.  He  sticks  an  atom  of  white  down  from 
the  owl  or  swan  on  the  wandering  bee,  which 
immediately  makes  for  home  under  ballast.  The 
black  is  after  her,  and  soon  discovers  the  treasure- 
trove  in  a  hollow  trunk,  and  smokes  out  the  rightful 
owners  and  smacks  his  lips  with  joy. 

The  blacks  in  New  South  Wales  are  now  few  and 
far  between.  Natural  causes,  aided  in  early  times 
by  rum  and  the  bullet,  have  **  improved  them  off 
the  face  of  the  earth."  What  remains  of  them  are 
kindly  treated  by  the  Government.  They  are  left 
to  the  enjoyment  of  "  otium,"  but  not  "  cum  dig," 
for  work,  except  to  allay  the  pangs  of  pressing 
hunger,  in  the  chase  or  otherwise,  has  always 
been  most  scrupulously  shunned  by  these  un- 
fettered children  of  Nature. 


The  Noblest  Unionist  of  them  All 


AVID  BLOXHAM,  aged  fifty- 
two,  retired  Kingstown  mer- 
chant, podgy,  and  thick- 
necked,  resembled  a  horse 
only  in  this  particular,  that 
one  man  could  bring  him 
water  but  fifty  couldn't  make 
him  drink  it.  This  antipathy 
to  nature's  beverage  was 
variously  explained.  It  was  known  that  Bloxham'a 
life  had  been  spared  through  his  having  preferred 
the  flowing  bowl  to  water  on  one  occasion  when 
holidaying  in  Germany.  For,  the  evening  before 
the  mammoth  excursion  steamer,  the  Sauerkraut, 
started  on  her  ill-starred  trip  down  the  Rhine 
when  an  explosion  in  the  engine-room  caused 
countless  fatalities,  Bloxham,  through  having  im- 
bibed sundry  tankards  of  beer  and  wine,  missed 
his  passage.  As  he  often  said  in  after  years,  had 
he  been  a  water-drinker,  he  would  most  likely  have 
been  among  the  lost.  This  debt  of  gratitude  to 
stimulating  refreshments  he  never  forgot,  and 
quoted  it  as  ample  excuse  when  pressed  to  join 
the  ranks  of  the  teetotallers.  However,  let  us 
tell  the  truth  at  once,  this  excuse  was  merely  a 
subterfuge — a  pretext  on  the  part  of  David  Blox- 
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ham  ;  for  his  real  aversion  to  water  was  due  to 
his  having  been  compelled  to  imbibe  no  other 
liquid  for  a  certain  six  months  of  his  life  which 
shall  remain  unspecified.  It  was,  no  doubt,  a 
drastic  but  a  very  urgent  remedy  ;  for  David  had 
been  celebrating  birthdays  and  anniversaries  not 
only  of  himself  and  of  the  happy  events  of  his 
own  life,  but  also  those  of  several  convivial  com- 
panions. And  when  this  round  of  celebrations 
was  exhausted,  they  procured  a  similar  list  con- 
nected with  royalty — for  they  were  strong  Unionists 
— and  made  them  the  raison  d'etre  of  a  series  of 
festivities.  One  wet  night,  however,  when  David 
returned  home  after  having  repeatedly  toasted  the 
union  of  England  and  Ireland  in  brimming  cups, 
he  proceeded  to  his  bedroom  as  best  he  could  and 
put  his  swanhead-handled  umbrella  in  bed  and 
went  into  a  corner  himself  under  the  delusion  that 
he  was  the  umbrella. 

The  following  morning  a  consultation  of  doctors 
was  held,  and  David  was  removed  to  a  private 
residence  in  the  country,  superintended  by  the 
famous  German  specialist  in  hydropathy,  Herr 
Spillenoffen.  Here  the  poor  gentleman  was  sub- 
jected to  a  severe  regime  in  which  cold  water 
played  a  conspicuous  part — far  too  conspicuous  for 
David's  tastes  and  feelings.  Readers  will  easily 
recognise  the  Kniep  system  of  which  Herr  Spillen- 
offen was  an  enthusiastic  exponent.  David  had 
to  walk  of  mornings  in  wet  grass,  and  then  put  on 
his  socks  and  boots  over  wet  feet ;  he  had  water 
poured   from   a  can  by   an   attendant,   down   his 
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spine ;  he  had  to  imbibe  several  glasses  of  cold  water 
at  oft-repeated  intervals,  and  the  day  was  closed 
for  David  by  his  being  enveloped  in  wet  sheets 
under  a  pile  of  blankets.  In  the  course  of  several 
months  David  returned  to  the  bosom  of  his  family 
another  man,  and  the  fear  of  being  again  forced 
to  return  to  the  tender  attentions  of  Herr  Spillen- 
offen  deterred  him  from  further  celebrations  of 
birthdays  and  anniversaries.  But  water  he  loathed. 
He  felt  a  cold  shiver  at  the  mere  sight  of  the  purling 
brooks  that  murmured  down  the  hills  at  the  back 
of  Kingstown.  And  who  can  blame  him  ?  Well 
for  him  that  his  time  was  filled  in  with  business 
cares,  and  with  his  great  project  for  the  more 
perfect  unification  of  England  and  Ireland  of 
which  he  was  a  rabid  promoter.  His  wife  only  too 
wiilingly  conceded  him  the  use  of  a  top  room  as 
a  studio  wherein  he  matured  his  pet  project  and 
drew  charts  of  his  great  idea  of  federation.  He 
often  declared  that  he  would  surprise  the  world 
some  day  and  put  politicians  to  shame  by  a  plan 
for  the  unification  of  England  and  Ireland — under 
the  Crown,  of  course — which  would  open  up  an 
era  of  good  fellowship  undreamt  of  in  the  rhapsodies 
of  poets  or  in  the  councils  of  statesmen. 

It  was  about  this  time  as  everyone  knows  that 
the  great  Teetotal  Congress  was  held  in  Kingstown, 
and  with  a  view  to  confirming  David  in  his  ab- 
stemiousness a  local  clergyman  induced  him  to 
attend.  All  went  well  till  Mr.  Reginald  Spinks 
made  his  famous  speech — a  speech  which  re-opened 
the  wounds  of  David's  soul  by  reviving  memories 
13 
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of  Herr  Spillenoffen  and  the  Kniep  system  and  his 
durance  vile,  when  subjected  to  it.  Spinks's 
Glorification  of  Cold  Water  has  been  published  in 
pamphlet  form ;  an  extract  or  two  will  recall  its 
salient  points.  Said  he :  "  With  water  are  asso- 
ciated most  of  the  noblest  achievements  of  man.  .  . 
If  you  want  steadiness  of  purpose,  boldness  of 
initiative,  and  courageous  enterprise,  then  put 
your  hand  on  the  teetotaller — the  drinker  of  plain 
water  :  he,  my  friends,  is  your  man.  ..."  David 
felt  these  reflections  as  something  personal — for 
Spinks  and  he  had  been  rivals  for  aldermanic 
honours.  His  ire,  indeed,  was  roused  by  the  array 
of  statistics,  for  Spinks  and  other  speakers  enlarged 
on  the  wreck  and  ruin  worked  by  strong  drink  as 
proved  by  figures.  The  amount  of  millions  spent 
in  self-indulgence  was  dwelt  on  by  the  speaker. 
In  fact,  the  proceedings  were  of  a  diversified 
character  consisting  of  personal  experiences,  sad 
examples,  exhortations  to  moderate  drinking  and 
figures. 

With  a  view  to  showing  how  a  man's  reputation 
can  be  ruined  by  drink  one  speaker  chose  an 
example  from  humble  life.  It  was  the  sad  case  of 
a  railway  porter.  He  had  seen  forty  years'  service 
at  a  southern  junction,  and  had  never  failed  once 
to  ring  the  bell  to  announce  to  the  waiting  passengers 
the  arrival  of  the  Dublin  mail,  and  to  warn  the 
travelling  public  to  change  trains.  Anyhow,  the 
death  of  a  darling  grandchild  induced  this  respect- 
able old  servant  of  the  company  to  drov^n  his  grief, 
which  he  accordingly  did.    An  opportune  mission 
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soon  after  opened  in  the  town,  and  the  deUnquent, 
who  was  slowly  suffering  a  recovery,  duly  attended. 
He  was  hours  working  his  way  according  to  turn  to 
Father  Sampson's  box.  In  fact,  he  was  the  next 
penitent  waiting  for  the  slide  to  be  drawn  when  the 
time  for  the  sermon  came  and  Father  Sampson  left. 
The  poor  tired  porter  sat  down  in  his  place  in  the 
box  patiently  awaiting  his  turn.  He  fell  asleep. 
As  the  preacher  emerged  from  the  sacristy,  pre- 
ceded by  the  altar  boys,  the  latter  rang  the  bell. 
The  sleeping  porter  jumped  up  at  the  sound,  thought 
he  was  on  the  platform,  and  cried  out  in  a  death- 
like stillness :  "  Change  here  for  Killamey  and 
Lismore."  "  Now,"  said  the  speaker,  "  that  poor 
man  lost  his  job,  and  was  pensioned  off.  What  a 
shocking  example  of  the  havoc  drink  works  on  its 
victims  1  But,"  continued  the  speaker,  "  this  is 
not  all.  See  how  drink  makes  fools  of  respectable 
townsmen.  I  once  knew  a  gentleman,  the  soul  of 
honour,  who  allowed  himself  to  be  enfolded  in  the 
slimy  coils  of  the  serpent  of  self-indulgence.  His 
respected  wife  who  had  the  sympathy  of  the  town 
obtained  a  magistrate's  order  prohibiting  any  of 
the  grocers  from  supplying  him  with  drink.  He 
went  from  house  to  house  in  vain  with  half-a-crown 
in  his  hand  and  a  thirst  on  him  like  the  blast  of  a 
lime  kiln.  He  called  at  last  at  the  house  of  a 
friend,  another  gentleman  of  bibulous  propensities. 
What  did  he  find  ?  He  found  him  in  bed,  for  his 
wife  had  hidden  his  clothes.  Said  the  visitor : 
*  The  publicans  won't  give  me  a  tint ;  there  is  no 
magistrate's  order  against  you.    I'll  tell  you  what : 
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I'll  give  you  my  clothes  and  the  half-crown,  and  I'll 
get  into  the  bed  and  let  you  go  out  and  get  half-a- 
pint  of  whisky  for  us  both.'     And  he  did. 

"  Now,  my  friends,"  continued  the  speaker, 
"  what  a  sad  spectacle  is  here  conjured  up  before 
us  of  two  reputable  citizens  utterly  oblivious  of  that 
code  of  honour  and  behaviour  which  is  the  glorious 
heritage  of  our  common  civilization — and  the 
guiding  star  of  our  upward  progress  on  the  path  of 
ultimate  triumph  ?  " 

This  sentiment  was  loudly  applauded  as  it 
deserved. 

"  But,"  continued  the  speaker,  "  would  that  the 
sterner  sex  alone  paid  court  to  the  sceptre  of 
Bacchus."  Here  the  speaker's  words  were  uttered 
in  tones  of  suppressed  emotion.  He  said :  "I 
heard  of  a  most  respectable  aged  person  of  the 
nobler  sex  whose  last  hour  had  come.  Three 
doctors  were  in  the  adjoining  room.  They  agreed 
that  she  had  only  one  hour  to  live.  They  broke 
the  news  to  her  sorrowing  relatives.  They  com- 
missioned the  clergyman  to  impart  the  doleful 
news  to  her.  '  Madam,'  said  he,  feelingly,  '  you 
have  only  one  hour  to  live — one  hour,  madam.' 

"  '  Are  you  sure  ?  '  said  she. 

'* '  Yes,'  replied  the  clergyman,  '  one  hour.' 

"  '  Have  the  doctors  said  so  ?  '  asked  she. 

"  '  Yes,  they  are  all  of  that  opinion ;    it  is 
certain  ;  only  one  hour.' 

"  '  In  that  case,'  said  the  lady,  '  give  me  another 
glass,  and  I'll  take  the  pledge  for  life.'  " 

This  sad  instance  caused  a  profound  sensation 
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among  the  hearers ;  and  the  tittering  of  a 
frivolous  few  was  promptly  suppressed  by  the 
chairman. 

Silence  being  restored,  the  speaker  brought  under 
the  notice  of  the  audience  a  pathetic  instance  of 
the  disregard  for  scientific  discoveries  which  the 
passion  for  intoxicants  engenders.  "  The  message 
of  science/'  said  he,  "  is  utterly  ignored ;  the 
results  of  the  laboratory  are  ignored ;  the  elucida- 
tions of  the  erudite  are  flouted  as  the  offspring  of 
demented  brains.  In  proof  of  which  let  me  relate 
to  you  what  occurred  in  Limerick.  A  distinguished 
philanthropist  who  is  engaged  in  the  laudable 
work  of  fighting  the  White  Plague  was  giving  a 
lantern  lecture  illustrating  the  various  species  of 
microbes  which  war  on  man.  These  animalculae 
were  depicted  on  the  curtain  with  hideous  realism, 
and,  although  invisible  to  the  naked  eye,  were  so 
magnified  for  the  benefit  of  the  audience  that  they 
appeared  like  hairy  spiders.  Two  men  stood  near 
the  door.     '  What  are  thim  things  ?  '  quoth  one. 

*  Them  is  microbes  ;  the  lecturer  says  we're  all  full 
of  them.'     '  Faix  then  if  we  are,'  says  the  other, 

*  the  best  thing  is  to  go  an'  drown  'em  inside  us. 
Come  out  and  have  a  quart.' 

"  See  in  this  sad  instance,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
how  even  the  teaching  of  science,  instead  of  being 
a  lighthouse  to  guide  the  ship-wrecked  mariner, 
becomes  a  torch  in  the  hand  of  the  wrecker  on  a 
rock-bound  shore. 

"  But  think  further,  for  a  moment,"  pursued  the 
orator,   '*  what   subterfuges   poor   creatures   resort 
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to,  in  order  to  evade  the  binding  force  of  a  pledge. 
Ah,  it  is  dreadful. 

"  '  How  long  will  you  take  the  pledge  for,  ma'm  ?  ' 
said  the  clergyman  ;  '  for  six  months,  or  twelve,  or 
three  ?  '  Could  she  be  caught  ?  No.  She  eluded 
every  attempt  to  bind  her  to  any  given  time,  and 
concluded :  *  I'll  take  the  pledge,  your  reverence, 
for  as  long  as  the  Lord  will  give  me  grace  to  keep  it.' 

*'  See  that  for  you,  ladies  and  gentlemen.  Could 
duplicity  and  cunning  go  further  ?  " 

David  Bloxham  was,  strange  to  say,  among  the 
audience,  his  face  partially  enveloped  in  the  high 
fur-collar  of  his  great  coat.  He  listened  to  the 
speeches  with  suppressed  indignation,  but  that  of 
Spinks  stung  him  deeply ;  for,  who  does  not  re- 
member the  famous  aldermanic  contest  between 
Spinks  and  Bloxham,  when  Spinks  topped  the 
poll  ?  David  never  forgot  it  to  him,  because  he 
knew  the  wretched  dodges  to  which  Spinks  had  had 
recourse  to  cajole  voters.  And  here  he  is  now  the 
stainless  Pecksnifhan  Spinks  posing  as  a  paragon 
of  virtue  and  lecturing  on  temperance.  And  what 
is  worse,  David  Bloxham's  sensitive  ear  caught  a 
personal  note  in  Spinks 's  references  to  cold  water 
and  its  advantages. 

It  is  not  our  business  to  Rontgen-ray  Mr.  Blox- 
ham's inner  consciousness  ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that 
he  went  home  from  the  meeting  seething  with  a 
great  project — for  David  was  of  an  original  turn. 
He  had  heard  cold  water,  which  he  hated,  praised 
as  the  source  of  every  blessing,  personal,  domestic, 
national  and  universal.    Was  no  voice  to  be  raised 
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to  the  contrary  ?  A  hundred  times  yes  ;  and  that 
voice  would  be  the  voice  of  David  Bloxham,  Esq. 
He  resolved  to  found  his  now  famous  Anti-Water 
League.  He  determined  to  circularise  his  friends 
and  the  public.  Being  a  strong  Unionist  he  sent 
invitations  as  far  north  as  Portadown  and  as  far 
south  as  Portmagee.  He  took  care  to  have  all 
shades  of  political  opinion  appealed  to,  for  under 
the  flag  of  the  Anti- Water  League  the  Orange  and 
the  Green  were  to  meet  on  a  common  platform 
and  merge  into  one  rainbow  hue.  At  the  risk  of 
being  accused  of  anecdotage  we  may  recall  that 
David  Bloxham 's  great  Anti- Water  League  was 
inaugurated  the  very  next  week  after  the  temperance 
demonstration.  Rotundity  of  figure  and  rubi- 
cundity  of  feature  were  well  represented  in  the 
vast  audience.  Great  numbers  of  Unionists  were 
present  in  their  dual  capacity  of  Anti-Water 
Leaguers  and  upholders  of  the  integrity  of  the 
Empire,  of  which  Bloxham  was  such  a  valiant 
defender. 

David  Bloxham's  memorable  speech  on  the 
occasion — also  printed  in  pamphlet  form — struck 
the  nail  on  the  head.  An  excerpt  may  be  welcome 
to  country  readers  who  cannot  have  access  to  our 
public  library.    He  said,  inter  alia  : — 

"  We  are  assembled,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  to 
prevent  cold  water  being  pumped  down  our  throats 
(great  applause).  .  .  .  You  have  heard  statistics 
regarding  the  expenditure  entailed  by  the  use  of 
strong  drinks.  Does  water  entail  no  expenditure  ? 
Have  we  not  heard  of  water  on  the  brain  ?    Two 
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hundred  and  seventy-one  thousand,  seven  hundred 
pounds,  fourteen,  are  annually  spent  by  the  British 
public,  as  a  defence  against  water,  in  the  shape  of 


'/INTIWATER 
\  LEAGUE 


We  are  assembled,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  to  prevent  cold  water 
being  pumped  down  our  throats 

umbrellas,  mackintoshes  and  goloshes.  What  causes 
colds,  rheumatism,  shipwrecks  ?  Water !  Yes, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  water  fills  the  graveyard 
with  the  young  and  blooming,  and  whitens  the 
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ocean    bed    with    bones    (sensation).     You    have 
heard  unstinted  praise  of  the  moderate  drinker,  too. 
Why,  it  is  the  moderate  drinker  who  commits  all 
the  crimes  of  the  catalogue ;   it  is  he  who  murders, 
steals,    and    breaks    into    houses.     Does    the    im- 
moderate  drinker   do   any   of   these   things  ?     No, 
ladies    and    gentlemen,    the    immoderate    drinker 
can't   do    them — ^he's   usually   at   home   in   bed " 
(great  cheers).    David  then  developed  a  humorous 
vein  and  turned  the  temperance  arguments  inside 
out,  and  caused  merry  ripples  on  the  ruddy,  grog- 
blossomed  countenances  of  his  distinguished  audi- 
ence.   But  now  he  came  to  the  great  business  of 
the  evening,  the  scheme  by  which  the  Anti-Water 
League   would   join   the   British   people   into   one 
homogeneous  whole ;    how  all   classes   in   Ireland 
would  be  unified  with  England,  and  be  federated 
into  one  great   national   family.     The   particulars 
of  his  prodigious  plan  he  withheld,  but  promised  to 
reveal  them  at  the  great  Anti- Water  Demonstration 
they  would  hold  the  next  Saturday  on  the  Kings- 
town Pier.     We  shall  see  directly  how  successful 
it  was.     David  was  going  into  details  as  to  the 
arrangements  for  the  meeting  when  a  voice  cried 
out :  "  It's  five  to  eleven  (closing  time  of  the  pubs), 
and  forthwith  the  vast  audience  left  the  hall  as 
one  man — followed  closely  by  their  president,  Mr. 
D.  Bloxham. 

The  Anti-Water  League  inaugurated  on  the 
Kingstown  Pier  has  become  an  epoch-making  event, 
and  has  yet  proved  to  be  the  most  forward  step  in 
consolidating  the  Empire  yet  taken  or  even  thought 
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of.  Up  to  then  "  The  United  Kingdom  was  a 
misnomer — a  gigantic  fraud."  Shall  we  who  were 
there  ever  forget  the  occasion  ?  A  swaying  as- 
semblage, rotund,  rubicund  and  jocund  it  is  true, 
but  withal,  determined,  enthusiastic  and  imperial, 
David  Bloxham  dominating  the  ensemble.  A  banner, 
the  design  of  which  was,  strangely  enough,  a  rain- 
bow typifying  the  coalescing  the  Orange  and  the 
Green,  floated  proudly  in  the  breeze,  David 
Bloxham,  his  lubricated  cranial  dome  glinting  in 
the  sunbeams,  with  uplifted  arm  emphasizing  his 
utterances.  "  To-day,"  said  he,  "  we  inaugurate 
the  Anti- Water  League  which  is  everlastingly  inter- 
twined with  the  aspirations  of  Unionism.  Why  is 
it  that  Englishmen  will  not  trust  Irishmen  ?  Is  it 
commercialism  that  is  severing  their  affections  ? 
Is  it  political  destiny  that  is  keeping  them  asunder  ? 
Is  it  racial  instinct  that  forbids  the  banns  of  their 
wedlock  ?  No,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  it  is  water. 
It  is  the  Irish  Sea.  This  is  what  makes  two  countries 
of  Ireland  and  England.  Water  is  the  enemy. 
The  Irish  Sea  is  perpetrating  all  this  mischief. 
What  is  the  remedy  ?  Pump  it  dry  I  "  (Tremendous 
cheers  and  waving  of  handkerchiefs.)  At  a  signal 
from  David,  several  men  began  working  the  handle 
of  a  huge  pump  purchased  by  the  Anti-Water 
League.  The  crowd  cheered  vociferously.  David 
continued :  "No  longer  shall  water  separate  the 
glorious  destinies  of  these  two  countries.  Out  of 
the  two  we  will  form  but  one  great  land.  Where 
the  Irish  Sea  now  rolls,  we  shall  behold  parks  and 
noble  streets,  waving  crops  and  gorgeous  villas." 
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"  And  what  will  become  of  the  respectable  peopl< 
on  the  Clontarf  and  Dollymount  sea-front  ?  " 
piped  a  gentleman  in  a  garb  that  would  do  credit 
to  Percy  Vandeleur. 

"  Aye,  and  the  Blackrock  and  Sandymount 
Villas  ?  "  interjected  another. 

"  They  will  be  relegated  to  the  avenues  they 
came  from,"  snapped  a  man  armed  with  golf  sticks, 
who  evidently  saw  prospects  in  the  scheme  of  a 
series  of  eighteen-hole  links  on  the  way  to  the 
Isle  of  Man. 

"  This,"  continued  David,  "  is  the  glorious  work 
which  the  Anti- Water  League  proposes  to  do — to 
unite  England  and  Ireland  by  land,  and  make  them 
one  happy  country  enjoying  the  blessings  of  unity, 
equaliiy  and  fraternity." 

Has  not  David  Bloxham  well  earned  the  title 
which  a  grateful  posterity  has  given  him,  "  the 
Noblest  Unionist  of  them  all  ?  " 

The  work  he  initiated  is,  as  all  well-informed 
people  know,  steadily  progressing.  The  Panama 
Canal  Syndicate  are  about  to  take  it  over.  Their 
project  is  to  build  two  walls  across  the  Irish  Sea — 
one  in  the  South  from  Rosslare  to  Fishguard ;  the 
other  in  the  North  from  Donaghadee  to  the  coast 
of  Scotland  thus  enclosing  most  of  the  Irish  Sea. 
The  number  of  pumps  required  and  the  amount  of 
gallons  per  second — some  millions — are  matters  of 
detail.  From  this  it  may  be  gathered  that  we  are 
within  measurable  distance  of  that  time  when  we 
shall  cross  to  England  not  in  steamers  but  in  trains, 
and  side-cars  and  bikes :  when  we  shall  see  smart 
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Johnnies  and  soldiers  and  perambulators  where, 
at  the  present  moment,  are  monsters  of  the  deep. 
Fragrant  gardens  shall  flourish  where  now  are 
marine  forests  and  writhing  mermaids.  Surely  the 
name  of  David  Bloxham  should  be  inscribed  in 
letters  of  gold  in  the  annals  of  Unionism. 

Alas,  he  is  no  more.  His  mantle  has  passed  to 
other  shoulders. 

Of  course  he  had  enemies,  envious  of  his  name 
and  fame.  To  one  of  these  must  be  attributed 
two  miserable  fabrications,  invented  when  the 
noble  voice  that  could  have  belied  it  was  still,  when 
the  hand  that  would  have  resented  them  with  a 
crushing  blow  was  reposing  on  his  noble  breast  in 
the  cold  marble  of  death. 

As  every  circumstance  about  the  lives  of  great 
men,  even  the  splenetic  criticism  of  his  enemies  is 
precious,  we  give  the  libellous  stories  just  to  show 
how  far  mere  spite  can  go  in  besmirching  the  re- 
nown of  this  noblest  benefactor  of  humanity. 

It  was  stated — by  an  enemy,  of  course — that  one 
night  after  the  inauguration  of  the  Anti-Water 
League  our  David  determined  to  take  the  pledge, 
and  went  to  the  presbytery  of  a  certain  suburb 
for  the  purpose.  A  new  church  beside  the  pres- 
bytery was  in  course  of  erection.  He  wandered 
on  and  got  into  the  presbytery  by  a  passage.  He 
went  upstairs — carrying  a  leopard-skin  rug  with 
him  which  he  had  purchased  at  Keogh's  auction 
that  day  as  a  peace-offering  for  his  wife.  He  got 
into  Father  Tim's  bedroom.  Fancying  he  was  in 
his  own  house  he  went  into  bed  and  threw  the 
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spotted  leopard-skin  over  him.  An  hour  later, 
Anne,  the  housekeeper,  hearing  unusual  snores, 
opened  the  door  and  turned  on  the  light.  She 
nearly  collapsed.  But  she  revived,  and  screamed 
out  through  the  window  :  "  There's  a  wild  beast 
in  Father  Tim's  bed."  In  a  moment  the  street 
was  a  mass  of  terrified  faces.  The  fire-brigade  was 
called  and  the  hose  played  on  the  animal.  Poor 
David  raised  his  dripping  head  and  cried  for  mercy. 
The  pent-up  feelings  of  the  speechless  mob  erupted 
in  a  shout  of  joy.  David  did  not  take  the  pledge 
that  night.     Was  he  to  get  his  death  of  cold  ? 

The  other  libel  need  only  be  mentioned  to  be 
scorned.  It  went  on  to  say  that  when  David 
Bloxham  lay  in  state  on  his  simple  bier,  which  was 
festooned  with  wreaths,  his  housekeeper,  Mrs. 
Collopy,  was  sent  by  his  sorrowing  widow  to  the 
undertaker  to  see  about  the  coffin.  The  undertaker 
was  even  then  on  his  knees  screwing  the  last  board. 
*'  Mrs.  Collopy,"  said  he,  "am  I  to  put  trimmings 
on  it  ?  " 

"  It's  better  not,"  ,says  Mrs.  Collopy,  "  'twas 
thim  he  died  of  ?  " 

"  What  trimmings,  Mrs.  Collopy  ?  " 

"  I'm  sure  I  don't  know,  but  I  hear'  the  butler 
sayin'  that  he  died  of  de  lirium  thrimmings." 

These  are  the  miserable  libels  which  are  going 
the  rounds.  Could  malice  go  further  ?  But  it  is 
powerless  to  sully  the  fame  of  the  venerable 
founder  of  the  Anti- Water  League,  who  shall  be 
for  all  time  known  in  history  as  "  The  Noblest 
Unionist  of  them  all." 


A  Secret  of  the  Bush 


HE  town  of  Bathurst,  New 
South  Wales,  Australia,  had 
just  emerged  from  the  virgin 
forest.  Its  streets,  furrowed 
by  bullock  drays,  were  as 
yet  only  half-formed,  while 
its  foot-paths  and  parks  were 
to  be  seen  only  on  the  sur- 
veyor's map.  A  few  of  its 
edifices  only — those  appertaining  to  Government — 
were  built  of  stone  or  brick.  The  shops  and  the 
dwellings  were  mostly  of  iron-bark  slabs  and  corru- 
gated iron,  scarcely  more  comfortable  than  the 
tents  of  canvas  and  bags  which  decorated  the 
suburbs.  Mr.  Sut tor's  countless  sheep-flocks  yielded 
wool  and  mutton  in  plenty,  and  the  fruitful  plains 
with  their  rich  alluvial  soil  gave  wheat  and  food 
for  man  and  beast.  The  stores  did  a  thriving 
business  and  the  proprietors  of  the  rum-shops  saw 
to  it  that  no  matter  how  the  drought  should  torture 
the  land  and  the  animals,  man  at  least  should  not 
be  thirsty. 
One  day  an  event  occurred  which  changed  thia 
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state  of  civic  prosperity  and  quiet,  and  gave  a 
new  direction  to  man's  thoughts  away  from  com- 
merce and  work-a-day  toil.  The  report  was 
spread  abroad  that  a  hundredweight  of  gold  had 
been  discovered  somewhere  in  the  ranges  close  by. 
It  was  first  discredited  as  a  fairy-tale  and  laughed 
at  as  a  snake-yam  of  the  usual  magnitude.  But 
corroboration  followed.  The  man  and  the  place  were 
mentioned,  and  all  conjecture  was  silenced  by  the 
appearance,  one  morning,  in  front  of  the  local 
bank,  of  a  two-horse  buggy,  in  which  was  a  large 
tin-box  containing  the  hundredweight  of  gleaming 
gold  fresh  from  the  womb  of  earth.  A  few  mounted 
troopers,  well-armed,  surrounded  the  precious  find, 
about  which  no  secret  was  made.  The  gaping, 
speechless  crowd  sated  their  eyes  with  the  sight  of 
the  golden  treasure  which  was  soon  taken  into  the 
bank  and  duly  weighed,  and  copious  libations  of 
champagne  were  drunk  to  the  health  of  the  fortunate 
owner.  The  real  owner  was  an  aboriginal  black- 
fellow  who  had  faithfully  reported  his  discovery 
to  his  master  by  whom  he  was  liberally  rewarded 
in  land  and  flocks. 

That  day  trade  was  paralysed  in  Bathurst.  The 
gold  fever  spread  like  an  epidemic.  "  Down  tools  " 
was  the  word  :  employees  of  every  kind ;  farm- 
labourers,  servants  and  shop-hands  made  them- 
selves ready  for  the  gold-fields.  The  news  spread 
to  Sydney,  and  immediately  dislocated  ordinary 
business.  Men's  eyes  beheld  a  golden  vision  promis- 
ing sudden  wealth.  Reports  of  other  gold  dis- 
coveries poured  in,  and  the  city  was  in  the  throes 
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of  commercial  confusion.  "  To  the  gold-fields," 
was  the  cry.  Sailors  deserted  their  ships,  building 
contracts  were  broken  for  want  of  labour,  pro- 
visions went  up  to  an  abnormal  figure,  the  new 
city  of  Sydney  was  in  a  few  weeks  half-deserted, 
for  an  endless  motley  procession,  on  foot  or  in 
ramshackle  traps  or  cars,  wended  its  way  to  the 
Emu  Plains  and  toiled  or  rather  ploughed  their 
way  across  the  Blue  Mountain.  Many  sold  all 
they  had  to  purchase  a  digger's  conveyance  and 
outfit.  Every  man  that  could  afford  it  wore  the 
blue  or  red  serge  shirt,  the  strong  trousers  and 
mining-boots,  and  the  leathern  belt  that  proclaimed 
the  digger  ;  while  picks  and  pans  and  pots  were 
carried  according  to  a  division  of  labour.  Water- 
proof tents  and  blankets  were,  of  course,  among 
the  assets  of  the  more  fortunate,  but  no  one  went 
without  the  "  cradle  "  or  sif ting-machine  for  washing 
the  golden  pellets  out  of  the  soil.  The  magnetic 
wand  of  prospective  riches  brought  all  these  way- 
farers to  a  level,  for  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men 
composed  that  crowd,  some  of  whom  had  the 
speech  and  the  gait  of  the  drawing-room,  while 
others  were  gaunt,  savage  and  reckless. 

From  this  it  will  be  gathered  that  the  bonds  of 
the  nascent  community  at  Bathurst  were  sundered, 
and  even  Government  officials  and  clerks  became 
discontented  as  reports  continued  to  pour  in  of  the 
successful  finds  of  this  or  that  party  of  gold-seekers. 
Many  happy  homes  were  broken  up,  many  bitter 
partings,  too,  were  of  daily  occurrence  at  that 
eventful  period  in   Bathurst.     Even  youths  with 
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rosy  billets,  carrying  big  salaries,  were  fired  with 
ambition  and  resigned  their  jobs,  and  blazed  the 
track  across  the  ranges,  and  away  to  the  rock-scarred 
ribs  of  the  hills  to  try  their  fortune.  Jack  Ford, 
son  of  the  local  Police-Inspector,  was  one  of  these, 
and — what  the  inspector  did  not  like — he  was 
accompanied  by  some  of  the  wild  youths  of  Bathurst. 
Can  we  blame  Jack  for  going  ?  Even  men  of  ad- 
vanced years  threw  down  the  quill  or  flung  aside 
the  legal  wig  to  make  a  bold  bid  for  fortune.  Jack 
Ford  was  a  youth  with  a  fixed  salary,  it  is  true, 
but  that  was  but  a  dribble  compared  to  a  gorgeous 
nugget  yielding  thousands,  and  all  for  a  stroke  of 
the  pick  or  a  lift  of  a  shovel  ?  His  father,  a  staid 
and  sensible  man,  reasoned  with  him,  but  in  vain. 
His  mother's  tears  brought  tears  to  Jack's  face ; 
but  he  only  said,  "  Mother,  it  is  all  for  the  best, 
I'll  come  back  rich  " — for  it  was  Jack's  dream  to 
rise  above  the  assurance  of  a  mere  salary,  and  to 
place  his  parents  in  independence  and  do  something 
else  dearer  than  life  itself,  to  make  a  home  for  his 
betrothed,  Nellie  Hogan,  daughter  of  a  local  store- 
keeper. Nellie,  who  was  a  sensible,  refined  girl, 
domesticated  and  unromantic,  had  heard  sad  tales  of 
the  misfortunes  of  the  gold-fields,  of  camp-fever 
and  ague,  of  hunger  and  thirst,  and  quoted  from 
the  daily  paper  how  here  and  there  were  found 
human  remains  of  luckless  wanderers  who  sank 
down  on  the  desert  track  to  rise  no  more  and  wrote 
their  last  message  with  a  nail  on  the  blackened 
billy-can. 
But  Jack  Ford  would  go,  and  go  he  did. 
14 
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II 

The  high  officials  representing  the  British  Govern- 
ment in  Austraha,  improved  the  shining  hour  of 
the  gold  discovery  by  a  proclamation  making  it 
illegal  to  "  prospect  "  for  gold  without  a  hcence, 
for  which  payment  was  exacted.  This  gave  rise 
to  discontent  among  the  diggers,  and  caused  many 
a  scrimmage  between  them  and  the  soldiery  who  at 
the  bidding  of  the  Commissioner  expelled  the 
delinquents  from  the  diggings.  These  unlicensed 
rovers  often  took  to  the  bush  and  led  a  Hfe  of  ease 
with  the  assistance  of  the  local  squatters'  mutton, 
varied  by  a  fish  diet  from  some  rare  mountain-fed 
stream.  Indeed,  they  sometimes  levied  toll  on  the 
passers-by  for  tobacco  or  coin.  It  must  not  be 
imagined  that  all  these  denizens  of  the  bush  were 
unworthy  characters :  some  of  them  had  to  take 
to  the  back-blocks  for  having  worsted  the  soldiers 
in  a  fray — for  those  were  often  tyrannous  minions 
of  the  law,  no  more  nor  less  than  reprieved  prisoners. 
Besides,  the  licence  tax  was  often  unjust  and  ex- 
orbitant. The  Colony  was,  at  that  time,  under 
military  rule,  and  the  stringent  and  stern  repressive 
measures  adopted  towards  the  chain-gangs  often 
goaded  them  to  desperation,  which  took  the  form 
of  organized  resistance  and  eventuated  in  deeds  of 
violence.  These  poor  convicts,  many  of  whom  had 
been  expatriated  from  the  home  countries  for 
appropriating  perhaps  a  rabbit  to  allay  the  pangs  of 
hunger,  or  for  hinting  at  revolutionary  methods, 
now    openly    adopted    by    Orange    miscreants    in 
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Ireland,  had  brooded  themselves  into  despair,  and 
often  made  a  bolt  for  liberty  after  levelling  the 
warders  with  a  shovel.  They  usually  took  to  the 
bush,  and  their  whitening  bones  in  some  dark  glen 
or  cave  told  the  rest.  From  those  that  survived 
sprang  the  bushrangers,  who  often  fraternised  with 
outlawed  diggers,  and  for  a  quarter  of  a  century 
at  least  kept  the  officers  of  law  and  order  alert,  and 
provided  many  a  thrilling  episode  for  the  clironicler's 
pen.  As  the  gold-fields  in  the  vicinity  of  Bathurst 
were  nearly  two  hundred  miles  from  Sydney,  and 
most  of  the  way  lay  through  trackless  forests  or 
over  rutty  circuitous  roads,  the  transference  of 
gold  from  the  diggings  to  Bathurst  and  then  to 
Sydney  (for  shipment  to  London)  was  often  attended 
by  considerable  risk.  True,  a  mounted  escort 
frequently  accompanied  the  treasure,  but  the  rough 
nature  of  the  country,  sometimes  impassable  through 
torrential  rain,  made  night-camping  incumbent. 
Down  came  the  bushrangers,  "  like  eagles  from  their 
bloody  nests,"  accompanied  often  by  aboriginals, 
expert  in  the  use  of  the  boomerang  and  the  poisoned 
fish-bone  spear,  or  deadly  tomahawk  or  waddy, 
and  the  fight  was  fast  and  furious,  and  fortune 
rewarded  the  victors.  But  whoever  won,  the 
dingoes  and  the  carrion-crows  were  sure  of  a  feast. 
Some  of  the  bushrangers  were  of  a  chivalrous 
nature  and  seldom  or  never  took  human  life.  They 
were  outlawed  for  some  offence  or  other  ;  surrender 
would  mean  death  so  they  kept  to  the  wilds,  lived 
as  best  they  could,  took  what  fell  in  their  way, 
and  often  shared  their  booty  with  needy  settlers 
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or  shepherds  on  the  lonely  outposts  of  the  sheep- 
run.  Their  generosity  was  reciprocated,  for 
although  there  was  a  price  on  the  bushrangers' 
heads  they  were  seldom  betrayed.  Not  long  after 
the  gold  discovery  there  was  one  human  scourge 
of  the  ranges,  one  man  who  was  the  terror  of  the 
military,  known  as  Wallaby  Bill,  and  on  his  head 
was  a  reward  of  five  thousand  pounds:  readers  of 
Australian  history  will  recall  his  name.  The 
Government  proclamation  containing  this  informa- 
tion was  read  and  re-read  and  discussed  by  groups 
of  nondescripts  who  came  and  went  through  the 
town  of  Bathurst.  Adventurous  bushmen  there 
were  who  said  that  prospecting  for  Wallaby  Bill 
was  better  than  prospecting  for  gold,  and  took  to 
the  track  and  laid  in  wait  on  craggy  peaks  or 
fem-covered  gullies.  But  they  waited  in  vain. 
The  five  thousand  pounds  reward  set  many  brains 
a-thinking  and  even  Inspector  Ford  was  noticed  to 
be  in  a  pensive  mood  for  some  days,  for  judging 
by  what  he  had  heard  he  feared  that  his  boy  had 
been  murdered  by  Wallaby  Bill.  He  had  had  secret 
information  that  poor  Jack,  who  had  left  home  just 
twelve  weary  months  before,  had  "  struck  it  lucky," 
and  with  a  party  had  realised  a  tidy  sum  on  a 
distant  but  unknown  patch  of  gold-bearing  countr3^ 
But  no  more  was  heard  of  them.  This  information 
the  Inspector  kept  from  his  sorrowing  wife — for 
tale  or  tidings  in  those  days  of  uncertain  postal 
communication  had  never  reached  her  or  Jack's 
betrothed,  Nellie  Hogan,  who  was  the  only  comfort 
of  the  afflicted  mother.    A  cloud  rested  on  the 
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brow  of  Inspector  Ford.  It  was  not  merely  the 
prospective  five  thousand  pounds  that  was  now  his 
heart's  desire ;  he  was  thinking  out  the  awful 
problem  :  Had  this  scoundrel,  Wallaby  Bill,  whose 
fleet-footed  horse  made  him  ubiquitous,  any  hand 
in  the  death  of  his  son  ? 

One  day  the  Inspector  left  home  on  some  business. 
The  following  day  his  wife  received  a  letter  from 
him  saying  that  she  should  not  expect  him  back 
for  a  few  weeks,  as  duty  called  him  elsewhere  and 
he  was  bound  to  official  secrecy.  He  had  only 
taken  with  him  as  sole  companion  his  faithful 
black  tracker,  Tommy  Midnight.  The  truth  was. 
Inspector  Ford,  burning  with  a  bereaved  father's 
rage,  had  gone  in  search  of  Wallaby  Bill— dead 
or  alive. 

Ill 

The  Inspector,  though  possessing  the  "  bush 
eye,"  had  not  the  bush  experience  of  the  Nature- 
taught  Tommy,  who  knew  the  gum-tree  realms 
of  his  wild  home  as  the  mariner  knows  the  deep — 
and  perhaps  better.  Tommy  Midnight  had  begun 
his  training  in  his  piccaninny  days  on  the  banks 
of  the  Wallondilly,  far  away  in  Burrogorang,  and 
his  powers  of  observation  expanded  with  his  years. 
The  nail-marks  on  a  tree  told  him  that  a  'possum 
or  a  native  bear  had  his  residential  quarters  in  a 
cleft  near  the  top,  and  Tommy,  with  the  assistance 
of  a  rope-like  vine,  walked  up  the  tree  as  if  it  were 
a  stair-case.  A  buzzing  blow-fly  darting  by  in- 
formed him  that  the  body  of  man  or  beagt  was  in 
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that  direction,  perhaps  a  mile  away.  A  glance  at 
the  ground  showed  him  a  broken  rib  of  grass  or  a 
displaced  pebble.  To  him  it  meant  the  footprint 
of  a  man.  He  could  light  a  fire  on  the  wettest 
night  by  stripping  the  bark  of  a  tree  and  igniting 
the  fluffy  fibre  found  inside,  by  the  friction  of  two 
sticks.  The  bounding  wallaby  had  little  chance 
from  Tommy's  boomerang,  and  he  soon  would 
display  his  accomplishments  as  butcher  and  as 
cook.  Even  snakes  under  his  culinary  care  became 
tasty  morsels  when  he  had  despatched  them  him- 
self and  prevented  them  from  inoculating  them- 
selves with  their  own  poison.  Inspector  Ford 
knew  his  man,  who  had  been  for  years  his  trusted 
tracker  and  faithful  servant,  and  slept  behind  the 
barracks  between  two  slabs  of  bark. 

The  Inspector  and  Tommy,  having  made  all 
preparations,  mounted  their  sure-footed  horses, 
dived  into  the  bush  a  few  miles  from  Bathurst, 
and  were  soon  in  the  thick  of  an  endless  forest, 
hemmed  in  on  all  sides  by  gaunt,  ragged  eucalyptus. 
It  was  winter,  and  these  were  shedding  their  barks, 
and  their  trunks  and  branches  were  for  the  most 
part  as  white  as  snow.  When  the  moon  came  out 
and  shone  on  them,  the  valleys  and  the  hillsides 
seemed  peopled  with  resurrected  giants  writhing 
in  awful  torture.  The  Inspector  and  Tommy 
undid  their  swag,  unrolled  their  blankets,  used 
their  saddles  for  pillows  and  slept  soundly,  after 
their  fatigue,  on  a  bed  of  soft  gum-tree  branches, 
while  the  hobbled  horses  picked  up  choice  mouthfuls 
near  at  hand.    Tommy  slept  with  the  security  of 
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the  savage,  but  the  Inspector's  sleep  was  fitful. 
He  "  felt  "  the  deathlike  stillness  of  the  Austrahan 
bush  upon  him.     Even  the  short  bark  of  a  pack  of 
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marauding  dingoes,  or  the  crying  of  a  native  bear, 
was  a  welcome  break  in  that  sepulchral  silence. 
Day  was  ushered  by  a  chorus  of  cookaburras  who 
laughed  uproariously  in  the  trees  overhead,  and 
seemed  to  summon  a  general  assemblage  of  their 
tribe  to  see  the  strange  visitors  they  had  discovered. 
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An  over-curious  parrot,  gaudy  and  glorious,  was 
brought  down  by  Tommy,  and  was  soon  grilling 
over  the  embers  for  breakfast.  While  this  was  in 
progress,  Tommy  climbed  a  tree  and  surve5^ed  the 
horizon.  In  a  moment  he  was  back.  "  See  smoke, 
Boss,  over  a  gully  eight  or  nine  miles  away,"  was 
his  report.  They  soon  despatched  a  hasty  meal, 
and  were  re-packing  their  swag  when  Tommy 
dropped  on  his  face  on  the  earth  and  put  his  ear 
to  the  ground.  "  Four  horsemen  not  far  away, 
Boss,"  was  the  report  this  time.  The  Inspector 
and  Tommy  got  ready  their  pistols  and  retired 
behind  a  clump  of  wattle. 

"  Thank  heaven,"  said  the  Inspector  with  a  sigh 
of  relief  as  four  mounted  police  from  the  Wallera- 
wang  station  hove  in  sight.  Mutual  greetings  and 
the  latest  news  came  almost  simultaneously.  There 
was  not  much  time  to  waste  on  compliments,  for 
their  latest  news  was  that  Wallaby  Bill  must  be 
near. 

The  mounted  police  reported  having  seen  the 
embers  of  a  fire  under  a  ledge  of  a  rock  and  the 
remains  of  a  hasty  meal. 

"  They're  in  that  gully  over  there,'  replied  the 
Inspector,  indicating  the  direction  where  Tommy 
had  seen  the  camp-fire  smoke.  "  So  there's  no 
time  to  be  lost.  We  must  be  away.  Have  a  look 
at  your  pistols,  for  there's  work  before  us  to-day. 
Wallaby  Bill  is  a  dead  shot.  Our  orders  are  to 
demand  surrender  in  the  Queen's  name,  and,  if 
refused,  fire.  But  with  Wallaby  Bill's  breed,  my 
advice  is  fire  first,  and  when  you've  got  your  man 
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winged  then  he'll  easily  surrender."  In  a  short 
time  the  cavalcade  started,  Tommy  the  tracker 
leading,  his  eyes  glued  on  the  earth.  They  toiled 
on  through  tropical  heat  and  stinging  flies  and 
mosquitoes  up  the  almost  perpendicular  flanks  of 
wooded  ranges  and  down  again  the  other  side, 
ever  on  the  alert  for  sight  or  sound  of  the  enemy. 
But  no  sound  broke  the  stillness  of  the  lonely 
bush,  save  the  swish  of  a  tiger-snake  or  the  crackling 
of  branches  under  the  fleet  wallaby  or  kangaroo, 
and  evening  was  approaching.  The  tall  green 
trees  were  catching  the  fading  rays  of  the  setting 
sun  and  the  sides  of  the  hillocks  were  merging  into 
blackness  so  congenial  to  their  sombre  hues,  when 
Tommy  who  had  gone  on  ahead  came  hastily 
back.  "  They  can't  be  far  off,  Boss.  I've  struck 
a  trail.  There's  only  the  tracks  of  one  horse."  A 
consultation  followed,  and  the  verdict  was  that 
Wallaby  Bill  had  been  reconnoitring  while  the 
rest  of  his  gang  had  struck  camp  not  far  away. 
Inspector  Ford  and  his  company  knew  too  much 
to  risk  attack  that  evening  and  silently  hobbled 
their  jaded  steeds,  unrolled  their  swags,  but  lighted 
no  fire  for  fear  of  the  tell-tale  smoke.  They  partook 
of  scanty  fare,  and,  although  daylight  still  lingered, 
stretched  themselves,  and  were  soon  in  a  dead  sleep 
— with  the  exception  of  Inspector  Ford.  Five 
thousand  pounds  for  the  man  that  potted  Wallaby 
Bill ;  but,  above  aU,  the  thought  that  that  wretch's 
hands  were  red  with  the  blood  of  his  dear  son 
Jack,  banished  sleep  from  his  eyes.  He  silently 
arose  and  touched  Tommy  Midnight  on  the  arm. 
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In  an  instant,  Tommy  was  on  his  feet.  "  Come 
with  me,"  whispered  the  Inspector.  And  the  two 
vanished  silently  into  the  dark  density  of  the 
bush.  When  they  had  gone  a  few  paces,  the 
Inspector  halted  and  drew  from  his  breast  pocket 
a  document  and  refreshed  his  memory  on  Wallaby 
Bill's  appearance.  "  He  bears  a  red  streak  from  a 
sabre  slash  across  his  forehead,"  the  document 
ran,  "  and  wears  a  black  beard."  He  folded  the 
document,  and  carefully  replaced  it  in  his  pocket, 
and  on  the  two  moved,  their  footfall  muffled  by 
the  yielding  sand. 

Now  and  then  they  stopped  and  listened,  and 
Tommy  flew  up  a  tree  like  a  wild-cat  and  watched 
the  movements  of  the  cockatoos  on  distant  tree- 
tops.  But  those  wary  birds  gave  no  sign  of  alarm 
and  merely  screeched  for  pure  delight.  Silently  as 
a  falling  leaf  Tommy  dropped  to  ground  again, 
and  on  they  went  on  their  perilous  quest.  The 
shafts  of  the  setting  sun  were  glancing  like  golden 
spears  through  the  serrated  gums ;  the  Inspector 
pulled  his  watch  from  his  fob  and  said,  ''it  is  time 
to  return."  "  Not  yet.  Boss,  not  yet,"  said  the 
black,  whose  frame  assumed  a  tigerish  tension, 
"  I  hear  a  sound."  And  he  dropped  flat  on  the 
earth,  for  that  message  had  told  him  that  a  hobbled 
horse  was  near. 

Like  a  snap  of  whalebone  he  was  on  his  feet  again 
and  in  a  crouching  attitude  ascended  a  crag  close 
by.  Tribal  warfare  had  taught  him  all  the  arts  of 
savage  strategy.  He  scanned  the  surrounding 
ranges ;    he  saw  something ;    he  became  suddenly 
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rigid,  as  when  a  dog  sets  a  bird.  He  turned  sud- 
denly down.  "  He's  in  that  cave,  Boss,"  he  said, 
pointing  to  a  black  yawning  mouth  in  the  scrub- 
covered  face  of  the  rock. 

The  Inspector  lost  not  a  moment  in  verifying  his 
tracker's  assertion  :  he  climbed  the  crag  and  saw, 
not  eighty  yards  from  him,  down  in  a  steep  declivity 
the  burly  form  of  a  black-whiskered  man  stretched 
at  full  length  in  the  entrance  to  the  cave.  He  was 
evidently  asleep.  The  Inspector  took  out  his 
pocket-telescope.  He  saw  the  scar  across  the  man's 
forehead.     "  It  is  Wallaby  Bill,"  he  said. 

"  Get  ready  your  pistol,  and.  Tommy,  let  us  face 
him.  He  must  be  ours,  alive  or  dead."  They 
crawled  like  reptiles  on  their  stomach  through  the 
parched  grass  ;  now  and  then  they  listened — the 
black  as  still  as  a  fire-scorched  tree  trunk.  They 
came  to  the  last  boulder  that  separated  them  from 
their  man.  He  was  still  sleeping.  "  Cover  him 
with  your  pistol.  Tommy  "  ;  the  fire-lock  clicked  ; 
the  trigger  was  cocked,  and  Tommy's  eye  on 
a  level  with  the  barrel.  "  Surrender  in  the 
Queen's  name,  or  you're  a  dead  man,"  roared 
the  Inspector. 

The  man,  half-dazed,  sprang  to  his  feet  and 
felt  for  his  weapon.  "  Hands  up,"  roared  the 
Inspector  again,  pointing  his  pistol  at  the  prisoner's 
heart. 

"  Oh !  God.  Boss,  don't  fire,"  cried  Tommy, 
grasping  the  Inspector's  arm  with  a  grip  of  steel — 
*'  don't  fire,  it's  Jack,  your  son  Jack.  Wallaby  Bill 
is  Jack." 
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And  true  it  was.  Inspector  Ford  had  arrested 
his  own  son  in  the  Queen's  name,  and  was  within 
an  ace  of  putting  a  bullet  through  his  heart. 


IV 

The  unhappy,  half-demented  father  staggered, 
and  would  have  fallen  had  not  Tommy,  alert  as 
an  antelope,  jumped  to  his  side  ;  in  another  instant 
the  father  was  in  the  affectionate  embrace  of  his 
son — bronzed,  dishevelled,  haggard  and  care-worn. 
The  poor  father  came  to.  '*  Ah !  Jack,  Jack,  my 
boy,  has  it  come  to  this  ?  " 

"I'm  not  to  blame,  father  ;  I'll  tell  you  all.  But 
how  is  poor  mother,  and  how  is  NelHe  ?  " 

"  Ah,  Jack,  how  could  they  be,  but  heartbroken  ?  " 

"  Thank  God,  they're  alive,"  exclaimed  Jack. 
And  now  it  was  the  young  man's  heart  that  failed 
him.  A  flood  of  tears  burst  from  his  eyes,  and  his 
giant  frame  shook  with  convulsive  sobs  at  the 
memory  of  home  and  its  loved  ones.  "  Tell  them, 
tell  them  I'm  not  to  blame,  father,"  cried  he,  and 
his  tears  came  afresh.  But  Tommy  Midnight 
intervened.  "  No  plurry  good  too  much  cry," 
for  he  thought  of  the  sleeping  police  at  the  camp 
fire  and  he  knew  that  the  mates  of  him  who  was 
called  Wallaby  Bill  could  not  be  far  off. 

"  Tell  me  quickly.  Jack,  what  brought  you  to 
this." 

And  as  night  closed  down  like  a  pall  on  the  gloomy 
bush,  Jack  told  his  father  and  Tommy  Midnight 
of  his  fight  with  brutal  bullies  of  soldiers  ov^r  the 
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mining  tax  a  year  before,  and  of  how  he  had  fled 
and  was  captured,  and  sent  to  Eagle-Hawk  Bay  in 
Van  Diemen's  Land. 

At  the  bare  mention  of  Eagle-Hawk  Bay  the 
Inspector  felt  a  spasm  of  horror  shoot  through  his 
frame.  Eagle-Hawk  Bay,  the  accursed  penal  settle- 
ment where  poor  human  beings  welcomed  death 
with  a  smile ;  where  on  the  narrow  neck  of  land, 
mastiffs,  each  in  his  box,  forming  a  cordon  of  half 
a  mile,  sentinelled  the  passage  ;  where  blood-hounds 
on  small  stages  in  the  water  watched  for  escaping 
convicts.  These  huge  brutes,  when  taken  off  the 
chain,  used  to  run  straight  to  the  shallows  and  fight 
with  the  ravenous  sharks,  which  they  often  dragged, 
palpitating  and  mangled,  on  the  beach.  Eagle- 
Hawk  Bay,  where  one  huge  monster  of  a  shark, 
twenty  feet  long  and  ten  in  girth,  was  fed  daily  at 
the  wharf  by  the  warders  so  that  he  would  patrol 
those  waters  and  devour  any  luckless  swimmer 
who  made  a  plunge  for  liberty.  This  shark,  with 
its  back  encrusted  with  sea-shells  and  marine 
growth  of  many  years,  was  a  well-known  denizen 
of  that  bay  of  woe.  He  was  known  far  and  near 
as  "  Big  Ben." 

"  How  in  heaven's  name,"  cried  Inspector  Ford 
to  his  hapless  son,  "  did  you  escape  the  mastiffs 
and  Big  Ben  ?  " 

"  Father,"  replied  Jack,  "  I  met  a  friend,  a 
fellow-convict.  He  had  been  sent  out  from  Ireland, 
when  in  his  teens,  in  '98,  for  making  pikes.  He 
was  a  smith  by  trade.  '  Mr.  Ford,'  said  he  to  me 
one  day,  when  we  were  quarrying  stones, — *  Mr. 
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Ford,  if  you  make  a  dash  for  liberty,  rely  on  me. 
I  am  too  old  to  go,  but  I'll  help  you.  You're  young, 
God  bless  you,  and  you  have  dear  parents  living 
and  heartbroken  for  you.' 

*' '  But  how  can  you  help  me  ?  '  said  I. 

"  '  There's  only  one  mastiff  loose  at  the  furthest 
point.  I'll  do  for  him.  And  I'll  arrest  Big  Ben,' 
said  my  friend. 

"  I  thought  the  man  was  mad." 

"  '  Be  at  the  point,'  said  he,  '  to-night  at  twelve 
when  the  watch  is  changing.'  When  the  twelve 
o'clock  bell  rang  out  and  a  warder  cried  '  All's 
well,'  I  crept  to  the  point.  I  heard  the  deep- 
mouthed  bark  of  the  roaming  mastiff.  We  saw 
his  bulky  shadow  against  the  white  surf  as  he  sped 
along  the  shore  towards  us,  sniffing  the  air.  In 
two  minutes  more  he  was  on  us  ;  he  made  a  spring 
for  the  old  man's  throat,  but  'twas  his  last  spring, 
for  the  stalwart  old  pike-maker  brained  him  with 
an  iron  bolt. 

*' '  Now,'  said  he,  '  we'll  arrest  Big  Ben.'  He  cut 
a  quarter  off  the  mastiff  and  placed  it  on  a  huge 
hook  which  he  had  spent  nights  in  making.  This 
hook  he  attached  to  a  wire  hawser  he  had  stolen 
from  a  barque.  The  other  end  of  the  hawser  he 
coiled  around  a  gum-tree.  He  then  carried  the 
bait,  in  which  the  hook  was  embedded,  to  the 
beach  near  by. 

*'  Big  Ben  was  on  his  rounds  ;  seeing  the  two  men 
and  hoping  for  a  feed  of  offal,  he  swam  nearer  and 
nearer  till  his  dorsal  fin  stood  two  feet  high  above 
the   water.    He   made   a   ferocious   drive   at   the 
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bait.  In  an  instant  the  hook  was  stuck  deep  in 
his  vitals.  He  tugged  Hke  a  horse,  and  lashed  the 
sea  into  foam  ;  the  tree  shook  with  the  plunges 
of  the  struggling  monster. 

"  *  Big  Ben  is  arrested,'  said  the  pike-maker. 
'  Now,  God  bless  you.  Swim  the  inlet,  and  you'll 
have  six  hours'  start  of  these  British  devils.' 

"  I  got  safely  across,  and  hid  in  a  cargo  on  a 
craft  bound  for  Sydney,  and  God  only  knows  how 
I  have  lived  ever  since.  I  was  coming  home  by 
circuitous  paths  across  the  Blue  Mountains  when 
I  shared  a  stolen  sheep  with  a  few  hungry  mates 
and  again  became  an  outlaw.  I  got  desperate. 
I  led  the  gang,  but  never  allowed  innocent  blood 
to  be  shed." 

*'  Thank  God,  thank  God  for  that,"  said  the  poor 
father  from  his  heart,  and  he  pressed  his  son's  two 
brawny  hands  to  his  lips. 

"  They  christened  me  Wallaby  Bill,  for  they 
said  I  sprang  over  fallen  trees  and  rocks  like  a 
wallaby.  They  don't  know  my  real  name.  I'm 
known  as  Wallaby  Bill  in  all  the  Government  pro- 
clamations. 

"  But,  father,  dear,  I've  something  more  to  tell 
you.  I  have  a  secret.  Follow  me."  And  he 
struck  a  flint,  and  led  the  way  into  the  cave.  A 
hundred  beautiful  white  stalactites  depended  from 
the  roof  of  the  cave ;  the  constant  dripping  from 
these  for  untold  ages  had  formed  others  on  the 
floor  so  that  they  almost  met.  They  resembled 
huge  candles  on  some  prehistoric  altar ;  others 
had  formed  along  the  walls  Hke  organ  pipes  and 
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recalled  the  days  when  the  world  was  young. 
They  gleamed  and  glinted  as  if  with  a  million 
tiny  eyes  when  the  light  shone  on  them.  The 
flapping  of  disturbed  birds  was  heard  further 
down  the  cave,  among  the  umbrageous  fungi. 

"  But  this  is  not  the  secret,"  said  Jack,  "  follow 
me."  And  he  led  the  way  down  a  rugged  path,  and 
on  and  on  till  they  heard  the  far-off  murmuring  of 
a  subterranean  stream.  They  descended  slowly 
and  with  caution  to  its  brink.  Jack  waved  the 
light  over  the  pellucid  streamlet,  and  scintillating 
in  the  yellow  sand  they  beheld  numerous  golden 
specks.  "  There's  nameless  wealth  down  here," 
said  Jack.     "  But  what  good  is  it  to  us  ?  " 

"  O  bludgeree  blazes,  that's  a  plurry  white  man 
lie.  It  is  good  and  it'll  make  us  all  blanky  rich," 
cried  Tommy  Midnight  in  unbounded  glee,  his 
white  teeth  showing  like  a  dab  of  whitewash  on  a 
pot-lid.    "  No  more  plurry  work." 

"  Jack,"  said  his  father,  when  he  had  recovered 
from  his  amazement,  "  you  must  make  tracks  forth- 
with for  Sydney.  Here's  money,  all  I  have  about 
me,  to  square  anyone  who  interferes  with  you. 
Go  straight  to  the  Governor  with  a  letter  of  veri- 
fication of  your  find  from  me.  Sell  your  secret. 
Let  them  send  their  experts  to  me  to  Bathurst, 
Tommy  and  I  will  lead  them  here.  Demand 
fifty  thousand  pounds  for  all  your  Tights  as  dis- 
coverer of  this  fabulous  mine.  Take  the  first  boat 
for  the  new  colony  of  Victoria,  away  from  all  who 
have  known  you.  Your  mother  and  Nellie  and  I 
will  follow  you  in  a  month.    Look  alive,  boy.    We 
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have  to  get  back  to  camp  before  morning  breaks. 

Get  a  few  hours'  start.     Tommy  will  lead  us  all 

on  a  wrong  scent  and  give  you  a  free  run. 

"  Orright,"  said  Tommy  with  a  roguish  leer. 
*  *  *  *  Hi 

When  two  years  more  had  rolled  by,  had  you 
passed  a  certain  homestead  in  Gippsland,  Victoria, 
Australia,  you  could  have  seen  on  a  spacious 
verandah  reclining  at  ease  in  their  wicker  chairs  a 
comfortable  old  gentleman  and  an  elderly  lady, 
and  their  son,  Jack  Ford,  reading  close  by,  while 
his  young  wife,  Nellie,  knitted  a  dainty  frock. 
Not  far  away  a  dusky  figure  incompletely  clad, 
but  withal  wearing  an  old  tall  hat — that  ambition 
of  the  Australian  black  fellow.  He  is  no  other 
than  Tommy  Midnight.  A  chubby  white  baby  is 
clawing  Tommy's  bare  feet  to  his  infinite  delight. 
And  if  you  were  an  aboriginal,  too,  and  you  beheld 
your  fellow-countryman  in  such  pleasant  circum- 
stances you  would  say,  "  That  budgeree  black 
fella  is  havin'  a  plurry  fine  time." 

And  aren't  we  all  agreed  that  he  deserved  it  ? 


Two  Parish   Benetactresses 


HOULD  your  curiosity  lead 
you  to  consult  any  of  our 
leading  newspapers  of  ten 
years  ago  with  a  view  to 
dawdling  over  the  social 
column,  you  will  doubtless 
find  in  the  report  of  any 
prominent  event  —  among 
others — the  following  names : 
The  Misses  Spinxley  (2).  We  prefer  to  call  them  the 
Miss  Spinxleys,  for  this  is  how  they  were  known  in 
the  philanthropic  as  well  as  in  the  fashionable 
circles  of  Dublin,  of  which  they  were  leading  figures. 
Figures  is  the  right  word  here.  In  early  life  they 
had  had  a  school  for  daughters  of  the  gentry. 
They  shone  specially  in  mathematics,  and  the  exact 
sciences  generally,  Euclid  being  their  predilection. 
They  loved  to  explain  geometrical  problems  when 
out  airing  the  young  ladies  on  the  Terenure  Road, 
and  stopped  now  and  then  to  draw  the  problem  on 
the  footpath  with  their  parasols.  Is  it  any  wonder 
that  more  than  a  suspicion  of  Euclidian  rigidity 
stamped  their  features  and  inspired  the  cut  of  their 
apparel  ?  We  do  not  go  the  length  of  saying,  as 
an  apt  pupil  of  theirs  is  reported  to  have  said, 
that  the  triangles  and  parallelograms  had  crawled 
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up  from  the  book  on  to  their  countenances,  but 
what  we  do  chronicle  is  that  the  Miss  Spinxleys 
bore  uncompromising  faces.  They  never  were 
known  to  surrender  any  position  they  took  up  on 
whatsoever  subject,  and,  above  all,  they  never 
surrendered  to  the  onslaught  of  accumulating  years, 
but  continued  ever  youthful  and  bright.  In  fact, 
it  was  with  partial  regret  that  they  discontinued 
their  Young  Ladies'  School  when  a  substantial 
legacy  from  a  deceased  aunt  in  India  empowered 
them  to  take  a  suburban  residence,  frontaged  by  a 
well-kept  flower-garden.  For  they  doted  on  flowers. 
See  them  with  large  sunshades  and  blue  aprons  and 
gardening  gloves,  as  they  pruned  and  raked  ;  and 
grafted  and  trained  rose-trees  in  artistic  curves 
against  the  walls.  They  could  discourse  on  botany 
with  remarkable  volubility,  and  what  is  further 
memorable  they  both  spoke  at  the  same  time  on 
the  same  subject  in  babbling,  descriptive  sentences 
— correcting  each  other's  discrepancies  and  com- 
pleting in  their  running  comments  some  forgotten 
circumstance.  Nor  must  it  be  imagined  that  their 
speech  lacked  cleverness.  They  were  known  as 
Miss  Brains  and  Bones,  though  which  was  Brains 
and  which  Bones  remains  undecided,  as  both  verged 
on  the  gaunt,  and  both  were  intellectuals. 

But  with  what  zest  they  threw  themselves  into 
philanthropic  work.  What  meeting  for  a  humani- 
tarian project  in  that  suburb  was  complete  without 
the  Miss  Spinxleys  ?  If  they  had  one  fault  it  was 
this  :  they  had  no  patience  with  people  of  slovenly 
habits ;   for,  let  us  out  with  it  at  once,  they  repre- 
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sented,  as  they  considered,  Norman  precision  and 
punctuality,  and  could  not  tolerate  the  casualness 
of  the  Gael.  The  Miss  Spinxleys,  as  everyone 
knows,  traced  back  their  lineage  to  belted  Earls  and 
coroneted  Dukes,  for  whose  names  and  titles  go 
to  the  schoolboy  who  got  six  "  a's  "  in  his  Exam, 
and  a  medal  lor  history.  In  fact,  so  energetic  and 
exemplary  were  the  Miss  Spinxleys  that  Fr.  Jones 
regarded  them  as  an  acquisition  in  the  parish  and 
freely  allowed  them  to  do  up  the  altars  and  act  as 
general  factotums  in  the  district.  Their  zeal 
stopped  at  nothing.  They  rounded  up  backsliders 
at  mission  times,  nor  were  their  ministrations  re- 
pulsed, as  they  usually  brought  little  delicacies  for 
the  sick,  and  helped  to  release  some  wearable  out 
of  the  pawn  that  the  wearer  might  go  to  Mass  on 
Sunday.  To  be  sure,  they  were  sometimes  basely 
deceived.  Who  is  not,  now  and  then  ?  It  was  a 
cobbler  of  revolutionary  views  who  excited  their 
commiseration  on  account  of  a  most  excruciating 
pain  in  his  left  leg,  which  he  alleged  as  an  excuse 
for  not  attending  Mass.  One  da}^  they  called  at 
his  residence  ;  they  found  him  undergoing  nameless 
torture  as  he  had  his  l^ft  leg  plunged  into  a  pailful 
of  water  just  off  the  boil  and  still  simmering.  Their 
pity  was  stirred  to  its  depths,  and  they  added  to 
warm  words  of  sympathy  a  liberal  donation,  and 
departed  amidst  benedictions  from  the  household, 
but  especially  from  the  recipient,  in  spite  of  his 
cooking  limb.  Miss  Anita,  the  elder  of  the  two,  had 
to  return  in  a  few  moments  for  her  parasol  which 
she  had  forgotten,  and  lo  and  behold  you  !  the  poor 
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invalid  was  in  the  heartiest  spirits,  engaged  in 
drying  his  cork  leg  with  an  old  apron.  Such  an 
experience  would  have  damped  your  ardour  or 
mine,  but  not  so  the  Miss  Spinxleys.  They  usually 
cross-examined  their  charwoman  on  Monday  morn- 
ing as  to  whether  she  and  her  husband  and  children 
had  attended  Mass  on  the  Sunday,  for  the  Miss 
Spinxleys  had  their  suspicions  aroused  by  what  an 
old  pensioner  woman  had  told  them.  She  was 
known  as  Mary.  Mary  used  to  make  periodical 
excursions  from  the  South  Dublin  Union,  of  which 
she  was  an  hahituee,  for  the  purpose  of  reminding 
old  patrons  of  her  little  needs.  Mary,  if  benighted 
on  her  way  back  to  the  Union  through  visiting  her 
many  generous  friends,  thought  nothing  of  dodging 
into  a  hall  and  ascending  to  the  first  landing  and 
reposing  there  comfortably  until  day-break — for 
the  polls,  as  she  said,  on  their  rounds  only  push  in 
the  hall  door  and  pass  on.  Well,  as  I  was  saying, 
Mary  was  full  of  news  of  everything  and  everybody, 
as  she  was  glib  with  her  tongue.  She  used  to 
boast  that  she  could  nurse  old  or  young.  "  I  know 
every  bar  of  a  baby's  cry,"  she  declared.  "  Walking 
along  the  streets  of  a  night,  I  can  tell  by  a  baby's 
cry  if  he  has  worms,  teething  or  whooping,  or  is 
only  crying  with  the  hunger." 

"  Did  you  ever  pass  down  Cherburgh  Street, 
Mary,  near  Mrs.  Moran's  house,  our  charwoman  ?  " 

"  'Deed,  then,  I  did,  Miss,  an'  I  fear  there's 
drinkin'  goin'  on  there,  Miss.  I  hope  I'm  a  liar. 
Miss ;  but  what  was  Mrs.  Moran  hiding  under  her 
cloak  one  night  ?     '  What  have  you  there,  Mrs. 
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Moran  ?  '  says  I.  '  A  pot  o'  jam/  says  she.  '  Don't 
you  see  the  jam-pot  ?  '  says  she,  lifting  her  cloak. 
'  It's  many  a  thing  does  be  in  a  quart  jam-pot  when 
it's  empty,  Mrs.  Moran,'  says  I,  '  besides  jam.' 
Mrs.  Moran  may  be  a  very  dacent  woman,  but  she 
thries  her  husband's  patience,  Miss  Spinxley. 
What  did  she  do  one  Monday  morning  but  lend  her 
poor  man's  Sunday  suit  to  a  neighbour  in  need. 
Did  she  relase  it  Saturday  night  ?  No,  nor  the 
Saturday  after,  and  that  poor  man  bad  to  go  to  the 
five  o'clock  Mass  on  Sunday  mornin'  in  his  workin' 
clothes,  fearin'  he'd  be  seen  ;  for  the  eldest  daughter 
— all  buttons  an'  velvet — wouldn't  let  him  out  of  a 
Sunday  after  daylight  and  disgrace  the  family, 
as  she  said." 

'*  You're  very  happy  in  the  Union,  Mary,"  said 
Miss  Martha  Spinxley. 

"  I  could  be  worse,  Miss,  but  there's  no  classifica- 
tion in  the  South  Union  like  in  the  North.  You 
don't  know  who  is  in  the  next  bed  to  you  in  the  ward, 
till  you  hear  'em  romancin'  in  their  sleep.  I  heard 
one  who  came  over  from  the  North  Union  tell  a 
story  about  a  famous  preacher  from  London, 
though  one  of  the  sisters,  it  seems,  said  he  was  from 
Mulranny,  near  her  own  place.  Of  all  the  days  of 
the  year  what  day  should  he  select  to  visit  the 
Union  but  Good  Friday.  He  came  in,  too,  just  as 
they  were  clearing  up  after  dinner.  Of  course  the 
sisters  couldn't  do  less  than  ask  him  to  have  a  bit 
to  ate,  and  to  their  surprise,  didn  't  he  say:  '  Yes, 
wid  pleasure.'  Thin  the  ruck  began.  There  wasn't 
a  bit  of  fish  in  the  place.    They  sent  messengers 
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down  to  Moore  Street.  Not  a  bit !  Sister  Dymphna 
sent  a  telephone  message  to  Fr.  Jarlath,  who  always 
keeps  a  good  table,  the  Lord  spare  him.  Not  a  bit 
there  either.  The  next  thing  was  that  poor  Sister 
Ita  got  into  a  cab  and  searched  the  hotels  of  the 
city.  Not  a  tail  could  she  get  in  one  of  them.  I 
needn't  tell  you  there  was  fuss  in  the  Union  by  that 
time.  But  the  darkest  cloud,  'tis  said,  Miss,  has  a 
silver  lining.  Who  should  come  up  at  that  moment 
in  a  grand  motor  but  an  Insurance  Inspector  from 
the  West  of  Ireland.  'Twas  then  Sister  Ita  thought 
of  the  Salmon's  Leap,  down  the  country,  and  what 
did  she  do  but  pack  the  Inspector  off  to  the  Lucan 
Hotel  with  his  motor  ;  and  'tis  he  wasn't  long  away 
till  he  was  back  again  with  a  strake  of  a  salmon 
shteaming  hot.  I  can  tell  you  the  poor  preacher 
had  his  appetite  by  this  time,  an'  when  he  got  up 
from  the  table,  there  wasn't  a  scrap  left  on  his  plate 
but  heaps  of  raw  parsley,  that  the  Union  dog 
wouldn't  look  at  unless  afore  a  rainy  day.  .  .  . 

"  Imagine  the  cuteness  of  the  hotels,  though. 
When  they  found  they  had  no  use  for  it,  didn't 
nine  of  'em  send  roimd  parcels  of  fish,  and  there 
was  plenty  for  the  next  two  fast  days,  so  the  great 
preacher's  visit  was  a  lucky  one." 

Soon  after  this  interview  an  event,  or  rather  a 
series  of  events,  occurred,  which  taxed  the  Miss 
Spinxley's  zeal  to  its  uttermost  tension,  and 
showed  that  they  were  practical  benefactresses. 

Jack  Moran  was  called  to  the  war :  the  poor 
mother  was  taken  off  ill  to  the  hospital,  and  six 
children  like  steps  of  stairs  were  left  uncared  for 
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The  eldest  girls  had  to  be  out  all  day  working  in  a 
rag-store.  What  did  the  Miss  Spinxleys  do  ?  They 
shut  up  their  house,  boarded  their  Persian  pussy 
out  on  a  neighbour,  and  went  and  took  up  their 
quarters  in  the  tenement  house.  Their  advent 
was  the  talk  of  Cherburgh  Street,  and,  in  the 
absence  of  news  from  the  front,  supplied  a  topic 
for  several  groups.  Soon  the  sharp  odours  of 
carbolic  acid  proclaimed  that  they  had  begun 
work.  Then  sounds  of  scrubbing  were  heard. 
Such  an  innovation  in  the  tenement  had  never 
been  heard  before  on  a  Saturday  night.  The  little 
children  regarded  it  as  pure  tyranny  not  to  be 
allowed  out  on  the  lobby  to  hear  the  usual  Saturday 
night  entertainment  provided  by  bibulous  lodgers. 
The  Miss  Spinxleys  retired  to  their  portable  camp 
beds — but  sleep  was  out  of  the  question,  between 
noises  in  the  streets  and  in  lower  storeys  and  upper 
storeys  and  surrounding  storeys,  and  over  the  way, 
while  sausages  hissed  like  snakes  from  various  flats 
where  late  supper  on  Saturday  night  was  a  fixed 
function.  St.  Patrick's  tower  was  chiming  two 
before  the  Misses  Spinxley  closed  an  eye — but  they 
had  the  satisfaction  to  hear  the  measured  breathing 
of  their  little  adopted  children  in  that  and  in  the 
next  room — for  they  were  used  to  the  Saturday 
night  orchestra.  But  what  is  that  noise  on  the 
dresser  among  the  plates  and  mugs  ?  A  burglar  ? 
Miss  Anita  awoke  her  sister  immediately.  She 
struck  a  match«  Oh,  horror!  They  beheld  the 
black,  beady  eyes  of  a  huge  rat  which  blinked  un- 
dismayed as  he  poised  himself  on  the  dresser  and 
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protruded  inquiringly  into  space,  sampling  the 
carbolic  atmosphere  and  the  new  surroundings. 
Three  minutes  later  saw  Miss  Anita  in  slippers  and 
mackintosh  descending  the  stairs.  The  hall  door 
was  always  open.  She  fled  down  the  street.  A 
stalwart  policeman  was  esconced  in  a  doorway  to 
avoid  the  cruel  drizzle.  Miss  Anita,  ghastly  pale 
and  almost  speechless,  approached  him  and  said 
with  lips  parched  with  fear,  "  Come."  He  got 
ready  the  handcuffs ;  he  drew  his  baton,  and 
followed  the  fleeing  figure  into  the  hall,  up  the 
creaking  stairs.  Miss  Martha  stood  on  a  stool  in 
the  comer  of  the  room. 

"  What  has  she  been  doin'  to  you  ?  "  saj^s  the 
limb  of  the  law. 

"  Look  there,  there,"  said  the  two  ladies  pointing 
to  the  dresser. 

It  was  too  much  for  him.  "  Do  yous  mean  to 
say  that  yous  brought  me  up  here  to  arrest  a  rat  ? 
For  two  pins  I'd  ... "  but  official  discretion 
stopped  any  further  threats,  for  instinct  told  him 
that  those  two  frightened  ladies  were  nearly  out 
of  their  wits.  The  rat,  who  had  never  been  minded 
before,  when  he  intruded  into  company,  was  moving 
his  bristles  interrogatively,  when  the  constable 
made  a  wipe  at  him  that  missed  its  mark  but  made 
the  crockery  jingle.  The  rat  suddenly  remembered 
an  appointment  in  the  sewer. 

The  Misses  Spinxley,  brimming  with  apologies 
and  gratitude,  explained  the  situation  and  why 
they  were  there.  The  constable  became  quite 
affable,  while  they  persisted  in  getting  him  a  cup 
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of  tea  with  the  aid  of  their  spirit  lamp.  "  You 
don't  happen  to  know  the  member  of  your  Metro- 
politan force,  Constable  iiiZ,  who  has  figured  in 
so  many  remarkable  cases  in  Dublin  ?  " 


The  constable  made  a  wipe  at  him 

"  Know  him,  is  it  ?  We  live  in  the  same  street. 
Be  the  same  token  he's  on  holidays  this  month — 
the  first  holidays  he's  had  for  ten  years.  An'  its 
funny  how  he  got  away.  You  see  he  has  an  old 
mother-in-law — a  little  vixen  of  a  woman.  She 
never  would  let  him  and  his  wife — her  own  daughter 
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— go  away  for  a  trip,  she's  such  a  savin*,  scrapin' 
little  boss.  Well,  one  day  he  was  up  at  the  court 
waitin'  to  prosecute  a  woman  for  attempting  to 
steal  a  pig's  face — some  people  call  it  a  hairy 
grinner — well,  at  all  events  the  prisoner  thought 
to  steal  it  off  the  stall.  He  had  her  there  waitin' 
for  the  case  to  be  called.  He  turned  to  talk  to  a 
friend  and  in  a  second  the  prisoner  was  gone. 
She  was  nowhere  to  be  seen.  The  case  was  called. 
It  meant  ruin  to  poor  Constable  iiiZ.  The 
magistrate  was  getting  impatient  at  the  delay.  A 
good  thing  for  Constable  iiiZ  that  his  mother-in- 
law  was  waiting  for  him  outside  the  court.  He 
ran  out   to  her :     '  For  heaven's   sake,'   says  he, 

*  pretend  you're  the  prisoner,  and  stand  in  the 
dock  for  a  minute,  or  I'm  ruined.  It's  sure  to  be 
an  acquittal.  Answer  to  the  prisoner's  name, 
Nancy   Hogan.'     She   did.    The   case  was   called. 

*  Look  up  Nancy  Hogan's  record,'  says  the  Beak 
to  the  Clerk  of  the  Court.  '  Seventeen  convictions,' 
shouted  the  Clerk.  '  Oh,  you  old  reprobate,'  says 
His  Wusship.  '  Six  months  without  the  option.' 
Constable  iiiZ  was  speechless,  but  his  mother-in- 
law  wasn't :  '  There's  been  a  mistake,'  she  screeched. 
'  Take  her  away,'  says  His  Wusship.  *  Next  Case.' 
And  out  they  led  her  struggling  to  Black  Maria, 
in  which  some  choice  artistes  were  singing  '  Home, 
Sweet  Home.'  When  it  had  disappeared  round 
the  comer,  Constable  iiiZ  came  to  himself  and  he 
smiled  like  a  heliograph  and  apphed  for  his  holidays, 
in  which  his  wife  joined  him.  But  to  do  him  justice, 
he  squared  the  warder  of  Mount  joy  to  make  it 
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light  for  the  old  woman.  She  can't  budge,  or 
'twould  mean  ruination  for  the  whole  family.  But 
I  must  be  off,"  said  the  young  constable,  "  as  the 
Inspector  is  due  at  Cork  Hill  in  five  minutes." 

At  an  early  hour  the  Miss  Spinxleys  were  aroused 
by  a  loud  knocking  at  the  door,  and  a  woman's 
voice  :  "Do  yews  want  to  keep  the  bellace  and  the 
pan  for  ever  ?  "  It  appears  that  the  bellows  was 
the  common  property  of  the  whole  tenement,  and 
was  handed  round,  sometimes  indeed,  only  to 
blow  a  flame  on  a  penn'orth  of  turf,  two  or  three 
sods.  The  pan  likewise  was  the  property  of  a 
syndicate  of  three  or  four  families.  The  voice 
went  on :  "Me  husband  has  to  be  at  North  Wall 
loading  coal  on  a  steamer  at  seven,  although  its 
Sunday  mornin'.  It's  the  first  job  for  three  weeks, 
so  hurry  on  wid  ye."  The  eldest  girl  handed  out 
the  required  articles  and  was  retiring  again  when 
the  little  boy  aged  three  set  up  a  howl  of  portentous 
magnitude.  **  There's  the  big  swede  turnip  he 
et  last  night,  that  fell  off  a  cart  from  Dolphin's 
Barn.  I  told  you  'twould  give  you  the  stomach- 
ache— yeh  little  glutton."  But  Tommy  was  too 
absorbed  in  the  racking  of  his  baby  vitals  to  listen 
to  reproaches,  and  soon  the  Miss  Spinxleys  were 
quite  alarmed — never  having  had  to  do  with 
children's  ailments  before.  "  G'up  to  Mrs.  Malone, 
in  the  front  drawin'  room,"  says  the  eldest  girl 
to  a  minor  sister,  "  and  tell  her  Tommy  has  the 
gripes  again."  The  commotion  woke  up  the  house, 
and  in  four  minutes  every  door  in  the  tenement 
held  a  half -dressed  figure  listening  to  the  situation. 
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By  degrees  they  came  down  to  the  Httle  writhing 
victim  of  the  turnip,  and  each  knowledgeable 
woman,  with  two  or  three  little  ones  tugging  after 
her,  suggested  a  remedy.  One  got  ready  hot  water  ; 
another  brought  a  piece  of  flannel,  another  brought 
mustard  in  an  egg-cup,  and  words  of  sympathy 
from  all  for  the  little  motherless  boy  came  spon- 
taneously. The  Miss  Spinxleys  could  do  nothing 
but  stare  at  that  great  undress  gathering  of  the 
denizens  of  the  tenement,  all  anxious  to  help,  and 
although  the  night  before  several  of  them  had  given 
their  opinions  of  each  other  in  picturesque  speech — 
they  now  forgot  their  differences  and  praised  each 
other's  efforts.  The  Miss  Spinxleys  could  not  help 
contrasting  the  Christian  behaviour  of  those  poor 
persons  with  the  callous  conduct  they  had  experience 
of  in  the  big  fashionable  boarding-house  at  Monks- 
town,  when  Miss  Anita  got  suddenly  ill,  and  out  of 
forty  residents  in  the  house  not  one  ventured  either 
sympathy  or  help.  Tommy  was  brought  back  to 
his  former  self  by  several  unpatented  processes, 
and  was  rewarded  by  a  lump  of  sugar  for  his 
bravery  with  the  physic.  The  bells  around  began 
to  ring  for  Mass — and  those  poor,  half-starved 
people  without  sufficient  clothing  at  night  or  warmth 
in  the  day  went  out  in  twos  and  threes  in  a  bitter 
rain  to  fulfil  their  Sunday's  obligation. 

"  Aren't  you  also  going  ?  "  said  Miss  Anita  to 
two  big  girls. 

"  No,  Miss,  not  yet.  Our  sister  has  gone,  and 
we'll  go  one  after  the  other,  for  we're  on  strike 
and  we've  only  one  shawl  between  us  three." 
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Their  father  was  a  cabman,  and  the  times  were 
bad.  Poor  man,  when  he  put  up  his  horse  every 
night  he  always  brought  up  the  horse's  rug  with 
him  to  spread  over  the  httle  ones  in  a  corner  of 
the  floor.  To  be  sure  it  was  rather  damp  from 
being  on  the  horse  for  hours  at  a  time  when  waiting 
for  a  fare,  but  then  it  couldn't  give  cold  to  the 
childer,  said  he,  for  it  doesn't  be  next  their  skin. 

Anyway  the  Miss  Spinxleys  improved  the  tone 
of  all  the  inhabitants  of  that  tenement  and,  indeed, 
of  the  neighbourhood,  for  the  little  children  they 
came  to  care  were  turned  out  each  morning  with 
shining  faces  and  clean  frocks,  a  ribbon  in  their 
hair,  and  their  boots  polished ;  and  all  the  others 
began  to  imitate  them  in  a  greater  or  a  less  degree, 
and  the  poor  mothers  generally  began  to  look  less 
slatternly.  As  to  the  Miss  Spinxleys,  they  carried 
a  bright  remembrance  away  with  them,  and  were 
more  considerate  to  the  poor  forever  after,  and 
instead  of  being  strict,  they  made  allowances. 
Even  regarding  temperance  they  softened  their 
rigour,  and  said  :  "  Many  of  these  wretched  people 
drink,  not  because  they  are  thirsty,  but  because 
they  are  cold,  fireless,  hungry,  quarter-clothed, 
and  often  homeless.  No  wonder  the  Miss  Spinxleys 
joined  the  Vincent  de  Paul  Society ;  and  instead 
of  lolling  at  home  on  a  sofa  reading  about  heroines, 
they  became  almost  heroines  in  their  assiduous 
attention  to  the  wretched  and  the  needy. 

Let  it  not  be  imagined  that  they  lost  their  old 
zest  for  the  things  of  the  mind.  They  were  ever 
anxious  to  add  to  their  stock  and  store  of  learning, 
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and  when  they  heard  that  their  gardener,  Larry 
O'Dowd,  invahded  home  from  the  war,  had  spent 
six  weeks  imprisoned  in  Germany,  they  determined, 
then  and  there,  to  learn  all  the  German  words  he 
had  acquired  during  his  enforced  visit  among  the 
Potsdamers.  Larry  was  acquiescence  itself  in  the 
project.  So  the  Miss  Spinxleys,  armed  with  note- 
books and  pencil,  brought  him  to  the  parlour  one 
day,  and  prepared  to  write. 

"  It's  an  aisy  language,"  says  Larry.  "  No 
trouble  at  all  about  it." 

*'  Well,  let  us  start,"  says  Miss  Anita,  pencil  in 
hand. 

"  Verboten,"  says  Larry,  "  that  means  forbidden." 
They  wrote  down  the  word  and  looked  expectantly 
at  their  tutor.  *'  That's  all,"  says  Larry.  "  That's 
the  language.  That's  all  I  ever  heard  in  my  six 
weeks  there,  anyhow.  As  soon  as  I  was  taken 
prisoner  I  wanted  to  smoke  a  cigarette.  '  Verboten,* 
says  a  fella  with  moustaches  pointing  up  as  straight 
as  a  keerogue's  tail.  *  Verboten,'  says  he.  '  You're 
another,'  says  I.  With  that  he  gev  the  goose-step 
six  times,  nearly  hitting  his  chin  with  his  knees 
every  step  ;  and  presented  arms.  '  Verboten,'  says 
he  again.  '  The  same  to  you  and  a  great  many  of 
'em,'  says  I,  manin'  to  be  civil.  But  he  whipped 
the  cigarette  out  o'  me  hands,  and  then  I  knew  that 
Verboten  meant  '  You  mustn't.'  It's  the  first 
word  a  mother  in  Germany  says  to  her  child  of  one 
year  when  he  stretches  out  his  little  hand  for  the 
bottle.  '  Verboten,'  says  she  with  a  shout.  And 
when  he  begins  to  crawl  on  the  floor  and  go  out 
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like  my  little  Patsy  among  the  goslings  in  the 
channel  in  Caherciveen,  she  lets  another  yell  like 
the  burstin'  of  a  shell :  '  Verboten/  says  she.  And 
the  baby  doubles  up  with  fear,  like  a  spider  on  a 
hot  shovel.  When  the  child  is  four  he  has  to  wear 
spectacles  like  all  the  Germans,  and  be  marched  off 
to  school  with  the  children  of  the  street  by  a  body- 
guard. If  they  look  to  the  right  or  the  left,  '  Ver- 
boten '  yells  the  colonel  in  charge  with  a  face  like 
a  bus-horse.  Ah,  what  fine  times  the  children  of 
Caherciveen  have  beside  the  little  Germans.  If  my 
little  Patsy  sees  a  dog-fight  on  the  way  to  school, 
do  you  think  he  wouldn't  wait  to  see  who  won  ? 
But  'tisn't  the  children  alone  that's  verbotened  in 
Germany.  '  Twould  do  you  good  to  stand  in  the 
street,  and  see  all  the  shutters  of  the  bed-room 
windows  opening  at  the  same  time  at  the  stroke 
of  seven,  according  to  law.  Musha,  long  life  to  you, 
Caherciveen,  where  it  isn't  cock-crow  till  half-past 
eight,  winter  or  summer,  and  it's  Curley's  oul' 
cock  that  gives  the  first  crow,  an'  if  any  other 
cock  dar'd  to  budge  before  he  crew  he'd  pull  the 
comb  off  him  the  first  opportunity.  Wait'll  I  tell 
yeer  ladyships  what  happened  one  mornin' .  Curley's 
oul'  cock  used  to  roost  on  the  axle  of  the  car.  One 
morning  Tom  Curley  harnessed  the  mare  to  the 
car  and  druv  off  to  Killorglin.  The  oul'  cock, 
tired  after  several  fights  the  day  before,  never  felt 
the  car  movin'.  Half-past  eight  came.  You  could 
hear  the  other  cocks  talkin'  to  one  another  sayin*, 
'  Curley's  oul'  cock  must  be  dead,'  and  they  hoped 
he  was,  for  he  let  no  one  pick  up  the  lavings  of  the 
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mail-car  horse's  oats-bag  but  himself,  and  they 
had  their  spur  in  him.  But  no  one  stirred  in 
Caherciveen  that  morning,  nor  took  down  a  shutter 
until  ten  o'clock,  for  they  were  all  waiting  for  the 
crow  of  Curley's  oul'  cock  who  was  fifteen  miles 
away  at  the  time.  Gimme  Caherciveen  any  day 
besides  Germany,  although  they're  very  industhrious 
in  Germany.  I'm  told  they  make  sausages  out  o' 
the  horses  and  that  they  get  bicycle  tyres  out  o' 
the  dead  soldiers — the  Lord  save  us  1  " 

"  Larry,"  said  Miss  Anita,  *'  is  all  you  tell  us 
about  Germany  true  ?  " 

"  It's  as  thrue  as  all  they  say  in  Germany  about 
us.  Sure  all's  fair  in  love  an'  war,  includin'  lies, 
and  the  way  things  is  now,  you  couldn't  believe 
the  wife  o'  yer  buzzum  on  what  happened  five 
minutes  before.  But  I  hate  the  Germans.  On 
my  way  home  through  London  I  saw  written  up 
over  a  bacon  shop  :  *  Hier  spricht  man  Deutsch.' 
'  What's  that  ?  '  says  I  to  the  man  inside  the 
counter.  '  It  means,'  says  he,  '  German  spoken 
here.'  *  The  same,'  says  I,  '  is  written  over  the 
door  of  the  hot  place  down  below,  and  with  good 
reason.'  He  grapped  the  cleaver.  *  Verboten/ 
says  I,  givin'  him  a  tickler  on  the  point  of  the  jaw, 
and  I  left  him  there." 

Talking  of  the  war  recalls  the  Miss  Spinxleys' 
connection  with  the  First  Aid  Association  of  Donny- 
brook.  Their  presence  had  a  stimulating  effect  on 
the  attendance,  and  they  learned  all  about  the 
treatment  of  accidents  from  the  informing  lectures 
of   Dr.    Gudgeon.     All   the  ladies,  however,  were 

16 
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not  apt  pupils,  as  witness  the  absurd  question 
which  Miss  Snapper  put  to  the  doctor  who  had 
spent  three  nights  explaining  the  vertebrae,  other- 
wise the  human  backbone,  which  he  held  up  before 
his  audience.  "  I  beg  your  pardon,  doctor,"  said 
Miss  Snapper,  "  at  which  end  of  it  does  the  head 
be  ?  " 

All  the  same.  Dr.  Gudgeon's  pupils  were  brighter 
than  those  of  Glasthule,  whose  lectures  had  only 
progressed  as  far  as  the  human  foot.  A  cyclist 
from  Kingstown  came  a  cropper  one  night  just  as 
the  young  ladies  emerged  from  the  class.  All 
rushed  to  administer  first  aid.  "  I'll  attend  to  a 
foot,"  "  I'll  attend  to  a  foot,"  "  I'll  attend  to  a 
foot,"  said  eleven  of  them — for  that  was  all  they 
knew.  This  was  too  much  for  the  disabled  cyclist 
— one  Tim  Culhane.  "  Do  yous  think  I'm  a 
bloomin'  earwig  with  twenty  feet  ?  I've  only 
two."  By  the  time  they  had  first  aided  him  Tim 
was  fortunately  able  to  take  second  aid  in  the 
local  hotel.  Says  he  to  the  barmaid  :  "  They  had 
like  to  pull  me  asunder." 

It  need  not  be  said  that  the  Miss  Spinxleys  were 
incapable  of  such  indiscretions.  They  took  a 
deep  interest  in  the  sick  of  the  parish  for  which  the 
curate  on  duty  didn't  always  bless  them,  as  they 
trebled  his  work  by  bringing  him  to  cases  which 
were  by  no  means  serious.  But  the  Miss  Spinxleys 
hated  microbes ;  always  washed  their  hands,  and 
shook  the  dust  off  their  garments  when  they  got 
home  :  never  entered  cabs  on  any  account.  Their 
zeal  had  an  opening  in  the  visitation  of  influenza 
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that  rendered  the  whole  parish  hors  de  combat.  The 
Miss  Spinxleys  called  on  various  cases  and  were 
only  partially  successful.  They  called  too  early, 
for  example,  in  the  case  of  one,  Jack  Coady,  a 
journalist,  who  personally  opened  the  door  to  the 
knock  of  the  two  ladies.  "  Can  we  see  Mrs.  Coady, 
if  you  please  ?  "  said  they  in  their  blandest  tones. 
Jack,  flustered  by  the  style  of  the  ladies,  and  anxious 
to  rise  to  the  occasion,  did  not  know  how  to  excuse 
Mrs.  Coady,  but  professional  terminology  came  to 
his  rescue  and,  says  he,  '*  I  beg  your  pardon,  ladies, 
but  Mrs.  Coady  isn't,  ah  .  .  .  ready  for  publication 
this  morning."  Nothing  daunted,  the  two  parish 
benefactresses  went  their  rounds  and  presented  to 
each  a  packet  of  Himalaya  Powder,  a  case  of  which 
they  had  received  from  their  brother,  Colonel 
Spinxley,  of  the  Bombay  Dragoons.  This  medicine 
was  a  great  antidote  to  influenza.  The  Miss 
Spinxleys  gave  around  no  less  than  forty-four 
packages  of  it,  and  forbade  the  invalids  to  take  any 
other  medicine,  but  to  adhere  to  the  directions  by 
taking  a  spoonful  of  this  every  third  hour.  Un- 
fortunately some  of  the  patients  forgot,  and  took 
the  four  spoonfuls  together ;  but  that  was  neither 
here  nor  there,  and  all  survived.  Miss  Martha, 
however,  developed  symptoms  of  the  prevailing 
epidemic.  She  begged  her  sister  to  go  round  and 
visit  all  the  patients,  and  enquire  how  the  medicine 
had  agreed  with  them.  Miss  Anita  reported  no 
casualities  and  all  doing  well. 

"  All  ?  "    interrogated   Miss   Martha,    "  are   you 
sure  ?  " 
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"  Perfectly,"  replied  Mis»  Anita. 

"  Then,"  said  Miss  Martha,  *'  I'll  take  a  spoonful 
myself." 

But  the  choice  Himalayan  antidote  was  short 
lived,  for  Mrs.  Moran  the  charwoman,  now  restored 
to  health,  fearing  it  would  be  tried  on  her,  took 
care,  by  mistake  of  course,  to  empty  the  packages 
into  the  tub  next  scrubbing  day,  instead  of  the 
usual  ingredients,  and  the  parishioners,  who  of 
course  heard  of  the  catastrophe,  heaved  a  sigh  of 
relief  and  enjoyed  their  influenza  without  further 
infliction  of  cures  from  foreign  parts. 


Hands  Across  the  Tomb 


AULINE  and  Nancy  were 
great  friends  ever  since  their 
school  days,  and  their  affec- 
tion grew  as  they  budded 
into  womanhood  at  twenty 
and  twenty-one,  respectively. 
Nancy  was  the  elder  of 
the  two,  and  was  more 
sedate  than  the  frolicsome 
Pauline,  and,  whenever  the  latter  was  unusually 
frisky,  Nancy  would  point  with  a  show  of  serious- 
ness to  a  silver  bangle  which  Pauline  wore,  with  a 
medal  of  the  Divine  Child  pendant  from  it,  and  say  : 
"  Remember,  Pauline,  how  you  asked  me,  on  your 
First  Communion  day,  to  be  always  your  little 
angel,"  for  on  that  day  Nancy  had  presented  the 
bangle  to  Pauline  in  memory  of  the  great  event. 
And  Pauline  would  subdue  her  hilarious  spirits, 
and  be  "  good,"  according  to  the  gentle  chiding  of 
her  "  little  angel."  But  this  girl  friendship  was 
very  nearly  ruptured  by  the  inevitable  boy,  for 
Pauline's  head  was  turned  in  secret  admiration  of 
a  youthful  medico,  who  was,  however,  blind  to  her 
attractions,  and  fairly  smitten  on  Nancy  instead. 
It  all  blew  over,  and  Pauline,  who  was  deeply 
woimded  for  a  time,  conquered  her  pride  and  her 
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dash  of  Spanish  blood,  and  the  two  girls  became 
great  friends  again. 

But  a  sudden  stop  was  put  to  their  companion- 
ship. "  Fate  seized  their  bleeding  hearts  and  flung 
them  different  ways."  Neither  was  to  blame,  how- 
ever, and  this  time  a  boy  had  nothing  to  say  to  it. 
This  is  what  happened. 

One  day  two  horses  drawing  a  strange  vehicle 
galloped  up  to  the  door  of  Nancy's  home,  and 
several  men  dressed  in  official  uniform  jumped 
down,  and  hastily  went  into  the  house.  The 
people  in  the  street  looked  out  of  their  doors  and 
windows  at  that  waggon,  which  was  neither  a 
hospital  van,  nor  a  fire  brigade  car,  nor  a  Black 
Maria,  but  partook  of  the  nature  of  all  three. 
People  stared  at  it  out  of  passing  trams,  and  foot 
passengers  stopped  in  their  hurry. 

The  men  soon  reappeared  carrying  a  stretcher ; 
the  figure  on  it  writhed  and  wept,  and  Nancy  was 
seen  speaking  words  of  love  and  consolation  and 
hope.  Her  brother  was  leaning  against  the  door- 
post, moaning  and  sobbing  loudly ;  for  their 
mother  was  declared  a  leper.  One  last  piercing 
wail  from  the  poor  woman,  and  the  van  closed  on 
her  and  was  away,  and  the  brother  and  sister  fell 
weeping  on  each  other's  necks.  Any  other  affliction 
or  bereavement  would  have  drawn  sympathetic 
friends  to  comfort  and  condole,  but  all  fled  from  the 
leper's  home  and  the  leper's  children. 

The  unfortunate  creatures,  left  alone  with  their 
overpowering  grief,  eventually  tottered  into  the 
bouse,  which  was  still  reeking  with  the  pungent 
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stench  of  the  disinfectants  with  which  the  men  had 
daubed  the  walls  and  smeared  their  hands  in 
preparation  for  their  task. 

The  gates  of  the  Leper  Settlement  on  the  shores 
of  Botany  Bay  soon  closed  on  this  latest  victim, 
and  never  opened  again  for  her.  "  Abandon  all 
hope,  O  ye  who  enter  here."  Ramshackle  wooden 
buildings  formed  the  leper  quarters,  and  stood  in 
grounds  which  had  only  been  lately  cleared  of 
primaeval  forest,  and  now  shelved  down  to  the 
ocean's  brink.  The  monotonous  boom  of  the  long, 
lazy  waves  of  the  Pacific  was  the  only  sound  in  that 
retreat  of  woe.  Round  about  were  boulders  and 
scraggy  scrub,  and  stunted  gums  and  sombre  brush- 
wood, where  no  bird  sang  nor  flower  gleamed. 
The  grass  grew  long  and  rank,  and  afforded  refuge 
only  to  the  diamond  snake  and  the  deadly  adder. 
The  dark  woods  and  barren  stretches  round  the 
distant  bay  gave  no  relief  to  the  eye  nor  beauty  to 
the  vista.  And  this  was  the  leper's  tomb,  which 
they  never  left  in  life,  or  even  in  death. 

And  be  sure  of  this,  they  were  not  troubled  by 
many  visitors  here.  Some  disowned  their  nearest 
and  dearest,  and  never  came  to  see  them  even 
through  the  grille  for  the  allotted  hour  a  week. 
Nancy's  mother  begged  her  and  her  brother  to 
come  no  more,  but  to  go  to  a  distant  land  that  the 
leper  taint  might  not  follow  their  name  through 
life.  But  no ;  what  was  the  world's  opinion  to 
them  beside  a  mother's  love  ?  They  still  cherished 
the  hope  that  it  was  not  the  foul  disease  the  doctors 
said  it  was,  and  spent  handfuls  of  money  buying 
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cures  from  quacks  and  herbalists  and  fakirs,  but 
the  ghastly  plague  still  spread  upon  her  frame. 

Nancy  and  her  brother  might  as  well  have  gone 
in  with  their  mother.  Nobody,  not  even  Nancy's 
admirer,  would  know  them  or  come  near  them. 
The  day  their  mother  was  taken  away,  they  shut 
the  hall  door  and  drew  down  the  blinds,  and  the 
house  got  the  name  of  the  haunted  house  from 
little  children  who  went  past  in  fear.  Nancy  and 
her  brother  only  went  out  at  night  by  the  door  at 
the  back.  The  local  shops  would  not  serve  them. 
The  barber  would  not  shave  the  brother,  nor  the 
publican  serve  him  with  a  drink,  for  all  feared  the 
dreaded  contagion.  They  both  went  to  the  earliest 
Mass  on  Sundays,  and  knelt  in  a  far-away  corner 
by  themselves.  As  for  amusement,  they  had  none. 
No  more  parties,  nor  "  At  Homes,"  nor  picnics. 
Merry  strains  of  domestic  revelry  reached  their 
ears ;  they  could  see  the  jovial  groups  go  by  in 
hoHday  attire  ;  but  they  must  eat  the  bread  of 
sorrow  and  pass  their  days  in  gloom. 

One  day  the  poor  mother  was  found  dead  in  her 
chair  in  the  Leper  Settlement,  holding  in  her  hands 
the  Rosary,  and  even  the  disfigurement  of  disease 
could  not  conceal  the  smile  that  rested  on  those 
swollen  features.  And  she  was  laid  in  the  little 
local  graveyard  near  the  strand,  and  the  waves 
crooned  her  requiem. 

By  degrees  the  gentle  hand  of  time  drew  the 
thorns  from  the  hearts  of  Nancy  and  her  brother. 
They  began  to  live  again.  They  came  out  in  the 
daytime.    They  raised  the  window  blinds  and  let 
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in  the  sunshine.  An  odd  person  here  and  there 
saluted  them.  They  hungered  for  the  friendship 
of  former  friends,  for  the  awful  solitude  of  their 
lives  oppressed  them. 

One  day — O  !  joy  beyond  words — a  dainty  little 
envelope  came  addressed  to  Nancy.  She  tore  it 
open.  It  contained  a  scented  note  with  flowers 
as  a  crest,  and  it  was  an  invitation  to  her  and  her 
brother  to  an  evening  in  one  of  her  old  resorts. 
A  flood  of  tears  burst  from  that  sorrow-crushed 
heart,  and  she  felt  reheved,  and  she  lived  again. 
She  and  her  brother  spent  half  the  day  purchasing 
new  clothes,  and  making  ready  for  the  evening. 
Nancy  and  he  would  forgive  the  past  to  everyone, 
and  made  excuses  for  them  for  their  unfeeling 
treatment,  which  they  knew  was  the  result  of  the 
universal  horror  which  leprosy  inspires.  There  was 
much  news  to  hear  after  two  years'  estrangement ; 
so  many  things  to  be  talked  over  with  girl  com- 
panions, and  old  memories  revived. 

The  hour  appointed  found  them  at  their  host's 
door,  and  Nancy's  heart  was  fluttering  for  an  em- 
brace of  her  school  companions  of  former  years. 
She  rang  the  bell.  The  servant  appeared,  but 
hesitated  and  seemed  to  get  a  start,  and  shuddered, 
and  went  and  fetched  the  mistress,  who  came 
haughtily  down  the  stairs,  red  with  rage.  When 
she  saw  Nancy  and  her  brother  at  the  door,  she 
drew  back  in  dread,  ard  stammered  out :  "  It's  a 
mistake.  I  never  invited  you.  Someone  has 
played  a  trick,  and  used  my  name." 

Nancy  and  her  brother  were  speechless.    They 
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could  only  stare  at  the  woman.  They  turned 
mechanically  from  the  door.  Half-dazed,  they 
moved  away,  but  as  they  went  they  heard  the 
ripple  of  a  silvery  laugh  from  a  balcony  opposite — 
a  kugh  with  a  note  of  fiendish  triumph  in  it.  It 
was  Pauline's.  It  was  she  who  had  written  the 
fictitious  invitation  in  the  name  of  another  lady  to 
slake  her  long,  pent-up  revenge  on  poor  heart- 
broken, blameless  Nancy,  who,  as  Pauline  said 
six  months  before,  had  inveigled  her  boy  and 
poisoned  him  against  her.  How  unquenchable  is  the 
hell-born  hatred  which  springs  from  woman's 
disappointed  love.  The  dash  of  Spanish  blood 
was  there,  the  flash  of  a  long-nursed  vendetta.  It 
was  a  woman's   substitute  for  the  stiletto. 

Her  brother  led  Nancy  half-stunned  away,  he 
knew  not  whither,  for  he,  too,  was  dumb,  and 
trembled  with  rage  and  passion,  and  swore  to  God 
then  and  there,  he'd  have  Pauline's  blood  that 
night,  as,  indeed,  he  would  even  at  that  moment  if 
his  half-dead  sister  were  not  resting  on  his  arm  and 
tottering  at  every  step.  God  only  knows  how  they 
regained  their  home,  and  then  it  was  the  man's 
heart  that  failed,  and  he  moaned  in  floods  of  tears 
as  he  fell  beside  the  bed.  And  the  woman  rose 
superior  to  her  crushing  sorrow,  and,  placing  her 
medal  around  his  neck,  spoke  words  of  love,  and 
he  flung  his  revolver  from  him  and  remained  at 
home  with  her. 

What  angel  inspired  two  Sisters  of  Mercy  on 
the  morrow  to  make  their  rounds  in  that  ill-fated 
street  ?    What  mysterious  impulse  moved  them  to 
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tap  quietly  at  that  gloomy  house  ?  For  many  an 
hour  the  neighbours  wondered  why  the  nuns 
tarried  so  long  in  that  abode  of  woe,  and  when  at 
length  they  came  out,  curious  observers  said  that 
their  eyes  were  red  and  moist  with  tears.  Nor  do 
we  wonder  that  very  soon  after  this  blessed  visit 
Nancy  was  a  novice  in  their  big  city  convent,  and, 
as  the  flower  opens  its  petals  to  the  sunlight,  her 
heart  expanded  to  the  sympathy  of  the  Sisters, 
the  dews  of  grace  fell  gently  on  that  afflicted  soul, 
she  became  young  again,  and  the  soothing  hand  of 
time  helped  to  close  her  wounds.  What  sweet 
interviews  she  had  with  her  brother  in  the  peaceful 
nooks  of  the  convent  garden  on  Sunday  afternoons, 
when  birds  sang  their  evening  song  and  warbled  to 
their  downy  brood.  The  years  have  fled  by  for 
Nancy,  and  she  looks  back  no  more  to  the  awful 
past,  but  forward  to  a  future  day  to  meet  her 
mother,  where  all  tears  shall  be  wiped  away,  and 
sorrow  shall  be  no  more.  Besides,  her  many 
duties  engage  her  attention,  and  now  that  she  is 
five  years  a  nun,  she  is  sent  on  errands  of  mercy 
through  the  city,  and  she  who  has  sounded  sorrow's 
deepest  depths  has  a  magic  in  her  voice  to  allay 
the  grief  of  others. 

Hospital  work,  above  all,  she  loved.  She  was 
christened  the  "  Moonbeam  "  by  the  staff  as  she 
glided  in  so  softly ;  and  children  tunerd  in  their 
cots  to  meet  her  smile,  and  rough  features  became 
calm  again.  When  Christmas  Eve  came  round  she 
brought  boughs  of  holly  for  each  bed,  and  a  little 
scroll  in  golden  letters  about  the  Babe  that  came 
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on  Christmas  Night.  And  if  the  patients  slept  she 
was  so  gentle  that  they  woke  not.  As  she  tiptoed 
through  the  ward  that  Christmas  Eve  a  nurse 
approached  her  and  said  :  "  Sister  Mary,"  for  this 
was  her  religious  name,  "  you  have  heai;d  of  last 
night's  tragedy  ?  Two  or  three  Italian  chorus 
girls  were  brought  here  this  morning  half  dead  with 
knife  wounds,  and  there  they  are  in  the  end  of  the 
ward  behind  the  screens.  See  their  friends  at  the 
door  outside — those  women  of  the  same  company, 
wild  with  excitement  and  suspense  ?  " 

Nancy  was  soon  beside  the  beds  of  pain.  Two 
of  the  victims  were  raving  in  foreign  tongues,  and 
gnashing  their  teeth  with  rage.  The  third  was 
silent,  but  in  troubled  rest,  and  was  fingering,  half 
unconsciously,  a  heavy  necklace  that  glistened  on 
her  heaving  bosom.  Her  arms  hung  over  the 
coverlets  ;  but,  oh  God  !  what  is  that  on  her  right 
wrist  ?  A  bangle  with  a  medal !  Oh,  Jesus  of 
Mercy,  what  is  this  ?  Can  it  be  she  ?  Is  it — is  it 
Pauline  ?  The  girl  heard  her  name,  and  opened 
her  languid  eyes,  half  dazed  with  agony. 

"Pauline,  darling,  don't  you  know  me,  dear? 
You  remember  your  little  angel  ?  "  And  the  lost 
sheep  was  found  again  that  blessed  Christmas  Eve, 
and  friends  long  sundered  reconciled.  Late  that 
same  night  the  little  mortuary  chapel  was  not 
empty,  nor  was  it  draped  in  black,  but  in  white 
and  holly  branches,  and  a  gold-lettered  scroll  hung 
over  the  bed  about  the  Babe  that  became  Man  for 
us,  and  the  bHthe  form  of  Pauline  that  reposed 
there  in  the  marble  coldness  of  death  seemed  to 
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smile,  despite  the  red-rimmed  gash  on  her  ghastly 
cheek. 

And  Sister  Mary — Nancy  of  the  old  days — spent 
her  Christmas  Day  kneeling  beside  that  bed,  and 
felt  that  she  had  never  before  passed  such  a  happy 
Christmas.  Girlhood  days  came  back  again,  and 
the  memory  of  their  first  Communion  day,  and  the 
look  on  Pauline's  sweet  face  that  morning,  long 
ago,  when  she  said  to  Nancy  as  she  put  the  bangle 
on  her  wrist :  "  You'll  be  my  little  angel  always, 
Nancy,  won't  you  ?  " 
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